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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  first  volume  of  this  family  history  the  rise  of  the 
Wyndhams  of  Norfolk  and  Somerset  was  traced  down 
to  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  family  then  had  become 
or  was  becoming  divided  into  seven  branches: — 

1.  Orchard  Wyndham. 

2.  Felbrigg  and  Earsham.1 

3.  Cromer. 

4.  Dunraven  and  Clearwell. 

5 .  Dinton  and  Salisbury. 

6.  Kentsford  and  Trent. 

7.  Stokesby.1 

The  first  five  had  in  common  their  descent  from  Sir 
John  of  Orchard  Wyndham  and  Joan  Portman  of  Orchard 
Portman,  whose  nine  sons  and  six  daughters  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  Margaret  Gifford’s  couplet  in  praise  of  Joan: — 

Two  orchards  had  a  several  right  to  thee, 

A  Portman  graft  a  Wyndham’s  fruitful  tree. 

In  the  first  volume  the  history  of  the  eldest,  or  Orchard 
Wyndham,  branch  was  brought  down  to  Sir  Edward, 
the  fourth  descendant  from  Sir  John,  and  to  his  uncle, 
Thomas  of  Witham.  Both  of  them  were  returned  for 
James  II’s  Parliament  of  1685,  Edward  for  Ilchester  and 
Thomas  for  Wells.  The  greater  part  of  this  volume, 
which  opens  with  their  re-election  for  the  Convention 
Parliament  of  1688/9,  is  filled  with  the  history  of  Edward’s 
descendants  until  1837. 

Of  the  second  branch,  the  Windhams  of  Felbrigg  and 
Earsham,  little  is  said  in  this  volume.  They  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  only  incidentally.  The  available  material  for 
their  history  is  too  large  to  be  included.  Mr.  R.  W. 
1  These  two  spell  the  name  with  an  i  instead  of  a  y. 
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Ketton-Cremer  of  Felbrigg  has  already  published  some 
of  it  and  has  kindly  given  me  every  opportunity  of 
consulting  it. 

The  Cromer  and  Dunraven  branches  descend  from  Sir 
John’s  fourth  and  fifth  sons.  Sir  George  and  Humphrey. 
In  the  first  volume  the  marriage  of  Humphrey’s  grandson 
Francis  to  Mercy  Strode  was  noted.  In  this  volume  his 
history  is  continued  in  Chapter  III.  He  purchased  Clear- 
well  in  Gloucestershire.  On  his  death  the  place  passed  to 
Jane,  only  surviving  child  of  his  elder  brother  William  of 
Dunraven.  Thus  she  became  heiress  of  Dunraven  and 
Clearwell;  and  by  her  marriage  with  Thomas,  grandson 
of  Sir  George  of  Cromer,  the  Cromer,  Dunraven,  and 
Clearwell  branches  and  properties  became  united. 1 
Thomas  is  referred  to  hereafter  as  of  Clearwell. 

The  Wyndhams  of  Dinton  and  Salisbury  descend  from 
Sir  John’s  youngest  son.  Sir  Wadham  of  Norrington  and 
St.  Edmund’s  College,  Salisbury.  His  eldest  son,  John, 
sat  for  Salisbury  in  the  Parliament  of  1685,  but  he  did  not 
stand  again.  Nevertheless  he  retained  his  Tory  interest 
in  politics,  as  his  correspondence  printed  in  Chapter  III 
testifies.  In  the  first  volume  he  was  incorrectly  stated  to 
have  been  called  to  the  Bar  in  1668  and  to  have  married 
Alice  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull.2  In  fact  he 
married  Alice  Fownes.  But  his  branch  became  extinct 
when  his  son  John  died,  leaving  only  one  daughter. 

Sir  Wadham’s  third  son,  William,  bought  Dinton  for 
£2,235  in  1689  and  there  established  that  prolific  branch. 
Since  then  a  direct  sequence  of  seven  Williams  owned  the 
place.  For  convenience  they  are  referred  to  as  William  (1) 
of  Dinton  and  so  forth.  Their  story  is  followed  until  the 
death  of  William  (4)  in  1841. 3 

The  Salisbury  branch  of  the  family  descended  from  Sir 

1  See  Genealogy  I  and  below  pp.  69  and  114. 

2  The  John  called  to  the  Bar  in  1668  was  son  of  Sir  Hugh  of 
Silton. 

3  See  Genealogy  II. 
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Wadham’s  fourth  son,  Wadham.  He  inherited  his  father’s 
town  house,  St.  Edmund’s  College  in  Salisbury,  and  his 
descendants  lived  in  it  until  they  became  extinct  in  the 
legitimate  male  line.  They  still  continue  in  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  a  natural  son  of  his  grandson  Wadham  (1737- 
1812). 

The  families  of  Sir  Wadham’s  fifth  and  sixth  sons, 
Thomas  of  Wild  Court  and  George  of  the  Close,  were  as 
transient  as  was  that  of  Sir  Wadham’s  eldest  son  John. 
References  to  them  will  be  found  in  appropriate  places. 
Thomas  of  Wild  Court  was  mentioned  in  Volume  I  as 
representing  Yarmouth  in  the  Parliament  of  1685.  In 
this  volume  we  shall  meet  him  again  as  member  for  the 
Borough  of  Wilton. 

Sir  Edmund  of  Kentsford  and  Sir  Francis  of  Trent,  the 
forebears  of  the  Kentsford  and  Trent  branch,  were  the 
sons  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  on  his  deathbed  conjured  them 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Crown  in  all  circumstances.  They 
obeyed  and  gave  whole-hearted  support  to  the  Stuarts. 

In  the  first  volume  Sir  Edmund’s  son,  Thomas  of 
Tale,  had  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Hugh  of  Kents¬ 
ford,  as  member  for  Minehead,  and  had  been  promoted  to 
be  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  II,  and  his 
wife  Winifred  to  be  a  Dresser  to  the  Queen.  Distasteful 
as  the  revolution  was  to  them,  they  accepted  it,  as  is 
related  in  the  first  chapter. 

Sir  Edmund’s  fourth  son,  Sir  Charles,  had  married 
Jane  daughter  of  Sir  James  Young,  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Privy  Chamber  to  Charles  I.  He  sat  for  Southampton 
after  1679.  But  he  was  alienated  from  the  Stuarts  by 
James  II’s  appointment  of  Roman  Catholics  as  officers  of 
the  army,  and  in  Chapter  I  we  shall  find  him  an  active 
Whig.  Despite  his  ten  sons,  his  family  became  extinct  in 
the  second  generation. 1 

Sir  Edmund’s  youngest  surviving  brother,  Sir  Francis 

1  See  Genealogy  III. 
xi 
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of  Trent,  died  in  1676,  leaving  four  sons.  The  eldest,  Sir 
Thomas,  was  in  possession  of  his  family’s  estates  in  1688. 
Five  years  later,  on  his  death,  they  passed  into  the  far 
safer  keeping  of  his  younger  brother,  Sir  Francis,  who 
had  before  saved  them  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of 
three  moneylenders.  We  shall  meet  this  Sir  Francis  in 
Chapters  I  and  III  as  member  for  Ilchester  in  succession 
to  Sir  Edward.  The  third  son,  Hugh,  was  a  professional 
soldier  whose  campaigns  are  the  subject  of  Chapter  II. 

The  development  of  such  of  these  branches  as  survived 
after  1688  is  illustrated  by  the  first  three  genealogies  at 
the  end  of  this  volume.  The  fourth  traces  the  descent  of 
the  United  States  branch  referred  to  in  Chapter  XII. 
At  the  end  also  will  be  found  a  list  of  those  of  the 
family  who  have  served  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  between  1439,  when  J°hn  of  Felbrigg  was 
elected  for  Norfolk,  and  1913,  when  George  Wyndham 
died  as  member  for  Dover.  Between  these  two  dates  1 1 6 
Parliaments  were  summoned,  of  which  the  membership  of 
1 01  is  known.  In  fifty-seven  of  these  the  name  or  names 
of  one  or  more  of  thirty-eight  members  of  the  family 
occur. 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

ames  II,  flying  from  his  kingdom,  left  behind  a  com¬ 
plicated  constitutional  problem.  He  had  dissolved  his 
only  Parliament  in  July  1687,  and  without  a  King’s  writ 
another  could  not  be  summoned.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  he  had  not  abdicated,  the  throne  was  not  vacant.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  filled,  and  the  writ  issued?  The  similar 
dilemma  in  1660  had  been  less  perplexing  because  the 
tenure  of  the  throne  was  not  then  in  question.  Charles 
had  been  sovereign  de  jure  and  by  divine  right  since  the 
date  of  his  father’s  execution.  Any  formal  illegality  was 
therefore  certain  to  be  condoned.  Even  so  the  House  met 
as  a  ‘Convention’.  The  precedent  was  followed  now;  but 
with  less  confidence,  William  issuing  letters  and  not  writs 
"  of  summons.  In  the  general  election  three  Wyndhams 
were  returned.  Sir  Edward  of  Orchard  Wyndham  again 
represented  Ilchester,  as  he  had  under  James  II,  his 
fellow-member  for  the  borough  being  William  Helyar  of 
Coker  in  Somerset,  grandson  of  Sir  Hugh  Wyndham  of 
Pilsdon.  Their  return,  however,  was  challenged  by  a 
petition.  Sir  Edward’s  uncle,  Thomas  of  Witham,  again 
sat  for  Wells  City;  and  Thomas  of  Wild  Court  was 
elected  for  the  borough  of  Wilton.  A  fourth  Wyndham 
member  joined  these  three  when  Sir  Charles  regained  his 
old  seat  of  Southampton  by  winning  an  election  petition 
against  his  victorious  opponent. 

The  borough  franchise  was  a  fruitful  source  of  political 
litigation,  lacking  as  it  did  the  uniformity  of  the  forty¬ 
shilling  freeholder  County  electorate.  In  ‘potwalloper’ 
boroughs  all  ratepayers  or  householders  were  voters.  In 
others  the  suffrage  was  confined  under  their  charters  to 
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the  Mayor,  the  bailiffs,  and  a  few  ‘select  burgesses’.  In 
others,  again,  it  was  exercised  only  by  those  who  had 
been  admitted  as  Freemen,  or  who  owned  certain 
burgages.  Ilchester  belonged  to  the  first  class,  and  all 
householders  were  qualified  to  vote.  The  result  of  the 
poll  had  been: — 


Sir  Edward  Wyndham  5  8 
William  Helyar  5  8 

William  Strode  52 

John  Speke  50 


William  Strode  of  Barrington,  like  his  brother  Edward  of 
Downside,1  had  supported  Monmouth’s  rebellion;  and, 
after  being  pardoned  by  James  II,  had  been  included  by 
him  in  his  list  of  dissenters  fit  to  be  appointed  as  Justices 
of  the  Peace  or  Deputy  Lieutenants.  John  Speke,  son  of 
George  of  Lackington,2  had  a  similar  history.  With  this 
background  and  the  closeness  of  the  voting  they  naturally 
petitioned,  asserting  that  fourteen  of  the  Tory  voters  were 
not  qualified,  being  boarders  and  not  householders.  But 
the  Committee  of  Privileges  found  against  them,  and 
Edward  and  Helyar  retained  their  seats.3  The  point  at 
issue  in  Sir  Charles  Wyndham’s  successful  petition  was 
whether  the  select  burgesses  or  the  ratepayers  were  the 
rightful  constituents  of  Southampton.  The  question  had 
been  settled  in  favour  of  the  ratepayers  in  1679,  when  he 
had  won  the  seat  for  Charles  II’s  fourth  Parliament. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  decision,  the  Mayor  had  now 
declared  Charles’s  opponent  to  be  returned,  on  the 
ground  that  only  select  burgesses  could  poll.  A  great 
array  of  historical  lore  was  cited  before  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  on  both  sides.  ‘Indentures  of  Return’,  going 
back  to  Henry  VI,  were  exhibited,  and  witnesses  testified 

1  Vol.  i.  306-8. 

2  Vol.  i.  294.  George  Speke  became  a  violent  Whig  at  the  time 
of  the  Titus  Oates  scare. 

3  J.H.C.  28  Jan.,  7  May  1689. 
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that  the  ‘Poor  Books’  had  always  been  brought  to  the 
poll  to  check  the  ratepayers.  On  the  other  side  evidence 
was  adduced  that  not  until  1679  had  anyone  not  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  legally  voted,  and  the  town’s  charter 
was  displayed  to  prove  that  the  liberties  and  customs 
resided  in  the  Guildhall  alone.  But  the  Committee  found 
for  the  ratepayers,  and  Charles  took  his  seat  on  2  January 
1690.1 

Of  these  four  members  the  most  active  Whigs  were 
Thomas  of  Witham,  who  remembered  the  appointment  of 
Edward  Strode  as  High  Sheriff  of  Somerset,  and  Sir 
Charles,  who  recollected  the  scrapping  of  tests  for  com¬ 
missions  in  the  army.2  Thomas  served  on  Committees  to 
prepare  the  bills  transforming  the  Convention  into  a 
Parliament,  to  legalize  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  ensure 
the  continuity  of  actions  at  law  interrupted  by  the  change 
of  sovereign.  He  shared  in  the  fruitless  discussions  on  the 
coronation  oath,  siding  with  those  who  desired  to  heal 
religious  differences  by  broadening  Anglican  compre¬ 
hensiveness.  They  were  defeated,  although  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  at  least  legalized  nonconformity,  and  Sir 
Charles  acted  twice  as  a  teller  against  proposals  to  exact 
from  dissenters  the  full  penalties  of  their  schism.  Sir 
Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  endued  by  the 
strait-laced  Dr.  Mill3  with  the  Stuart  doctrine  of  inde¬ 
feasible  right,  and  he,  his  fellow-member  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Nathaniel  Palmer,  were  among  those  who  hesi¬ 
tated  to  make  William  King  and  toyed  with  the  idea 
that  he  might  be  Regent  for  James.  But  in  the  end  they 
accepted  the  formula  that  the  throne  was  vacant  through 
the  King’s  flight  and  his  violation  of  fundamental  laws.; 
and  Sir  Edward  co-operated  in  an  enquiry  into  alleged 
Jacobite  activities.  Even  Thomas  of  Tale,  whose  family 
had  sacrificed  everything  for  the  Stuarts,  and  whose  son, 

1  J.H.C.  30  Nov.,  31  Dec.  1689,  2  Jan.  1690. 

2  Vol.  i.  304,  306.  3  Vol.  i.  301-2. 
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Charles,  was  an  exile  on  their  account,  became  reconciled 
to  the  change.  He  visited  Charles  in  France  in  February 
1689,1  and  no  doubt  came  to  an  understanding  with  him 
on  the  subject.  Moreover,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
new  regime  by  a  material  tie,  undertaking  to  raise  money 
for  it  which,  incidentally,  was  applied  to  paying  off  arrears 
on  his  and  his  wife’s  pensions.  By  this  ingenious  device 
he  received  £3,000  in  1691. 2  And  who  may  blame  him? 
His  pension,  a  just  recompense  for  his  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  in  which  he  believed,  had  seldom  been  paid;  and, 
despite  the  £3,000,  his  financial  troubles  followed  him 
to  the  grave. 

He  was  sued  by  two  creditors  from  whom  he  had 
borrowed  £200  in  1689,  was  arrested,  and  had  to  raise 
the  money  to  get  free.  And  when  he  had  deposited  the 
sum  the  Under-Sheriff  conspired  to  defraud  him  of  it. 
Then  the  death  in  1698  of  his  nephew  Edmund,  who  lived 
at  Kentsford,  brought  him  more  trouble.  As  there  was  no 
direct  male  heir,  the  life  interest  in  the  entail  devolved 
upon  him.  But  Edmund’s  seven  sisters,  and  Amias 
Bampfield,  the  husband  of  Arabella,  claimed  that  Edmund 
had  had  power  to  break  the  entail  and  had  done  so  when 
he  raised  money  on  the  estate  by  mortgage.  On  this 
presumption  his  will  ordered  the  estate  to  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds,  after  paying  off  the  mortgage,  to  go  to  his 
sisters.3  Thomas  was  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
having  borrowed  £150  from  two  of  them  and  £150  from 
Bampfield.  They  now  demanded  payment  and  sought  the 
aid  of  the  Courts  ‘against  his  frivolous  and  unjust  pre¬ 
tences’,  as  they  contemptuously  called  them.  In  this  they 
no  doubt  succeeded,  for  when  Thomas  made  his  will 
in  1704  he  could  leave  to  his  widow,  Winifred,  and  her 
children,  only  ‘the  money  due  from  Her  Majesty  the 

1  Cal .  S.  P.  Dorn.  W.  &  M.y  1689-90,  i.  7. 

2  Cal .  Tr.  Bks .,  1682-92,  ix.  632,  658,  709,  1308,  1989. 

3  P.C.C.  Lort,  222. 
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Queen  Dowager’  (Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  died  in 
1704),  whatever  interest  was  his  in  the  house  in  the  Green 
Cloth  Yard,1  and  a  claim  on  a  mortgage  disputed  by  the 
mortgagor.  Indeed,  his  mind  gave  way  ‘through  age  and 
through  the  misfortunes  that  had  ruined  his  estate  and 
beggared  his  family’.  He  died  in  1713  in  a  house  at 
Homington  in  Wiltshire  that  had  belonged  to  his  first 
wife.  Kentsford  was  sold,  and  remained  out  of  the  family 
until  repurchased  in  1806  by  George  3rd  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont.  Its  importance  lay  in  its  command  of  the  river 
flowing  into  the  sea  at  Watchet,  on  which  were  two 
fulling-mills,  one  paper-mill,  and  one  cornmill,  all  liable 
to  be  prejudiced  were  the  property  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  troublesome  owner.2 

Thomas’s  line  was  carried  on  by  his  two  sons  Edmund 
and  William,  the  one  by  his  first,  and  the  other  by  his 
second  wife.  William  is  reputed  to  have  married  in 
France,  but  when  he  died  in  1729  he  was  living  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  He  had  a  son  whose 
conduct  was  such  that  his  father  left  all  to  trustees  : 

‘to  pay  my  son  William  so  long  as  he  behaves  well  and  leads 
a  life  contrary  to  his  former  wicked  and  irregular  ways,  such 
allowance  as  they  think  fit.  If  he  continues  in  his  wicked 
course  one  shilling  and  no  more.’ 

Failing  a  reformation  he  left  the  estate  to  one  Mary 
Beardsley,  his  sole  executrix,  for  her  life,  and  finally  to 
‘such  housekeepers  who  have  lived  well  and  are  reduced 
to  want’,  which  explains  Mary’s  status.  She  inherited 
also  his  collection  of  manuscripts  and  books;  while  James 
Juline  Cxsar,  his  black  servant,  got  £20  and  a  dozen 

1  Vol.  i.  264.  P.C.C.  Leeds,  283. 

2  Wyndham  v.  Somner,  Chancery  'Proceedings  before  1714 .  Bridges, 
125/46.  Wyndham  Bampfield.  Bridges,  201/4.  Petworth  MSS. 
Henry  Tripp  to  Egremont,  7  March  1805.  Kentsford  then  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  capital  mansion  and  138  acres  at  a  price  of  £5,000. 
P.C.C.  Lort,  222;  Leeds,  283. 
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shirts,  socks,  and  handkerchiefs.  Edmund  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  daughters..  The  elder  married  one  of  his 
servants;  and  he  was  moved  to  cut  both  off  with  ‘five 
shillings  and  no  more’ : 

‘by  reason  of  their  robbing  me  and  afterwards  defrauding  me 
with  forgery  and  perjury  and  offering  to  evidence  it  with  their 
disobedience  and  violent  behaviour’. 

But  to  his  ‘well-beloved  son  Thomas’  he  left  all  the  rest. 
This  Thomas  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Tale.  We  shall 
meet  him  again.  He  did  not  quarrel  with  his  sisters,  and 
his  mother  being  the  aunt  of  George  Bubb  Dodington 
had  an  important  bearing  on  his  fortunes. 1 

The  dissolution  of  the  Convention  Parliament  was 
followed  by  a  general  election  in  February  1690.  Sir 
Edward,  Sir  Charles,  and  Thomas  of  Wild  Court  were 
again  returned.  Thomas  of  Witham  had  died.  Narcissus 
Luttrell  asserts  that  ‘he  went  into  the  country  to  court  a 
rich  widow  and  upon  some  discontent  shot  himself’.2 
No  other  evidence  confirms  this  alleged  tragedy,  and  one 
is  loath  to  believe  it  in  the  absence  of  any  ostensible  reason 
why  Thomas  should  have  been  discontented  even  if  a  rich 
widow  had  refused  him.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Wells  by  his  son  Hopton,  who  survived  an 
election  petition.  On  the  other  hand,  William  (1)  of  Dinton 
was  defeated  at  Salisbury  for  the  second  time  by  Thomas 
Pitt,  afterwards  Governor  of  Madras,  and  owner  of  the 
famous  diamond.  The  first  occasion  was  a  by-election 
for  the  Convention  Parliament  in  May  1689,  when  he  had 
stood  as  challenging  the'  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  the 
mayor,  the  twenty-three  aldermen,  and  the  thirty  common 
councillors.  Being  defeated,  he  petitioned,  but  without 
success.  After  becoming  a  common  councillor  in  the 
following  December,  he  very  nearly  won  the  seat  in  1690, 

1  P.C.C.  Isham,  83;  Bolton,  182.  Below,  pp.  186-7. 

2  Luttrell,  i.  612. 
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polling  twenty-three  votes  to  Pitt’s  twenty-five.  Again  he 
petitioned,  not  this  time  on  the  qualification  of  the  voters, 
but  alleging  that  five  of  Pitt’s  had  been  admitted  as 
electors  after  the  precept  for  the  poll  had  been  issued. 
His  case  was  weak,  as  he  himself  had  been  enrolled  very 
recently  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  an  admission  of  a 
voter  after  the  issue  of  the  precept  was  necessarily  invalid. 1 
Two  years  later  he  was  returned  for  Caine  and  had,  in 
his  turn,  to  defend  his  victory  against  the  petition  of  his 
opponent,  Sir  George  Hungerford  of  Cadenham.2  The 
electors  here  were  the  thirty  burgess  inhabitants,  of 
whom  Sir  George  claimed  to  have  polled  fifteen  against 
William’s  fourteen.  He  called  three  witnesses  to  testify 
that  in  the  election  for  the  Cavalier  Parliament  in  1661 
two  burgesses  had  been  disqualified  for  living  outside  the 
borough,  and  that  Oliver  Farman,  who  had  voted  for 
William,  lived  a  stone’s-throw  outside  of  it.  Another 
witness  asserted  that  a  steward  of  the  poll  had  openly 
boasted  that  William  would  be  returned  even  if  he  had 
only  ten  votes.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  bailiffs  declared 
that  he  had  been  offered  five  guineas  to  arrest  four  of  Sir 
George’s  supporters.  William,  in  reply,  succeeded  in 
proving  that  four  of  Sir  George’s  voters  had  been  dis¬ 
franchised  and  that  the  page  of  the  Town  Book  recording 
the  removal  of  two  of  them  had  been  torn  out.  To  this 
Sir  George  retorted  that  there  was  no  proof  of  their  dis¬ 
franchisement  and  that,  being  ‘tenants  in  ancient  demesne 
as  by  Doomsday  Book  doth  appear’  and  enrolled  in  the 
Court  Leet  of  the  Honour  of  New  Elm,  their  status  was 
unchallengeable.  But  the  Committee  ruled  against  him. 
On  the  point  of  Oliver  Farman’s  residence,  William 
established  that  he  had  lived  inside  the  borough  for 
several  days  before  the  election,  although  his  children  and 
their  maid  remained  outside.  The  same  point  of  residence 

1  J.H.C.  22,  24  March  1690;  Hoare,  Wiltshire ,  vi.  493. 

2  Sir  George’s  wife  was  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  half-sister. 
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had  come  up  in  the  petition  against  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham’s  fellow  member  in  1696,  and  the  decision  had  then 
been  that  an  out-living  burgess  did  not  forfeit  his  vote.1 

The  first  session  opened  with  a  procedure  introduced 
in  Charles  IPs  reign  indicating  the  growing  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  Commons.  Previously  members 
had  been  sworn  in  before  the  High  Steward  in  the  Court 
of  Requests.  Now  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  their 
own  chamber  by  deputies  appointed  by  themselves.  On 
this  occasion  Sir  Edward  was  one,  another  proof  of  his 
submission  to  the  new  regime.  In  1689  it  had  seemed 
likely  that  many  Tories  would  refuse  to  swear.  All  now 
took  the  oaths,  though  some  with  mental  reservations.2 

Much  time  of  the  House  was  as  usual  taken  up  with 
‘personal  bills’  dealing  with  estates:  bills  to  enable  them 
to  be  settled  or  exchanged  for  other  lands,  to  be  sold  or 
mortgaged  to  pay  debts,  to  authorize  capital  expendi¬ 
tures,  or  the  sale  of  the  mansion  house,  to  provide  join¬ 
tures  or  enable  minors  to  make  marriage  settlements, 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  wills  and  the  appointment 
of  trustees — all  highly  important  matters  when  English 
society  was  still  happily  based  on  the  land.  Sir  Charles 
served  on  several  such  committees,  as  well  as  on  others  on 
the  highway  laws,  the  poor  law,  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  the  recovery  of  rents,  on  false  and  illegal  returns  of 
members  of  Parliament,  and  on  an  importation  of  200 
tuns  of  Spanish  brandy.  The  wars  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
Continent,  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  naturally 
attracted  much  of  his  attention;  and  he  sat  on  Com¬ 
mittees  on  the  Navy  estimates,  on  the  cost  of  the  army 
in  Ireland,  on  the  militia,  on  clandestine  trading  with 
France,  and  on  supplying  the  army  with  English  produce. 
In  1698,  when  the  agitation  against  King  William’s  con- 

1  J.H.C.  29  Nov.  1691 ;  17  March  1696.  P.R.O.,  S.P.  34/24,  where 
there  is  a  copy  of  Sir  George’s  case. 

2  J.H.C.  20  March  1690. 
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tinental  policy  became  acute,  he  quitted  the  Southampton 
borough  and  was  returned  in  the  purer  Whig  atmosphere 
of  St.  Ives.  It  was  his  last  seat.  On  the  dissolution  of 
19  December  1700  he  retired  to  Cranbury,  his  home  in  the 
New  Forest. 

Here  he  had  already  fought  a  battle  against  incursions 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  lord  of  the  manor,  on  the  rights  of 
the  copyholders.  He  proved  that  the  customary  tenure 
of  the  manor  was  borough  English,  that  is  to  say  the 
youngest  son  inherited;  that  in  three  coppices,  covering 
about  60  acres,  the  tenants  had  rights  of  herbage,  pastur¬ 
age,  and  pannage;  that  the  lord  could  cut  only  one  stick 
of  oak  timber  in  the  lifetime  of  each  copyholder  for  the 
repair  of  the  barn  in  which  the  manorial  courts  were  held, 
and  that  the  right  of  choosing  the  Reeve,  Beadle,  and 
Hayward  of  the  manor  rested  with  the  jury  of  the  tenants. 
All  this  was  very  annoying  to  Mr.  Cromwell.  Sir  Charles 
also  became  Master  Keeper  of  the  East  Baileywick  of  the 
Forest  and  a  Justice  of  the  Quorum.  He  died  in  1707, 
leaving  a  will  made  as  long  ago  as  1680.  In  it  he  be¬ 
queathed  everything  to  his  wife,  giving  his  numerous 
children  no  more  than  £10  each,  not  doubting  that  she 
would  provide  such  portions  for  them  as  they  deserved. 
When  she  died  only  one  of  her  ten  sons  and  four  of  her 
seven  daughters  were  alive.  By  her  will  Cranbury  was 
sold,  and  of  the  proceeds  three  daughters  received  a 
quarter  each,  the  remaining  quarter  being  divided  be¬ 
tween  her  son  Charles  and  her  daughter  Charlotte.  From 
this  we  may  judge  their  respective  merits. 1 

Sir  Francis  of  Trent  was  available  to  fill  the  vacancy 
at  Ilchester  due  to  Sir  Edward’s  death  in  1695.  Having 
succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  in  1693,  he  was 
amply  qualified  in  social  status  and  landed  property,  with 
his  country  seat  at  Trent,  his  town  house  in  Paradise 

1  B.  B.  Woodward,  History  of  Hampshire ,  ii.  95-101;  H.M.C. 
House  of  Lords,  iv.  176;  P.C.C.  Eedes,  270;  Shaller,  222. 
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Row,  Chelsea,1  his  baronetcy,  and  the  pension  of  £600  a 
year  which  his  father  had  earned  by  his  services  to  Charles 
II  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.2  But  his  Toryism  was  not 
rigid,  and  on  two  occasions  he  showed  an  independence 
that  lost  him  his  seat  in  January  1701  and  earned  an 
abusive  epithet  in  1704.  Moreover,  his  inheritance  was 
burdened  with  an  embarrassing  lawsuit.  This  he  handled 
with  some  adroitness,  having  been  trained  as  a  lawyer. 
After  passing  through  Merton  College  he  had  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple  and  had  become  a  Clerk  of  Errors  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  But  he  forsook  the  law  for  a 
commission  in  Lord  Oxford’s  Regiment  of  Horse  and  an 
appointment  as  Equerry  to  James  Duke  of  York,  whom 
he  attended  to  Holland  in  1679. 3  Finding  this  service 
both  tedious  and  unprofitable,  he  begged  to  be  relieved 
after  a  year  and  returned  to  England  and  his  regiment. 

The  origin  of  the  litigation  was  the  settlement  Sir 
Thomas  had  made  on  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Croke.4 
Under  it  the  family  properties  were  vested  in  a  trust  for 
200  years,  subject  to  paying  Elizabeth’s  jointure  and 
providing  £4,000  as  the  marriage  portion  of  her  daughter 
Anne,  now  the  wife  of  William  James.  Thomas  had 
managed  to  upset  this  admirable  arrangement  by  some 
questionable  transaction  with  three  moneylenders,  into 
whose  hands  his  estate  after  his  death  would  con¬ 
sequently  fall  for  ninety-nine  years.  Fortunately  Francis 
got  wind  of  this  perilous  situation  and  managed  to  avert 
it  by  advancing  Thomas  £2,000  and  by  undertaking, 
whenever  he  became  the  life  tenant,  to  pay  Elizabeth 
£1,000  and  to  raise  the  £4,000  for  Anne’s  portion.  On 

1  The  house  was  demolished  in  1906.  2  Vol.  i.  266-7. 

3  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  Car.  II ,  xix.  127.  In  Vol.  i.  p.  295,  Note  1,  the 
‘Mr  Wyndham’  who  accompanied  James  was  wrongly  assumed  to 
be  Charles  son  of  Thomas  of  Tale  who  was  only  eight  years  old  in 

i67$>-  . 

4  Elizabeth  Croke  was  a  first-cousin  of  Sir  Francis’s  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Onslow. 
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these  conditions  the  estates  were  again  securely  locked 
up  in  another  trust,  this  time  for  1,000  years.  Elizabeth 
now  complained  that  her  £1,000  had  never  been  paid, 
and  Anne’s  husband  demanded  her  £4,000.  As  his  first 
line  of  defence  Francis  took  refuge  behind  the  ancient 
privilege  which,  since  1290,  had  protected  members  of 
Parliament  from  being  impleaded.  When  first  established, 
its  assertion  had  required  the  intervention  of  the  House 
in  each  case.  But  it  had  soon  become  automatic,  and  at 
this  time  was  beginning  to  arouse  in  members  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  inconvenience  to  others.  Many  had  refused  to 
benefit  from  it;  and  in  1695  a  Committee  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  should  apply  only  while  the  House  was  in 
session,  a  reform  that  was  not  legalized  until  1701.  In 
the  meantime  the  House  adopted  the  practice  of  referring 
each  case  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges.  Hence  in  1698 
the  procedure  was  open  to  Francis  to  use  against  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  claim.  He  waived  his  right  as  regards  Anne’s 
claim,  knowing  that  she  had  in  fact  received  the  money. 
The  Committee  exonerated  him  entirely.  It  declared  that 
he  had  paid  Anne  her  £4,000  and  that  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  pay  Elizabeth  her  £1,000  until  he  had  recovered 
the  £2,000  he  had  lent  to  Thomas  and  the  £4,000  he  had 
raised  for  Anne.1 

Another  disturbing  matter,  having  regard  to  Sir 
Francis’s  personal  service  to  the  future  James  II  as  well 
as  his  family’s  traditional  faithfulness  to  the  Stuarts,  was 
a  rumour  connecting  him  with  the  plot  to  assassinate 
William  III  at  Turnham  Green.  Queen  Mary  had  died  of 
smallpox  the  previous  year,  and  the  conspirators  hoped 
that  in  the  confusion  following  on  the  murder  of  the 
King,  James  might  be  restored  to  the  throne  with  French 
assistance.  The  inherent  weakness  of  William’s  here¬ 
ditary  claim,  apart  from  Mary,  had  already  induced 
members,  including  both  Sir  Francis  and  Sir  Charles,  to 
1  J.H.C.  13,  15  Jan.,  3  March  1699. 
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subscribe  to  a  declaration  that  he  was  their  rightful 
sovereign  irrespective  of  her;  and  after  the  plot  an 
association  was  formed  to  support  and  defend  him.  Both 
joined  it,  so  also  did  all  the  available  Deputy  Lieutenants, 
including  William  Wyndham  (i),  who  had  recently  pur¬ 
chased  Dinton.  Moreover,  these  associates  set  to  work 
examining  every  hundred  for  ‘papists,  non-jurors,  and 
other  disaffected  persons’,  and  making  preparations  in 
ammunition  and  other  necessaries  in  a  crisis.1  But  there 
was  some  disaffection  in  Lord  Oxford’s  regiment,  and  one 
Peter  Cook,  an  agent  of  James,  in  a  confession  stated  that 
Sir  Francis  had  been  present  at  a  secret  meeting  at  the 
Blue  Post  Tavern  in  Holborn  when  plans  for  the  rising 
had  been  discussed.  It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that 
no  credence  could  be  attached  to  his  evidence,  and  Sir 
Francis  was  not  arraigned.2  The  malice  of  Elizabeth  and 
Anne  was  much  more  embarrassing  to  him. 

He  continued  his  placid  parliamentary  career  through 
these  diversions,  holding  his  seat  in  the  general  election 
of  1698,  but  losing  it  in  January  1701  in  the  growing 
agitation  against  William’s  policy.  The  setback,  however, 
was  only  temporary.  He  was  restored  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  thanks  to  Louis  XIV’s  pretentious  declaration 
to  the  dying  James  II  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
‘Old  Pretender’  as  King  of  England.  He  was  now  the 
only  Wyndham  member  of  the  House.  But  before  we 
pursue  his  political  history  further  we  must  give  an 
account  of  his  younger  brother  Hugh,  who  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier. 

1  Add  MSS.  28880,  f.  120. 

2  Cal.  S.  P.  Dow.  W.  &  M.,  vi.  109-10;  J.H.C.  1696,  p.  470. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  'New  Model’  in  the  Civil  War 
and  its  actions  after  the  parliamentary  victory  had 
instilled  into  all  good  Tories  an  ineradicable  aversion 
to  a  standing  army.  Any  regular  force  was  suspect  too, 
because,  unlike  the  militia,  it  was  independent  of  the 
landed  interest.  To  John  Wyndham,  commanding  the 
Militia  Foot  Regiment  of  Salisbury,  and  owner  of 
Norrington,  with  its  fourteenth-century  hall,  its  gardens, 
stewponds,  bowling-green,  terraces,  and  other  ‘natural 
concomitants  of  baronial  residences’,1  this  objection 
meant  much.  He  was  equally  alive  to  the  harmful  social 
effects  of  militarism,  and  had  eloquently  protested  against 
them  in  a  speech  in  James  II’s  solitary  Parliament.  Having 
gone  through  the  Sedgemoor  campaign,  he  could  speak 
from  experience.  The  free  quarters  demanded  by  the 
troops,  the  depredations,  and  the  even  fouler  crimes  they 
committed,  harmed  the  people,  who  could  get  no  redress, 
and  proved  that  the  executive  was  unable  to  control  an 
army.  Although  the  Mutiny  Act  had  done  something  to 
alleviate  these  grievances,  the  only  true  remedy  for  them 
was  to  keep  the  army  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
and  for  Parliament  to  refuse  any  additions  to  its  strength.2 

The  prejudice  was  not  shared  by  the  Wyndhams  of 
Trent.  Both  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Francis  followed  their 
father  into  Lord  Oxford’s  Regiment  of  Horse,  and 
Thomas  afterwards  held  a  commission  in  Lord  Bath’s 
Regiment  of  Foot.  Francis,  after  his  boring  year  as 

1  See  Hoare’s  Wiltshire. 

2  Cal.  S.  P.  Do/n.  Car.  II.  xxii.  209;  Hoare’s  Wiltshire ,  Hundred  of 
Chalk;  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  Chap  vi. 
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Equerry  to  the  Duke  of  York,  returned  to  London  and 
‘applied  himself  to  arms’,  to  quote  his  monument  in 
Trent  Church — though  where  and  when  the  inscription 
does  not  say.  The  fourth  and  youngest  brother,  Edmund, 
like  Francis,  deserted  the  law  to  become  an  officer  in  the 
Duke  of  Bolton’s  Infantry,  a  regiment  raised  by  William 
III.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the  law  and  became  a  Clerk 
of  the  Jurats,  whose  duty  was  to  issue  writs  for  the 
appearance  of  juries  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  at 
County  Assizes.  A  return  of  the  fees  charged  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Prison  of  Westminster  was  made  by  him  to 
Parliament  in  1729.1  Hugh,  the  third  brother,  made  the 
army  his  life’s  work  and  rose  to  be  a  Lieutenant-General. 

Hugh’s  earliest  military  appointment  was  in  1685,  when 
James  II  gave  him  command  of  a  troop  of  the  1st 
Dragoons.  Later  he  transferred  to  the  4th,  perhaps 
because  the  regiment  had  been  raised  in  Somerset  and  the 
west.  He  was  in  Scotland  when  Killiecrankie  was  fought, 
but  was  not  present  at  that  reverse.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  Ireland,  and,  being  appointed  second  in 
command  to  Colonel  Byerley  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  sharing  in  the  defeat  of  James  at  the 
Boyne.  He  owed  the  promotion  to  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg,  the  commander  of  the  army  before  the  battle,  who 
had  every  reason  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  his  troops. 
No  officer  of  the  6th  had  seen  any  service  until  Hugh 
joined  from  Scotland.  Byerley,  whose  charger  was  the 
Byerley  Turk,  had  ‘never  seen  a  pistol  fired’.  Nor  was  he 
competent  as  a  peace  commander,  for  he  left  his  regi¬ 
mental  accounts  in  inextricable  confusion.2 

After  the  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  James’s  army  retreated 
to  Limerick,  while  he  himself  fled  to  France.  King 
William  also  had  to  return  to  England.  Hence  the  next 

1  J.H.C.  1729,  p.  381. 

2  H.M.C.  Duke  of  Buccleuch ,  ii.  58;  Cal.  S.  P.  Dorn.  W.  &  M. 
1689-90,  274,  489,  513. 
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operation,  the  siege  of  Limerick,  was  not  opened  until 
io  August.  On  the  27th  Hugh  was  involved  in  a  hot 
engagement.  A  breach  had  been  made  in  the  walls  and  a 
force  of  infantry,  including  a  Dutch  regiment,  was  ordered 
to  penetrate  it.  They  did  this  so  briskly  that  they  lost 
touch  with  their  supports  and  had  to  retire.  Thereupon 
the  Irish  made  a  sally  with  both  horse  and  foot,  and  the 
position  would  have  become  critical  but  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  two  Dutch  regiments  and  a  mounted  detach¬ 
ment  under  Hugh.  With  some  of  the  6th  Dragoons  and 
twenty-one  men  of  Oxford’s  Regiment  of  Horse,  they 
dashed  forward,  only  to  be  stopped  by  a  ditch  exposing 
them  to  a  deadly  fire  from  the  walls  and  counterscarps. 
Hugh’s  horse  was  shot  under  him  as  he  extricated  his 
men  from  this  perilous  position.  Only  he  and  one  other 
of  seven  officers  escaped  unwounded.1  This  setback, 
and  a  break  in  the  weather,  together  with  his  own  anxiety 
to  return  to  England,  induced  the  King  to  abandon  the 
siege  and  hand  over  the  command  to  General  Ginkel, 
with  headquarters  at  Kilkenny.  James,  however,  reaped 
no  benefit  from  these  changes,  for  on  arriving  in  Paris  he 
gave  so  gloomy  an  account  of  his  situation  that  Louis 
XIV  ordered  the  French  troops  in  Ireland  to  return  at 
once.  Deprived  of  their  support,  the  Irish  dissolved  into 
guerrilla  ‘Rapparees’.  Nevertheless,  two  actions  were 
fought,  one  at  Athlone  to  secure  the  fortified  bridge  over 
the  Shannon,  and  the  other  at  Aughrim  Castle.  The 
second  was  decisive.  It  was  hotly  contested,  the  Irish 
defending  their  ditches  stoutly.  At  a  critical  stage  their 
horsemen,  unexpectedly  advancing  over  a  bog,  drove  the 
English  infantry  back  almost  to  the  line  of  the  great  guns, 
and  the  situation  was  saved  only  by  a  cavalry  charge. 
There  followed  a  hot  dispute  all  along  the  line,  when,  by  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  the  French  general  commanding 
the  Irish  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  loss  threw  the 

1  H.M.C.  Burley-on-the-Hill ,  422-4. 
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enemy  into  confusion,  and  their  rout  was  complete, 
although  night  and  the.  bog  saved  many.  The  6th 
Dragoons  lost  one  officer  and  fourteen  troopers  wounded. 
Hugh  was  unhurt.  The  capitulation  of  Limerick  followed 
soon  afterwards  on  terms  that  allowed  those  Irish  who  so 
wished  to  go  to  France  and  enlist  under  Louis  XIV. 
They  were  formed  into  a  regiment  in  which  Thomas  of 
Tale’s  son  Charles  served.1  The  campaign  being  over, 
the  6th  Dragoons  returned  to  London  via  Bideford, 
where  Hugh  was  appointed  transport  officer  and  spent 
£400  on  the  service.  The  money  was  not  refunded  to 
him  until  the  following  July.2 

On  1  January  1692  he  succeeded  Byerley  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment.  It  was  a  disordered  inheritance, 
for  at  this  time  all  regimental  accounts  were  in  more  or 
less  permanent  confusion  owing  to  the  system  on  which 
they  were  administered.  Byerley’s  were  so  bad  that  Hugh 
found  it  impossible  to  ‘make  a  conjunction’  with  them, 
and  persisted  in  his  refusal  until  his  death.  The  chief 
sufferers  were  the  troopers,  whose  oft-repeated  petitions 
kept  the  matter  alive  and  were  the  subject  of  two  com¬ 
missions  of  inquiry.  All  the  money  for  pay  and  equip¬ 
ment  passed  through  the  Colonel’s  hands,  and  to  assist 
him  in  its  administration  he  employed  an  Agent  as  Regi¬ 
mental  Paymaster.  A  trooper  received  is.  6d.  a  day.  Of 
this  sum  is.  was  his  subsistence  allowance  paid  directly 
to  him  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  own  and  his  horse’s  keep. 
The  balance  of  Gd.  was  called  the  ‘gross  off-reckoning’, 
and  against  it  were  charged  a  poundage  of  5  per  cent  due 
to  the  Paymaster-General,  and  the  Agent’s  fees  calculated 
at  id.  in  the  £.  What  remained  over  was  the  ‘net  off¬ 
reckoning’,  and  was  available  for  regimental  clothing, 

1  Below,  p.  59. 

2  £100  in  Dec.  and  £300  on  22  July.  Cal .  Tr.  Bks.  ix.  1414.  The 
account  of  the  Irish  campaign  is  taken  mainly  from  Story’s  Impartial 
History ,  1693. 
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accoutrements,  and  contingencies.  When  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  these  exceeded  the  net  ofF-reckonings,  the  excess 
was  not  supposed  to  be  met  from  the  subsistence  allow¬ 
ance.  But  in  the  Irish  campaign,  on  the  authority  of  a 
royal  warrant,  this  principle  was  infringed. 

The  accounts  of  the  6th  Dragoons  over  which  the 
dispute  raged  for  so  long,  were  made  up  for  the  period 
from  i  September  1689  to  31  March  1692,  or  943  days. 
Byerley  was  answerable  from  1  January  1690  till 
31  January  1692,  while  Hugh  was  responsible  for  the  last 
two  months.  The  subsistence  allowance  for  each  trooper 
over  the  whole  period  amounted  to  /117 .  17 s.  Gd.,  but 
the  accounts  showed  that  only  £'51.  6r.  had  been  paid, 
the  balance  having  been  diverted  towards  the  cost  of 
provisions,  horses,  ordnance,  &c.,  during  the  campaign. 
Moreover,  even  after  these  expenses  had  been  met, 
there  still  remained  others  due  on  quarters  and  on  stop¬ 
pages  for  leaves  of  absence,  which  amounted,  according 
to  the  Agent’s  accounts,  to  £ 10 .  is.  id.  per  head.  In  these 
circumstances  there  was  little  chance  of  the  troopers 
getting  any  refund  of  their  appropriated  allowance,  and 
their  petitions  on  the  subject  were  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  Commissioners  on  the  debts  of  the  Army  in  1703.1 

It  is  agreeable  to  record  that  the  complaining  troopers 
excluded  Hugh  from  their  strictures  and  declared  that  he 
at  least  had  endeavoured  to  do  them  justice.  He  was  the 
better  able,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  mutiny  when  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  leave  London  for  Plymouth  and 
embark  for  Flanders  in  March.  Assembling  at  Charing 
Cross,  the  men  presented  a  petition  to  the  Queen  for 
their  arrears  and  refused  to  leave  before  they  had  been 

1  J.H.C.  14  Dec.  1696,  30  March  1697;  H.M.C.  v.  449-52;  Cal. 
Tr.  Bks.  1693-6,  270,  282,  299;  Cal.  TV.  Papers,  1557-1696,  306; 
Clifford  Walton,  History  of  the  Standing  British  Army  1660-ijoo.  For 
the  year  1703  £22,278  was  appropriated  for  the  regiment  less  £1,113, 
the  5  per  cent  due  to  the  Paymaster-General.  P.R.O.,  A.O.  3/37. 
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paid.  They  were  restored  to  order  only  by  the  promptness 
and  tact  of  the  second-in-command,  by  their  faith  in 
Hugh,  and  by  an  order  to  Byerley  to  render  an  account. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  Hugh’s 
period  of  command  was  free  from  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments.  For  one  thing,  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  first 
agent,  Tracy  Pauncefoot,  who  became  notorious  for  his 
frauds.  His  successor,  Richard  Butler,  was  at  least  more 
honest. 1 

The  campaign  in  Flanders  ending  in  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  need  not  detain  us,  for  no  records  of  it  personal 
to  Hugh  have  survived.  Its  two  battles  of  Steenkirk  and 
Landen  were  mainly  infantry  engagements.  Only  after 
the  foot  had  been  forced  back  at  Landen  did  King 
William  bring  up  his  six  regiments  of  horse  to  cover  the 
retreat  by  a  series  of  gallant  charges  in  which  the  6th 
Dragoons  lost  heavily.  It  was  probably  at  Landen  that 
Hugh  lost  an  arm,  and  in  London  he  was  reported  to  be 
dead.2 

On  returning  to  England,  the  regiment  was  fortunate 
to  survive  the  general  holocaust  of  units  that  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  standing  armies  imposed  after  every  peace. 
Its  establishment  was  reduced,  however,  to  204  men  and 
twenty-one  officers,  among  whom  was  now  William  3 
the  third  surviving  son  of  the  William  of  Felbrigg 
whose  experiences  in  the  Norfolk  elections  were  described 
in  the  first  volume.  He  joined  while  the  regiment  was 
quartered  at  Chichester,  Arundel,  and  Petworth,  and 
served  with  it  through  Marlborough’s  campaigns,  losing 
a  leg  at  Blenheim. 

The  damage  to  Hugh’s  health  is  proved  by  his  making  a 
will  in  July  1698  while  staying  with  his  sister  Elizabeth 

1  Clifford  Walton,  op.  cit.,  683;  R.  Cannon,  Historical  Kecords 
of  the  Sixth  Dragoon  Guards',  Luttrell,  ii.  398,  400,  404. 

2  Luttrell,  iii.  148,  150;  iv.  238. 

3  William  was  promoted  Captain  in  Sept.  1702  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  Oct.  1706. 
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Harbin  at  Newton  Surmaville — ‘sick  in  body,  yet  of  good, 
perfect  and  sound  mind7.  After  leaving  £40  to  two  god¬ 
children  and  giving  instructions  about  being  ‘interned 
decently  and  without  exhaustion’,  he  bequeathed  the 
residue  of  his  estate  to  his  two  sisters,  Rachel  and 
Frances.  They  were  still  drawing  the  pension  they  had 
inherited  from  their  mother,  and  Rachel  had  served  as  a 
Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Queen  Mary.1  Hugh  re¬ 
covered  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  take  lodgings  in 
London  at  a  rent  of  fifteen  guineas  a  quarter  and  lead  a 
fashionable  life,  recording  his  expenditure  in  an  account- 
book.2  Below  are  tabulated  the  totals  under  various 
headings  for  the  three  years  1  June  1698  to  31  May  1701 : 


1698-9 
£  -f-  d. 

1699-1700 
£  s-  d. 

1 700-1 
£  d. 

1.  Stables,  coachman, 
groom,  horse  feed, 
carriages,  &c. 

233  13  2 

139  13  I 

139  IO  O 

2.  Clothes 

204  12  4 

26  2  6 

2I7  3  O 

3.  Furniture 

118  10  8 

IOOO 

ii  13  6 

4.  Servants 

46  2  2 

29  3  6 

6518  1 

5.  Household 

122  4  7 

55  19  1 

97  is  2 

6.  Rent 

63  0  0 

63  0  0 

63  0  0 

7.  Sundries 

91  1 1  2 

884 

23  2  6 

£879  14  1 

£332  6  6 

<^r\ 

ITS 

00 

VO 

The  large  amount  in  the  first  year  is  accounted  for  by 
much  capital  expenditure,  such  as  £78  for  carriages,  £41 
for  ‘beds  and  other  work’,  and  £68  for  the  upholsterer. 
Clothes  involved  two  large  tailors’  bills,  totalling 
£157.  is.  id.  and  a  sum  of  £28.  15 s.  for  wigs.  In  the 
second  year  the  tailors  absorbed  only  £20,  and  the  wig- 

1  Vol.  i.  266-7.  Rachel  was  paid  £200  a  year  as  Woman  of  the 
Bedchamber,  P.R.O.,  T.  38/202.  Their  pensions  were  paid  up  to 
Queen  Anne’s  death,  T.  38/194,  195. 

2  This  account-book  is  preserved  at  Newton  Surmaville.  Hugh’s 
will,  P.C.C.  Poley,  48. 
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maker  nothing.  But  in  the  third  year  the  tailors’  bills 
again  rose  to  A  49,  £43  being  paid  in  cash,  and  promissory 
notes  given  for  the  balance,  with  i'34  for  new  wigs  and 
-A  7  for  an  embroiderer.  The  apparel  bought  in  the  first 
vear  lasted  over  the  second,  but  had  to  be  renewed  in  the 
third.  The  large  amount  for  sundries  in  the  first  vear  was 
due  to  an  investment  of  /70  in  lottery  tickets,  a  govern¬ 
ment  revenue  device.  In  the  third  year  sundries  were 
again  heavier  because  of  an  apothecary’s  bill.  In  the  first 
vear  household  expenses  included  /40  for  cdiet  and  cook’s 
wages’,  A  7  for  wine,  and  a  capital  outlay  of  i'44  for 
plate,  pewter,  table  linen,  and  kitchen  ware.  During  the 
second  year  wine  cost  only  £4,  and  Hugh  boarded  with 
his  sister  Rachel,  paying  her  -£45.  In  the  third  year  he 
spent  i'22  on  a  visit  to  Winchester,  and  later  took  a  house 
there.  Apart  from  this  the  two  largest  household  bills 
were  wine  i'36  and  ‘pieces  of  holland’  -A3. 

Apparendy  he  could  afford  such  a  standard  of  living, 
but  not  without  resort  to  promissory  notes  and  com¬ 
plaints  about  prices.  He  had  inherited  only  A  ,000  from 
his  father.1  Nevertheless,  he  was  able  to  pay  from  his 
own  resources  his  regiment’s  subsistence  allowance  for  a 
fortnight  in  September  1700,  amounting  to  i'347.  No 
doubt  he  made  the  customary  profit  on  the  transaction,  as 
he  did  also  during  the  year  September  1700  to  August 
1701,  when  he  paid  out  £  1,150  for  regimental  clothing, 
against  net  available  off-reckonings  of  over  A>350- 
His  pay  as  Colonel,  including  an  allowance  of  4 s.  a  day 
for  two  horses,  was  £474*  ior.  a  year. 

Life  in  London  was  interrupted  by  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  The  6th  Dragoons  were 
hurriedly  restored  to  an  establishment  of  342,  and  in 
April  1702  were  sent  to  Holland.  Hugh  accompanied 

1  The  legacy  was  the  amount  of  a  loan  made  by  Sir  Francis  to  his 
brother  Sir  Edmund  secured  on  the  farms  Treborough  and  Kents- 
ford. 
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them  as  a  Brigadier-General,  a  rank  to  which  he  had  been 
raised  shortly  before  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  He  had  a 
bad  crossing,  fifty-four  horses  dying  and  ten  others  being 
rendered  unfit  for  service.  Amongst  the  dead  was  one  of 
his  own,  ‘as  fine  a  gelding  as  was  to  be  had  in  England’, 
and  another  was  so  bruised  and  lamed  as  to  be  useless. 
He  was  left  with  only  one  old  horse  and  two  for  his 
servants.  He  was  obliged  to  travel  to  Bois-le-Duc,  where 
his  regiment  was  stationed,  in  a  post-wagon,  and  so 
caught  a  fever  that  prevented  him  waiting  upon  Lord 
Marlborough  in  The  Hague.  To  excuse  himself  he 
wrote  to  William  Blathwayte,  the  Secretary-at-War, 
asking  him  ‘to  stand  my  friend  to  Lord  Marlborough 
in  the  matter  for  really  it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
money’,  adding  a  hope  that  ‘if  there  be  any  promotion 
amongst  the  General  Officers  I  shall  not  be  forgotten’. 
Promotion  was  very  much  in  his  mind — ‘I  was  very  well 
assured  that  if  the  King  William  had  lived  I  should  have 
been  made  a  Major-General  before  my  Lord  Albemarle 
went  for  Holland  after  the  King’s  death’,  and  yet  some 
had  been  made  Major-Generals  who  were  younger 
Brigadiers.  ‘I  hope  I  shall  have  justice  in  that  matter.  I 
have  served  long,  but  will  say  no  more.’  His  promotion 
followed  soon  afterwards,  and  brought  him  back  to 
England  in  October  1702.1 

Thinking  his  military  career  was  finished  owing  to 
his  health,  Hugh  resumed  his  lodgings  in  London,  his 
payments  for  boarding  with  his  sister,  and  his  visits  to 
Winchester.  He  ordered  clothes  costing  £76,  spent  £33 
on  wigs,  bought  a  chariot  for  £54,  and  ‘lace  for  my 
coach’  for  £11.  10s.  He  paid  lawyers  £3  6,  no  doubt  in 
connexion  with  the  inquiry  into  his  regiment’s  accounts. 
After  thus  spending  a  year  he  was  recalled  to  service  by 

1  Add.  MSS.  38707,  ff.  88,  1 2 1 ,  138;  Luttrell,  v.  222.  In  1703 
Luttrell  reports  a  rumour  that  Hugh  was  to  be  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
v.  358. 
c 
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Portugal’s  adherence  to  the  Grand  Alliance  and  by  the 
Archduke  Charles’s  determination  to  assert  his  claim  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  England  was  bound  to  support  him. 
Indeed,  the  cry  ‘No  peace  without  Spain’  became  a  Whig 
obsession,  not  shared,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Tory  Wynd- 
hams.  In  fulfilment  of  its  obligations  the  Government 
decided  to  send  a  western  expedition  to  Portugal  and  an 
eastern  to  Catalonia.  Hugh  was  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  to  command  the 
western  force.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  wrote  con¬ 
gratulating  him  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  warm 
climate  of  Portugal  would  benefit  his  health. 1 

His  convoy  was  the  last  to  leave,  and,  meeting  very 
rough  weather,  was  obliged  to  call  at  Portsmouth, 
whence  Hugh  wrote  to  Blathwayte : 

‘The  weather  have  been  soe  very  stormey  that  the  boats 
cannot  as  yeat  come  ashore  soe  that  it  is  empossible  to  give  you 
an  exact  account  of  what  transports  [are]  heer,  but  the  Comi- 
tioner  tells  me  their  are  severall  wanting,  one  whereof  is  cast 
away  not  far  from  this  place,  but  the  men  are  all  saved  and 
severall  put  into  other  harbours.  Your  horse  is  very  well  but 
has  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it.  I  fear  it  wil  be  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  we  shall  be  ready  againe  to  sayle.  Severall  of  our 
transports  are  soe  damaged  that  it  will  be  a  considerable  time 
before  they  can  be  fitt  to  put  to  sea  and  some  whereof  will  never 
be  fitt  to  goe  to  sea  againe,  soe  that,  unless  their  is  some  care 
taken  before  the  rest  of  the  forces  come  from  Holland  I  fear  we 
shall  not  have  shipping  enough  to  carry  what  men  we  have.  .  .  . 
We  were  the  last  embarcation  force  to  leave.  Col.  Leigh’s 
recruits  we  had  nott  shiping  for  and  indeed  if  the  Admiral  had 
not  taken  three  hundred  recruits  on  board  the  men  of  war, 
which  he  would  not  consent  to  till  the  day  before  we  sayld  they 
had  been  left  behind,  besides  I  crowded  on  above  one  hundred 
and  fivety  amongst  the  forces  that  came  from  Ireland  and 
Holland,  and  all  the  shiping  we  had  for  all  our  recruts  which 
was  supplyd  by  the  Comitioners  of  Transport  came  to  but  one 

1  Marlborough’s  Despatches,  i.  164.  His  pay  as  a  Major-General 
was  £2  a  day,  with  ioj*.  a  day  for  his  A.D.C.  P.R.O.,  A.O.  3/37. 
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hundred  and  eight  men.  I  give  you  this  account  hoping  it  may 
be  in  yr  way  to  help  us.  We  wanted  bread,  bear,  water  on  board 
severall  of  our  transports.’ 

When  the  force  at  last  reached  Portugal  the  inefficiency 
of  Schomberg  and  the  inadequacy  of  Portuguese  prepara¬ 
tions  hindered  any  effective  operations,  and  in  August  the 
British  force  withdrew  to  Abrantes,  after  having  captured 
two  minor  fortresses  and  relieved  Badajoz.  Hugh  was  in 
command  of  it  pending  the  arrival  of  Lord  Galway, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  replace  Schomberg.  From 
Abrantes  he  wrote  to  Godolphin  in  August  1705 i1 

T  arrived  with  the  six  battalions  and  about  1 70  of  our  horse 
from  [the  Province  of]  Alemtejo  so  that  I  have  here  all  our 
English  troops,  that  are  able  to  march,  under  my  command 
which  consist  of  about  2550  men  in  the  ranks  besides  officers 
and  their  servants.  This  afternoon  I  received  120  horses  which 
have  formerly  been  refused  for  the  dragoons  that  are  afoot  in 
this  place,  but  they  are  extremely  poor  and  very  taughty 
[shaggy]  and  ill  horses,  but  the  King  [the  Archduke  Charles] 
desired  we  should  take  them  and  he  would  make  us  a  present 
of  them.  I  shall  send  away  Major  General  Lloyd  with  three 
battalions  of  foot  tomorrow  and  shall  in  a  day  or  two  follow 
with  the  rest  of  the  foot  and  some  horse  to  march  and  join  the 
Marque  das  Minas  who  is  about  thirty  leagues  from  here.  I  have 
my  health  much  better  than  I  have  been  for  some  years  past 
and  can  endure  the  heat  of  this  country  very  well.  Yesterday 
Lord  Portmore2  came  from  Lisbon  and  reviewed  the  troops 
this  morning.  He  was  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  would  not 
serve  in  this  country  under  my  Lord  Galway  so  that  I  hope 
that  as  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  make  me  a  Lieutenant- 
General  in  this  country  I  shall  have  your  Lordship’s  favour  so 
far  as  not  to  have  anybody  sent  over  to  command  me  under  my 
Lord  Galway.  I  have  served  a  great  while  and  have  always  had 
the  good  fortune  to  behave  myself  so  that  I  believe  no  man 
can  say  that  I  have  not  done  my  duty  upon  all  occasions.’ 

Hugh,  however,  was  to  be  moved  to  the  eastern  force, 
and  so  to  come  under  the  command  of  Lord  Peter- 

1  Add.  MSS.  38711,  f.  24;  28056,  f.  138.  2  Sir  David  Colyear. 
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borough.  Meanwhile  he  and  the  western  force  re¬ 
mained  at  Estromoz,  preparing  for  reopening  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  March : 

‘Here  is  no  news  stirring  in  this  part  of  the  country,  all  things 
being  very  quiet.  Our  troops  are  very  healthy  and  are  within  a 
very  few  complete.  The  recruits  which  came  from  Ireland  are 
very  good  and  I  hope  will  serve  well.  I  have  been  round  the 
quarters  and  do  not  find  any  papists  amongst  them  although  it 
was  otherwise  reported  at  their  first  coming.  We  shall  be 
ready  to  take  the  field  next  month  and  hope  the  Portuguese  will 
be  likewise,  but  we  have  a  very  untoward  sort  of  people  to 
deal  with.’ 

Early  in  March  he  was  told  he  was  to  go  to  Catalonia : 

‘My  Lord  Galway  having  showed  me  a  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Hedges’  letter  wherein  my  Lord  Peterborough  desired  leave 
of  the  Queen  for  me  to  go  forthwith  to  Catalonia  to  serve  there 
under  his  Lordship  (which  I  must  own  did  a  little  surprise  me) 
and  that  Her  Majesty  being  quite  willing  to  gratify  his  Lordship 
therein  if  I  was  willing  to  go  thither,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
believe  me  that  I  shall  never  refuse  going  thither  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world  that  Her  Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  send  me  and 
am  here  with  what  equipage  I  have  ready  to  embark.  I  thank 
God  I  have  my  health  pretty  well  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
through  the  fatigue  of  the  war  in  Catalonia  as  well  as  I  have 
done  in  other  countries.’ 

The  situation  in  Catalonia  was  very  different  from  the 
stagnation  in  Portugal.  By  masterly  bluffs  Peterborough 
had  captured  Barcelona  and  had  seized  Valencia  in  order 
to  open  up  a  way  to  Madrid  through  Requena,  Valverde, 
and  Tarancon.  He  put  Hugh  in  command  of  the  troops 
sent  to  capture  these  places,  giving  him  ‘all  the  forces  he 
had,  which  were  not  above  two  thousand’,  including  two 
battalions  of  English1  and  two  of  Irish  infantry,  some 
German  and  Spanish  troops  and  some  dragoons. 

1  One  was  a  battalion  of  the  Guards.  Hugh’s  aide-de-camp  was 
Pierre  Renouard,  a  Huguenot  serving  in  the  English  army. 
Huguenot  Society  Proceedings ,  ix.  200. 
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Requena  was  so  built  that  its  outside  houses  collectively 
formed  its  walls,  the  defenders  firing  out  of  the  windows. 
Hugh,  after  reconnoitring  the  place  and  ‘finding  much 
greater  opposition  than  he  at  first  imagined’,  asked  for 
an  engineer  and  explosives  to  blow  a  breach;  and  Captain 
George  Carleton,  who  afterwards  published  an  account  of 
the  campaign,  was  sent  to  him  with  forty-five  barrels  of 
powder  and  an  escort  of  an  officer  and  thirty-two  men. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  way,  one  of  the  men,  in  trying  to 
shoot  a  runaway  pig,  exploded  the  powder  and  blew  up 
himself,  the  officer  and  most  of  the  escort.  So  Carleton 
reached  Requena  with  only  a  few  soldiers  and  no  powder. 
Still  Hugh  contrived  to  bluff  the  garrison  by  driving  a 
mine  under  an  old  castle  that  was  part  of  the  defences. 
‘Scarce  had  the  oven  of  the  mine  been  framed’  than  the 
garrison  capitulated;  and  Hugh  occupied  the  town  with 
his  German  and  Spanish  troops,  keeping  his  four  infantry 
battalions  and  the  dragoons  outside. 

Peterborough  was  now  anxious  to  push  on  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Alarcon,  on  the  Jucar  river,  as  the  best  base 
for  a  dash  to  Madrid.  In  a  letter  sent  from  Valencia 
urging  speed,  he  referred  to  Hugh’s  health: 

‘If,  Sir,  you  are  indisposed  and  that  it  were  more  for  your 
satisfaction  or  health  to  be  here,  there  is  no  inconvenience  to 
the  service.  I  will  send  the  Quarter-master-general  towards 
Requena  and  you  may  be  here  to  assist  at  those  councils  of  war 
that  may  be  held;  if  going  backwards  and  forward  be  incon¬ 
venient  to  you,  I  will  send  expresses  to  consult  you  upon  all 
occasions.’ 

But  Hugh  remained  at  Requena.  He  was,  however, 
doubtful  about  a  further  advance,  owing  to  the  condition 
of  his  command.  His  Irishmen  had  no  mules  to  carry  their 
baggage,  and  the  English,  ‘being  not  seasoned  men  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  heats  of  the  country’,  were  falling 
sick.  As  regards  transport  animals,  Peterborough  insisted 
that  everything  requisitioned  must  be  paid  for;  and  when 
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Hugh  procured  some  fifty  or  sixty  mules  he  had  no 
money. 

In  the  meantime  Charles  had  rejected  the  plan  to 
advance  on  Madrid  through  Valencia,  and  had  gone  to 
Arragon,  much  to  Peterborough’s  annoyance.  He  wrote 
a  long  plaint  on  the  subject  to  Hugh: 

‘So  fatally  averse  to  his  own  interest  his  advisers  have 
made  the  King,  that  not  only  he  is  not  to  be  persuaded  to  come 
by  Valencia  to  Madrid  .  .  .  but  he  uses  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  make  me  incapable  of  serving  him,  and  the  mortal  sin  that  I 
can  commit  is  to  go  towards  Madrid/ 

Still  he  determined  to  go  on;  and  in  the  decision  was 
supported  by  two  local  Spanish  commanders,  who  urged 
that  the  dragoons  should  be  sent  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  seizing  Campillo,  ‘a  very  rich  town  and  open’,  about 
forty  miles  from  Requena  on  the  way  to  Alarcon.  Peter¬ 
borough  approved  of  this  plan,  leaving  Hugh  to  decide 
whether  to  send  the  dragoons  alone  or  to  take  his  infantry 
with  them.  He  also  ordered  some  mules  to  be  sent  to 
him,  supplied  him  with  money,  and  announced  that  he 
himself  would  shortly  arrive  at  Requena.  Hugh’s  reply 
to  this  lively  communication  was  discouraging : 

T  have  formerly  written  your  Lordship  word  that  I  have 
not  one  cart  or  mule  for  the  train  in  this  place,  so  that,  if  I 
march,  all  the  guns,  powder,  and  ball  must  be  left  behind  in  the 
enemy’s  country,  this  town  affording  no  security  for  them. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  town  or  country  that  has  declared 
for  the  King’  (i.e.  Charles). 

He  then  announced  his  intention  to  send  the  horse  for¬ 
ward  and  the  Germans  with  them,  and  to  await  Peter¬ 
borough’s  arrival  before  marching  himself.  The  reply  he 
received  was  characteristically  vehement : 

‘Sir,  You  tell  me  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  march,  and 
did  not  enter  into  particulars  because  of  my  coming.  The 
mules,  the  waggons,  all  that  I  can  do  towards  jogging  on  the 
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foot  is  on  the  road  .  .  .  and  I  desire  you  to  give  order  to  the 
dragoons  to  march  immediately  by  Campillo  to  Villacanas, 
about  five  leagues  beyond  Campillo.  .  .  .  Some  other  horse 
will  in  a  few  days  come  to  Requenad 

Urged  on  by  this  missive,  Hugh  arrived  at  Campillo 
with  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  the  dragoons.  But 
his  losses  on  the  march  were  very  heavy.  Two  days  later 
he  was  at  Almodovar  on  the  way  to  Cuenca,  with  a  force 
that  Carleton  described  as  a  ‘company  of  foragers  rather 
than  an  army’. 

Cuenca  was  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  road  to 
Madrid,  but  was  important  as  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  To  besiege  it  with  such  a 
ramshackle  army  appeared  to  Carleton  to  be  a  feat  worthy 
of  Peterborough  himself.  Again  an  old  castle  formed 
part  of  the  defences.  It  was  silenced  when  two  pieces  of 
cannon  were  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Batteries  of  twelve 
guns  and  three  mortars  were  then  established,  and  the 
town  was  summoned  without  success.  Thereupon  the 
guns  ‘plied  it  warmly’;  until  a  lucky  shot,  that  Carleton 
claims  to  have  fired,  entered  a  window  of  a  house,  appar¬ 
ently  the  headquarters  of  the  defence,  and  caused  two  priests 
to  be  sent  out  with  proposals.  They  were  ‘so  triflingly 
extravagant’  that  Hugh  rejected  them  at  once  and  ordered 
the  bombardment  to  be  resumed:  and  with  ‘such  havoc 
and  execution’  that  the  priests  hurried  out  again  with 
‘much  more  moderate  demands’.  Hugh  accepted  them 
after  remodelling  them  a  little,  and  the  city  was  sur¬ 
rendered  that  very  day. 1 

Here  our  record  ends.  The  country  was  declaring 
against  Charles,  and  Galway’s  defeat  at  the  Battle  of 
Almanza  on  25  August  1707  foreshadowed  the  end  of  the 
first  Peninsular  War.  Hugh  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
reverse.  He  died  at  Valencia  on  30  September  1706. 

1  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton ,  ed.  C.  H.  Hartman;  F.  Russell, 
The  Tar l  of  Peterborough,  ii.  18-19;  H.M.C.  House  of  Lords,  vii. 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  three  countries — 
his  body  in  one,  his  bowels  in  another,  and  his  heart  in 
England.  It  is  an  exaggeration.  His  body  lies  in  Spain. 
His  heart  is  still  preserved  in  the  vault  of  Trent  church. 
A  sufficient  tribute  to  his  memory  is  Mackay’s  report  on 
him  to  the  Electress  Sophia  in  1706  as  ‘a  very  honest 
gentleman,  a  good  companion,  tall  and  thin5 — all  good 
qualities  for  a  cavalryman. 1 

1  Roxburgh  Club,  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Service  of  John  Mackay. 
Hugh’s  Will  is  endorsed  ‘Testator  obiit  in  Regno  Hispaniae’. 
P.C.C.  Poley,  48. 
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John  Wyndham  of  Norrington,  writing  from  London 
to  Thomas  Pitt  at  Fort  St.  George  in  December  1701, 
three  months  after  Louis  XIV  had  proclaimed  a 
James  III  of  England,  sent  him  a  budget  of  news: 

T  could  not  forebear  giving  you  an  account  of  how  affairs 
jogg  on  in  Old  England.  .  .  .  We  have  now  a  new  Parliament 
which  very  shortly  we  shall  have  trial  of  they  being  to  meet  the 
30th  instant.  There  is  also  a  free  discourse  about  a  coalition  of 
the  old  and  new  East  India  Companies  but  whether  the  moun¬ 
tain  comes  to  Mahomet  or  Mahomet  will  go  to  ye  mountain 
we  yet  know  not.  The  members  for  your  Burrow  of  Stratford 
are  Mr.  Charles  Mompesson  and  Mr.  Harvey.  Sir  Thomas 
Mompesson  is  dead  and  since  him  Canon  Barford  and  Mr. 
Hardwick  hath  his  canonry.  My  brother  Fownes  is  married  to 
a  Mrs.  Cable  (a  weighty  and  handsome  widow).  I  saw  Mr. 
Curgamen  lately  very  well.  I  think  I  have  now  troubled  you 
with  all  the  fresh  news  and  also  accounts  (good  and  bad)  and 
must  now  beg  your  favour  and  assistance  for  Mrs.  Deering 
the  bearer  hereof  who  will  acquaint  you  with  her  circum¬ 
stances  and  designs,  she  is  a  near  relation  of  Sir  Henry  Knatch- 
bulPs  whose  eldest  son  hath  married  my  daughter  and  made  me 
a  double  grandfather.’1 

This  new  Parliament,  however,  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  William  III  and  was  replaced  by  Anne’s  first 
Parliament  in  August  1702.  Sir  Francis  of  Trent  was  still 
a  member,  and  in  November  1 704  cast  a  vote  that  earned 
him  some  Tory  abuse. 

Queen  Anne  was  by  instinct  both  Anglican  and  Tory, 
and  her  replacement  of  William  III  encouraged  the  High- 
Church  party  to  renew  discriminations  against  dissenters. 

1  Add.  MSS.  22852,  f.  98.  The  ‘Burrow’  of  Stratford  was  old 
Sarum,  which  Thomas  Pitt  bought  from  Lord  Salisbury  for  £1,500. 
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The  Toleration  Act  had  not  abrogated  the  sacramental 
test  for  office,  but  the  obstacle  had  been  overcome  by 
taking  the  Anglican  Sacrament  occasionally,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  attend  Nonconformist  services.  The  Tories, 
incensed  by  such  scandals  as  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  the 
Nonconformist  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1697,  osten¬ 
tatiously  attending  More’s  Meeting-House  in  full  civic 
dress  and  preceded  by  his  sword-bearer,  were  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  stop  this  evasion  of  the  law  by  means  of  an 
Occasional  Conformity  Act.  They  passed  the  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities,  but  it  was  so 
amended  in  the  Lords  as  no  longer  to  satisfy  them. 
Among  its  opponents  in  the  Upper  House  were  Whig 
bishops  who  had  been  appointed  by  William,  including 
Gilbert  Burnet  of  Salisbury,  whose  latitudinarianism 
appeared  to  some  to  verge  upon  heresy.  In  the  following 
year  the  Commons  returned  to  the  charge,  but  with  the 
same  result.  In  their  third  attempt  in  November  1704  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  proposed  to  ensure  its  passage  by 
‘tacking’  it  on  to  the  land  tax,  and  so  rendering  the 
financing  of  the  war  dependent  upon  a  High-Church 
victory.  The  plan  over-reached  itself.  It  alienated 
moderate  Tories,  and  was  defeated  in  a  critical  division  by 
251  to  134.  Its  supporters  were  henceforth  branded  as 
‘tackers’  marked  down  for  denunciation  by  war  patriots 
in  the  coming  general  election;  while  those  Tories  who 
had  voted  in  the  majority  were  abused  by  the  ‘tackers’ 
as  ‘sneakers’.  Sir  Francis  was  a  ‘sneaker’.  It  was  fitting 
that  his  parliamentary  career  should  close  in  such  laudable 
company. 

Despite  three  marriages,  Sir  Francis  had  only  one  son, 
Thomas,  and  he  was  ‘undutiful  and  extravagant’.  Had  he 
not  predeceased  his  indignant  parent  he  would  have  in¬ 
herited  ‘one  shilling  and  no  more’.  He  had,  however,  a 
promising  hope,  an  only  son,  named  Francis,  for  whose 
upbringing  his  grandfather  left  precise  and  careful  instruc- 
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tions.  He  was  to  be  ‘placed  out  to  board  at  Eaton 
School’  and  was  to  remain  there  ‘until  he  had  continued 
one  year  in  the  sixth  form’.  If  he  then  went  to  an  English 
University  his  stay  there  was  to  cost  no  more  than  £100  a 
year.1  Unfortunately  none  of  these  provisions  was  of  use, 
for  he  died  three  years  after  his  grandfather,  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  The  baronetcy  thus  was  extinct,  and  the  estates 
passed  to  his  sister  Frances.  In  1726  she  married  Henry 
Bromley,  afterwards  Lord  Montfort,  but  died  in  childbed 
in  1733,  without  living  issue.  Thereafter  her  husband 
dissipated  his  and  her  heritage  and  committed  suicide  in 
1755.  That  was  the  end. 

John  Wyndham  of  Norrington  alluded  to  contemporary 
political  events  in  another  letter  to  Thomas  Pitt  written 
a  few  months  after  the  ‘tacking’  episode: 

‘As  for  news  of  more  general  concern,  our  Parliament 
members  have  divided  themselves  into  High  and  Low  Church. 
The  High  Church  are  for  observing  the  rubric  and  ceremonies. 
The  Low  Church  men  go  to  our  church,  but  so  far  flatter  the 
dissenters  as  at  any  time  to  have  their  assistance  at  elections, 
and  consequently  the  best  places  at  Court,  Army  and  Navy;  and 
will  not  stand  with  them  for  a  small  matter  rather  than  lose 
their  so  useful  favours.  The  church  is  also  somewhat  party 
coloured,  I  wish  I  could  also  say  without  a  rent  on  account  of 
interest;  but .  .  .  though  churchmen  preach  down  money  as  the 
root  of  all  evil  to  us  laymen,  yet  they  themselves  have  no 
aversion  to  it,  and  the  expectation  of  the  fat  bishopric  of 
Winchester  after  the  old  and  infirm  Doctor  Mews,  is  a  great 
softener  of  obstinate  dispositions/ 

He  added  in  the  same  cynical  tone : 

‘As  for  our  temporal  masters,  they  doubtless  love  the 
government  very  well,  for  I  am  sure  they  make  very  much 
of  it/ 

The  temporal  masters  were  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Sydney  Godolphin,  and  Robert  Harley.  All  three  had 

1  P.C.C.  Fox,  86. 
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been  Tories  whom  John  regarded  as  more  or  less  rene¬ 
gades.  Godolphin  had  favoured  William  of  Orange 
becoming  Regent;  and  both  he  and  Marlborough  corre¬ 
sponded  with  James.  Now  they  were  for  sacrificing  all  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  turned  to  Whigs  and 
Dissenters  for  support.  After  at  first  concurring,  al¬ 
though  unwillingly,  with  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,  they  refused  to  countenance  the  ‘tack’.  So  also  did 
Harley.  But  from  him  such  conduct  was  to  be  expected. 

In  a  second  letter  to  Pitt,  written  in  December  1707, 
John  again  attacked  those  who  thus  "merrily  sailed  with 
the  tide’ : 

‘As  for  church  affairs,  the  very  mentioning  of  them  turns 
my  head.  Trelawny  hath  the  fat  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and 
is  since  returned  to  his  old  principles.  A  set  of  men  who 
frequent  the  established  church,  but  favour  and  countenance 
the  Dissenters  to  gain  their  votes  at  the  elections,  have  pro¬ 
cured  themselves  to  be  by  much  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  merrily  sailed  with  the  tide,  having  already 
grasped  in  their  fancies  most  of  the  best  places  of  profit  and 
trust:  but  being  sharp  set,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  to 
satisfy  these  hungry  cormorants,  they  have  been  roundly  told 
that  the  building  was  finished,  and  they,  like  scaffolds,  are  not 
now  necessary;  which  very  much  chagrins  them,  who,  with 
Bishop  Burnet  in  the  head  of  them,  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
justify  flat  hypocracy  under  the  title  better  named  of  occasional 
conformity ;  but  now  they  are  kicked  out  of  their  fool’s  paradise 
without  a  fig  leaf  to  cover  their  shame.’ 

This  extract  calls  for  some  comment.  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelawny,  lately  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  been, 
while  holding  the  See  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  seven  bishops 
imprisoned  by  James  II.  But  he  did  not,  like  five  of  his 
fellow-sufferers,  refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and 
Mary;  and  he  voted  against  making  William  Regent.  His 
Toryism,  therefore,  had  not  been  as  true  blue  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  as  had  Godolphin’s.  After  Anne’s 
accession  it  became  sounder;  and  he  joined  Francis  Atter- 
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bury,  later  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  an  ardent  Jacobite, 
in  restoring  Convocation  as  an  offset  to  the  unsatisfactory 
bishops  inherited  from  William.  Then  the  ‘tacking’  inci¬ 
dent  turned  him  once  more  to  moderation;  and  in  the 
general  election  following  it  he  supported  the  ‘sneakers’. 
John  naturally  regarded  his  promotion  to  Winchester  as 
the  reward  for  this  betrayal.  Nor  had  he,  in  John’s  eyes, 
won  any  credit  from  his  new  allies,  for  old  Whig  stagers, 
like  Bishop  Burnet,  looked  down  upon  him,  and  attri¬ 
buted  his  preferment  to  his  birth  and  to  his  election 
interest  in  Cornwall.  Hence  John’s  caustic  forecast  that 
he  and  other  renegades  would  be  abandoned  like  scaffold¬ 
ing  after  the  building  had  been  finished.  And  the  pro¬ 
phecy  was  fulfilled  in  1708.  The  Whigs  were  better 
organized  and  more  united  in  their  aims  than  were  the 
Tories,  and  after  the  general  election  the  Government 
became  wholly  theirs. 

Amongst  their  supporters  in  the  new  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  Ashe  Windham  of  Felbrigg,  who  was  returned 
for  Norfolk,  and  Francis  Wyndham  of  Clearwell,  third 
son  of  John  of  Dunraven  and  husband  of  Mercy  Strode, 
who  became  member  for  Gloucester  City.1  For  both,  the 
session  was  the  limit  of  their  parliamentary  experience. 
Ashe  was  a  ‘pleasant,  cultivated,  easy-going  country 
squire’2  who  was  one  of  three  movers  of  the  resolution 
praying  the  Queen  to  marry  again  after  the  Prince  George’s 
death.3  Francis’s  interests  were  more  religious  than 
political  and  he  became  an  active  worker  for  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  1702. 
It  is  possible  that  he  underwent  a  conversion,  for  he 
had  been  one  of  those  who  stood  bail  for  the  notorious 
Lord  Mohun  in  his  trial  for  mortally  wounding  Captain 

1  Francis  was  elected  vice  Mr.  Cook  deceased. 

2  For  Ashe  Windham  see  Mr.  Ketton-Cremer’s  Norfolk  Portraits, 
70-82.  Peter  Wentworth  describes  him  as  ‘a  young  spark’! 

3  Wentworth  Papers ,  1705-39,  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  p.  75. 
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Richard  Coote  in  Leicester  Square  in  1699.1  Moreover, 
Francis  had  had  trouble  in  1695  over  his  marriage  settle¬ 
ment.  He  had  undertaken  to  lay  out  £7,000  in  land  to  be 
settled  on  his  wife  and  her  children.  Her  family  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  not  done  so.  His  excuse  was  that  he 
had  deposited  £3,000  with  Sir  Stephen  Evance,  a  well- 
known  London  goldsmith  and  member  of  Parliament  for 
Bridport.  The  privilege  of  Parliament  was  therefore  a 
hindrance  to  Francis,  instead  of  the  protection  it  was  to 
his  cousin.  Nor  had  Sir  Stephen  any  scruples  about  using 
it  to  the  full.  At  this  time  he  stood  high  enough  in  the 
general  estimation  for  Thomas  Pitt  to  entrust  the  famous 
diamond  to  his  care.  But  his  reputation  soon  afterwards 
crumbled  in  his  suicide.  Francis,  therefore,  got  no  satis¬ 
faction,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  Committee  of  Privi¬ 
leges  was  not  sympathetic  to  his  petition,  and  let  it  drop.2 

Work  for  the  S.P.C.K.  as  one  of  its  correspondents  in 
Gloucestershire  caused  him  to  spend  from  two  to  six 
months  in  London  every  year  attending  the  Society’s 
weekly  meetings  and  taking  his  annual  turn  at  presiding 
over  them  for  one  month.  He  was  in  touch  also  with  the 
Edinburgh  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  and 
obtained  copies  of  its  publications.  In  1704  it  distributed, 
at  the  Queen’s  charge,  10,000  of  The  Soldiers'  Monitor  to 
the  army  in  Flanders  (4,000  stitched  in  blue  paper,  700  in 
gold  paper  for  the  officers  and  5,300  bound).  He  sub¬ 
mitted  a  copy  to  his  colleagues  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  together 
with  a  letter  from  Thomas  Bray,  their  founder,  saying 
that  he  had  heard  from  the  Chaplain  of  Frederick  I  of 
Prussia  that  the  King,  when  in  Council,  had  pulled  a  copy 
out  of  his  pocket  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  all  his 
soldiers.  Charles  XII  had  done  the  same  with  it  and  with 

1  Luttrell,  iv.  368. 

2  J.H.C.  21,  28  Nov.  1696;  20,  25,  26  Jan.  1697.  In  March  Sir 
Stephen  was  petitioned  against  by  another  depositor  and  had  to  be 
sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms. 
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The  Caution  to  Swearers .  Francis  gave  his  neighbours  in 
Gloucestershire  the  Dean  of  Lincoln’s  sermons  and  to  the 
people  of  Glamorganshire  Bishop  Tillotson’s  sermons 
translated  into  Welsh,  ‘with  very  good  effect’.  He  nego¬ 
tiated  with  a  Mr.  Whitledge  to  print  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  Welsh.  He  was 
much  attracted  by  the  Society’s  Charitable  Schools,  and 
in  March  1709  carried  a  resolution  that  whenever  the 
Society  received  a  bequest  for  charitable  uses  it  should 
be  applied  to  erecting  schools.  Probably  it  was  he  who 
got  Catherine  Wyndham1  to  subscribe  ‘four  guineas  a 
year  paid  quarterly’  to  this  object  in  return  for  a  packet  of 
the  Society’s  books.  He  tried  to  establish  one  of  the 
schools  in  Bristol,  was  interested  in  opening  libraries  in 
Bangor  and  a  school  at  Kidderminster,  sending  thither  a 
packet  of  tracts  ‘not  exceeding  20/-  in  value’.  In  his 
home  parish  of  Newland  he  founded  a  school  for  120 
children.2  These  and  similar  pursuits  were  more  con¬ 
genial  to  him  than  was  the  House  of  Commons.  Never¬ 
theless,  both  he  and  Ashe,  in  their  short  parliamentary 
careers,  were  able  to  vote  for  the  Act  naturalizing  foreign 
Protestant  refugees,  an  Act  which  the  Tories  repealed  in 
1712,  and  for  the  motion  declaring  Dr.  Sacheverell’s 
sermon  a  seditious  libel.3  11 93844 

This  famous  polemic  dissipated  the  Whig  triumph  of 
1708.  One  can  well  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which 
John  of  Norrington  welcomed  it.  At  last  here  was  a 
man  who  trounced  Whigs,  Dissenters,  and  moderate 
Tories  as  they  deserved,  who  then  stood  up  to  the  con¬ 
sequences,  and  whose  trial  and  virtual  acquittal  sent  a  wave 
of  Toryism  through  the  country.  Moreover,  other  dis¬ 
contents  fanned  the  reaction.  Among  them  was  a  growing 

1  Sir  William  Wyndham’s  wife.  See  below. 

2  These  particulars  are  taken  from  the  S.P.C.K.  Minute  Books. 

3  Francis  died  in  1716.  His  wife,  who  was  mad,  survived  him 
three  years.  Both  are  buried  in  Newland  church. 
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conviction  that  the  war  was  being  prolonged  to  no  useful 
British  purpose,  and  that  England’s  welfare  depended 
more  on  overseas  expansion  than  on  any  campaign  to 
place  a  Hapsburg  Prince  on  a  Spanish  throne.  Thus 
John,  writing  to  Thomas  Pitt  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Almanza : 

‘  Our  Court  yet  talks  of  nothing  less  than  forcing  the 
Spaniards  to  accept  King  Charles,  of  which  I  have  as  little 
hope  of  as  of  gaining  the  Ploly  Land  from  the  Turks/ 

Such  opinions  were  reinforced  by  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  by  the  mounting  national  debt  borrowed 
through  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  support  of  rich 
Whig  plutocrats,  whose  influence  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  landed  interest. 1 

This  in  brief  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sir  William 
Wyndham  began  his  political  career  in  1710  by  being 
elected  in  April  for  the  County  of  Somerset.2  All 
auguries  had  so  far  been  favourable  to  him.  Queen  Anne 
had  interested  herself  in  his  education  at  Eton,  where  his 
tutor  was  the  Rev.  James  Upton,3  and  at  Christ  Church, 
where  he  matriculated  in  1 704  and  sowed  some  transitory 
wild  oats.  His  mother,  who  died  that  same  year,  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  cheerful  home.  She  had  been  no  recluse 
in  her  widowhood,  and  in  1700  society  had  watched  with 
amusement  her  Tarrying  matters  so  smoothly’  between 
Henry  Boyle,  later  Lord  Carlton,  and  so  ‘agreeable 
among  the  ladies’,  and  Arthur  Mainwaring,  once  a  Tory, 
but  now  a  Whig.  No  one  could  decide  which  sat  nearer 

1  These  letters  of  John’s  are  in  H.M.C.  Fortescue. 

2  In  place  of  John  Prowse.  Luttrell,  vi.  579. 

3  The  Rev.  James  Upton,  1670-1749.  The  Gentleman' s  Magazine 
says  he  died  in  1749,  aged  seventy-nine.  The  Eton  Register  says  he 
matriculated  at  Balliol  in  1717,  which  must  be  wrong.  He  was 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Taunton  and  Rector  of 
Monksilver.  His  daughter  married  John  Tripp,  and  her  sons  will 
enter  this  history  hereafter. 
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to  her  heart.1  After  coming  down  from  Oxford,  Sir 
William  went  abroad,  as  every  man  of  quality  should. 
His  guardian  and  companion  was  Charles  Kinnaird,  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Stuarts.  A  lasting  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them,  as  a  mural  tablet  to  Charles’s 
memory  in  St.  Decuman’s  testifies.2  Only  one  shadow 
darkened  their  continental  tour.  While  in  Venice  Sir 
William  was  accosted  by  a  gipsy  fortune-teller,  who 
warned  him  to  beware  of  a  white  horse.  The  incident 
had  little  significance  until  one  day,  soon  after  his  return 
to  London,  as  he  was  walking  near  Charing  Cross,  he 
saw  a  crowd  of  people  entering  and  leaving  a  house. 
Asking  whose  it  was,  he  was  told  that  Duncan  Campbell, 
the  deaf-and-dumb  soothsayer  and  purveyor  of  mira¬ 
culous  cures,  lived  there,  and  that  anyone  might  consult 
him.  Sir  William  went  in,  and  was  startled  to  be  again 
warned  to  beware  of  a  white  horse.3  That  two  prophets 
so  far  removed  from  each  other  should  deliver  the  same 
message  added  to  its  menace,  and  on  two  subsequent 
occasions  was  he  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

The  next  event  of  his  life  was  auspicious  enough.  On 
21  July  1708,  while  still  a  minor,  he  married  Catherine, 
second  daughter  of  Charles  sixth  Duke  of  Somerset,  a 
personal  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  settlement.4  The  marriage  resulted  forty  years 
later  in  large  increases  in  Wyndham  possessions,  although 
at  the  time  the  contingency  was  remote.  Neither  did  the 
marriage  influence  William’s  politics.  The  Duke’s  intel- 

1  S.P.  Dom.  W.  &  M.,  1700-2,  p.  90. 

2  On  the  tablet  Charles  is  erroneously  described  as  third  son  of 
Patrick  Lord  Kinnaird,  his  eldest  brother.  He  was  fifth  son  of 
George  Lord  Kinnaird. 

3  There  are  several  versions  of  this  story,  but  the  most  reliable 
seems  to  be  that  given  in  Works  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Newton, 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  i.  87-8.  For  Duncan  Campbell  see 
D.N.B. 

4  6  Anne,  cap.  xviii.  Luttrell  says  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  evening  and  that  Catherine’s  dower  was  £10,000. 
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lectual  gifts  were  not  equal  to  his  pride — neither  was  his 
estate  until  he  became  the  third  husband  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Percy  heiress.  His  youthful  and  combative  son-in-law 
was  more  attracted  by  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the 
October  Club,  a  high  Tory  institution  whose  membership 
had  recently  grown  to  150,  most  of  them  ‘young  men  of 
estate’  new  to  Parliament.  They  met  of  an  evening  at 
the  Bell  Tavern  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  to  drink 
October  ale,  to  ‘design  to  have  every  Whig  turned  out’, 
and  to  spur  their  leaders  to  more  adventurous  courses. 
Whatever  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  Club  they 
undertook  to  stand  to  to  a  man.1  The  young  Sir  William 
was  captivated  also  by  Henry  St.  John,  whose  vigour  and 
brilliance  contrasted  markedly  with  Harley’s  drabness, 
and  who  was  of  an  age  to  be  both  friend  and  leader. 

Tory  prospects  brightened  in  the  general  election  of 
October  1710,  when  Sir  William  was  returned  for  the 
county  a  second  time  in  one  year.  Under  St.  John’s 
auspices  he  came  to  the  front,  and  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  was  rumoured.  He  acquired  a  house,  costing 
£7,000,  in  the  fashionable  Albemarle  Street,  and  furnished 
it  appropriately.  He  became  an  original  member  of  the 
Brothers  Club,  a  select  coterie  of  men  of  wit  and  men  of 
interest,  founded  as  an  offset  to  the  Whig  Kit-Cat  Club 
to  enlist  literary  talent  in  the  Tory  cause.  Swift  was  its 
greatest  catch.  He  dined  with  it  at  the  house  in  Albemarle 
Street  three  times  in  1711.2  Then  on  the  night  of 
1-2  March  1712  the  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Catherine  barely  escaped  alive  with  her  son  Charles,  now 
in  his  second  year,  and  her  infant  elder  daughter,  losing 
clothes  valued  at  £1,000.  Her  jewels,  with  which  ‘a  maid 
ran  barefoot  in  her  smock  to  Northumberland  House’, 

1  Wentworth  Papers ,  180. 

2  Swift,  Works,  1883  ed.,  ii.  280,  343,  429,  494.  Colonel  Disney,  a 
Huguenot  refugee,  was  a  prominent  member.  He  left  £500  each  to 
‘his  bottle  companions’,  including  Sir  William  and  Bolingbroke, 
according  to  Peter  Wentworth.  Op.  cit.  109. 
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were  saved,  as  were  most  of  the  plate  and  Sir  William’s 
‘writings’.  Estimates  of  the  loss  varied  from  £10,000  to 
£20,000,  including  pictures  from  Orchard  Wyndham. 
Two  maids,  one  of  whom  was  a  rich  city  grocer’s  daughter 
‘put  out  only  to  improve  her’,  threw  themselves  from  a 
garret  window  and  perished.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde 
worked  ‘as  hard  as  any  ordinary  man’  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  flames  and  gave  many  guineas  to  encourage 
the  energy  of  others.  But  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  being  a 
Whig,  looked  on  the  conflagration  as  a  Tory  affair  and 
remained  obstinately  immured  in  his  house.  The  Queen 
gave  the  Wyndhams  lodgings  for  a  time  in  ‘St.  James’s 
House’.1  There  Godfrey  Kneller  painted  Charles  for  his 
grandmother,  a  picture  that  seems  now  to  be  lost.  Soon 
afterwards  the  child  was  moved  to  her  apartments  in 
Kensington  Palace,  where  she  decorated  a  room  with  red 
curtains  and  hangings  trimmed  with  yellow  lace  for  his 
reception,  and  bought  a  chariot  for  6s.  for  his  diversion.2 

Party  feeling  was  running  high.  The  Tories  believed 
that,  being  founded  upon  the  rock  of  the  landed  interest, 
they  were  the  true  defenders  of  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State,  instead  of,  like  the  Whigs,  relying  on 
Nonconformist  and  stock-jobbing  interests  and  on  a 
majority  in  the  Lords  independent  of  the  electorate. 
They  proposed  to  remedy  these  adverse  circumstances  by 
annual  elections  and  property  qualifications  of  £600  for  a 
Knight  of  the  Shire  and  £300  for  a  Burgess.  Thus  would 
the  moneyed  interest  be  kept  in  its  place  and  be  made  to 
contribute  more  to  the  country’s  burdens.  The  Non¬ 
conformists  would  be  left  free  to  worship  as  they  pleased, 
but  would  be  prevented  from  bringing  up  their  children 
in  a  way  subversive  of  the  established  order.  Given  these 

3  Wentworth  Papers,  274,  276;  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  iii. 
169. 

2  These  facts  are  taken  from  an  account  book  of  the  duchess’s 
at  Petworth.  In  the  same  year  Kneller  painted  her  for  £35.  5^.  for 
Catherine,  and  the  picture  is  now  at  Petworth. 
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reforms,  the  Tories  expected  to  be  able  eventually  to 
‘assert  themselves  in  all  events’.  As  subsequently  defined 
by  Bolingbroke  this  meant  having  the  ‘government  in  our 
own  hands  .  .  .  great  employments  for  ourselves,  and 
great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who  had  helped  us 
and  of  hurting  those  who  stood  in  opposition  to  us’,  and, 
of  course,  pursuing  the  public  good,  ‘at  least  what  we 
took  to  be  such’.  The  parliamentary  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  consists  largely  of  the  country  party 
accusing  the  Court  party  of  this  conduct.  Sir  William  was 
fated  to  devote  the  latter  half  of  his  life  to  condemning 
Walpole  for  it.  Only  for  a  fleeting  moment  in  the  last 
year  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  did  he  have  an  opportunity  of 
practising  it  himself,  and  immediately  thereafter,  with  the 
advent  of  George  I,  it  was  unmercifully  enforced  against 
him.  In  the  present  circumstances  the  strongest  card  in 
the  Tories’  hands  was  opposition  to  the  country’s  con¬ 
tinued  participation  in  the  war  that  could  be  ended  at  any 
time  by  a  bold  bid  for  peace.  Only  the  moneyed  clique 
profited  from  the  mounting  national  debt,  and  the  land 
had  to  bear  all  the  cost.  Peace,  too,  would  allow  of  large 
reductions  in  the  army. 

Sir  William  wholeheartedly  supported  this  reasoning 
and  became  an  active  politician,  serving  on  Committees  to 
investigate  the  alleged  financial  irregularities  of  the  Whigs 
and  to  inquire  into  the  public  debt.  But,  like  his  grand¬ 
father,  he  interested  himself  also  in  local  developments 
more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  were  the  sinister 
transactions  of  the  City^  The  conversions  of  the  Avon 
into  a  navigable  river  and  of  Watchet  into  a  staple  port, 
the  encouragement  of  the  working  of  copper,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  better  payment  of 
the  poor  employed  therein  are  examples.  Another  matter 
which  he  tackled  was  John  Hutchinson’s  invention  ‘for 
the  more  exact  measurement  of  time  in  motion  and  at 
rest’.  Hutchinson,  a  man  of  fertile  imagination  and 
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boundless  energy,  had  been  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s 
steward,  honoured  by  his  Grace  with  greater  marks  of 
esteem  and  condescension  than  was  usual  to  a  person  of 
his  condition.  Nevertheless,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
resign.  The  Duke  was  at  first  piqued  by  the  request,  but 
agreed  when  assured  that  Hutchinson  was  resolved  to 
serve  no  other  master  and  intended  to  devote  his  life  to 
writing  on  the  composition  of  the  earth,  the  workings 
of  Nature,  the  significance  of  religion,  and  on  Moses  as 
a  more  reliable  scientific  authority  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Twelve  volumes  and  a  sect  called  ‘The  Hutchinsonians’ 
sprang  from  these  labours,  and  thrust  the  time  machine 
into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten.  What  the  contrivance 
was  is  not  clear.  Two  examples  of  it  were  found  after 
the  inventor’s  death  in  1737,  the  one  assembled,  the  other 
not;  but  all  explanatory  notes  and  papers  had  been 
destroyed.  In  1712,  however,  the  invention  attracted 
much  attention,  and  Sir  William  introduced  a  Bill  into 
Parliament  securing  Hutchinson  in  its  ownership.  His 
action  drew  an  agitated  petition  from  the  Company  of 
Clockworkers.  Their  fears  were  groundless.  The  Bill 
never  got  beyond  the  second  reading,  and  Hutchinson 
applied  himself  to  weightier  matters.1 

So  active  and  promising  a  young  Tory  could  expect 
early  ministerial  preferment,  and  in  June  171 1  Sir  William 
became  Master  of  the  Queen’s  Hart  and  Buckhounds. 
The  pack  had  been  controlled  by  the  Prince  George  until 
his  death  in  1708,  when  the  Queen  ‘was  pleased  to  take  the 
dogs  herself’.  Mr.  Chetwynd  had  served  under  her  as 
Master,  and  had  found  the  money  she  allowed  him  in¬ 
sufficient.  Sir  William  repeated  the  complaint.  He  was 
particularly  concerned  that  the  Queen  should  be  more 
adequately  attended  when  she  went  out  hunting,  driving 
herself  furiously,  like  Jehu,  so  it  was  said,  in  a  high¬ 
wheeled  chair  drawn  by  a  strong  hackney,  her  suite 
1  Thomas  ffloyd,  Bibliothica  Biographica ,  iii. 
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following  as  best  they  could.  He  retained  the  mastership 
for  a  year,  until  he  was  promoted  to  be  Secretary  at  War. 
But  he  did  not  recover  from  the  Treasury  the  expense  of 
the  Mastership  until  in  the  last  quarter  of  1 71 3  he  was  paid 
£1,157.  His  complaint  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  provision 
seems  then  to  have  been  recognized,  for  his  successor, 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  received  £1,152  for  the  six  months 
June  to  Christmas  1712,  a  year  in  which  Anne,  to  every¬ 
body’s  relief,  gave  up  hunting.1 

Sir  William’s  promotion  to  be  Secretary  at  War2  gave 
him  the  congenial  opportunity  of  asserting  Tory  supre¬ 
macy  by  swinging  reductions  in  the  army.  He  disbanded 
regiments  regardless  of  their  seniority,  selecting  those 
whose  officers  were  politically  suspect.  But  he  had  a 
proper  regard  for  the  discharged  soldiers,  and  passed  two 
Acts  for  their  benefit.  The  first  enabled  them  to  enter 
trades  without  passing  through  the  customary  apprentice¬ 
ship,  protected  them  against  creditors,  and  required 
officers  to  settle  their  accounts  without  delay,  and  so 
avoid  scandals  like  Byerley  and  the  6th  Dragoons.  The 
second  Act  set  out  to  improve  the  financial  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  army  without,  unfortunately,  reforming  the 
system.  Consequently  it  had  little  or  no  effect.  Most  of  its 
provisions  would  nowadays  be  the  subject  of  regulations.3 

The  opportunity  thus  given  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  balanced  by  some  embarrassments.  In  the  first  place, 
the  future  George  I  was  antagonized.  He  openly  protested 
that  ‘there  was  but  one  fortress  to  be  taken  for  the  Allies 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  and  to  have 
what  terms  they  pleased’,  and  the  phrase  was  used  as  a 
party  cry  against  Sir  William  in  the  general  election  of 
1715.  Peace-making  with  Louis  XIV,  who  had  con- 

1  H.M.C.  Portland  v.  19;  A.  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
Lngland\  P.R.O.,  T.  31/50,  f.  48. 

2  The  appointment  signed  by  Anne  is  at  Petworth. 

3  12  Anne  cap.  XIV;  13  Anne  cap.  IV. 
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sistently  countenanced  the  Pretender,  was  seized  on  by 
the  Whigs  as  an  excuse  for  asserting  that  they  alone 
were  the  true  guardians  of  the  Protestant  succession. 
Moreover,  the  peace  was  accompanied  by  a  commercial 
agreement  with  France  exciting  serious  misgivings  in  the 
woollen  trade  and  particularly  awkward  for  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Somerset.  Under  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1703  by 
John  Methuen,  member  for  the  clothing  town  of  Devizes, 
Portuguese  wines  enjoyed  a  preference  over  French  in  the 
English  customs,  and  a  lively  exchange  of  woollens  and 
port  had  developed.  The  new  treaty  gave  French  wines 
most-favoured-nation  terms  without  securing  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  French  protective  duties  on  woollens,  and  so 
threatened  to  disturb  the  existing  trade  without  ensuring 
an  alternative.  In  this  dilemma  Sir  William  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  began  his  speech  in  the 
debate  by  an  October  Club  onslaught  on  the  late  Ministry 
for  not  having  made  peace  in  1709.  From  this  position  he 
went  on  to  assert  that  the  sale  of  English  woollens  in 
Portugal  would  not  be  affected,  for  that  country  had  no 
option  but  to  buy  them,  as  she  had  before  1703.  His 
confidence,  however,  did  not  reassure  the  doubters, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  October  Club;  and  the  treaty  was  rejected. 
The  dissidents  also  began  to  be  nervous  about  these 
dallyings  with  France  and,  forming  themselves  into  a 
group  of  about  fifty  members,  known  as  the  ‘Whimsicals’ 
or  ‘Hanoverian  Tories’,  made  a  breach  in  the  party  that 
eventually  helped  in  its  downfall. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  in  July  1713,  and  on 
21  August  Sir  William  became  Chancellor  and  Under- 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,1  and  a  Privy  Councillor  in 

1  His  predecessor  was  Robert  Benson,  created  Lord  Bingley  in 
1713.  His  salary  as  Chancellor  was  £400  a  quarter  plus  £200  ‘patent 
salary".  He  drew  it  until  1  August  1714,  the  last  payment  being 
£162.  $s.  10 d.  Four  Treasury  officials  were  paid  off  the  same  day. 
P.R.O.,  T.  31/54,  f.  60. 
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November.  In  the  general  election  in  September,  the 
Whigs,  with  their  cries  of  the  Protestant  succession  and 
the  commercial  treaty,  put  up  a  better  fight  than  in  1710. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories  could  aim  their  shafts 
only  at  Whig  pamphleteers  and  Nonconformists.  They 
expelled  Richard  Steele  from  the  House  for  insinuating 
that  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  danger  and  that  the 
Government  had  failed  to  hold  France  to  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  requiring  the  demolition  of  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  Dunkirk.  They  projected  the  Schism  Act 
as  an  instrument  of  attack  on  the  Nonconformists,  by 
requiring  all  teachers  to  be  licensed  by  a  Bishop.  Sir 
William  piloted  the  measure  through  the  House  of 
Commons  with  comfortable  majorities,  but  it  was  still¬ 
born  on  1  August  1714.  For  on  that  very  same  day  Queen 
Anne  died.  Her  death  was  the  nightmare  of  the  Tories. 
They  knew  that  they  could  expect  no  quarter  from 
George,  and  that  the  only  possible  alternative  was  a 
James  who  would  not  change  his  religion.  Efforts  to 
persuade  him  had  failed,  although  backed  by  the  two 
principal  French  agents  in  England.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
driving  with  Sir  William  to  Kensington  on  the  afternoon 
of  27  July,  when  the  Queen  was  at  death’s  door,  suggested 
that  James  should  nevertheless  be  accepted  uncondition¬ 
ally.  Tut  that  out  of  your  mind,’  was  the  reply;  ‘the 
Pretender  is  an  impracticable  man.’1 

The  tragedy  of  the  Tories  was  that  in  this  predicament 
they  could  do  nothing  independently  of  their  opponents. 
At  the  very  time  when  the  party  should  have  been  able  to 
assert  itself  it  was  bewildered,  divided,  and  objectless. 
Even  after  Oxford  had  been  dismissed  on  the  night  of 
27/8  July  and  Bolingbroke  had  supreme  command,  he 
and  Sir  William  were  reduced  to  entertaining  Stanhope 
and  other  leading  Whigs  to  dinner  and  discoursing  to 
them  at  large  on  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Stan- 
1  J.  Macpherson,  Original  Papers ,  ii.  530. 
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hope  drily  replied  that  no  compromise  was  possible 
between  joining  the  Whigs  and  bringing  in  George,  or 
opposing  them  and  trying  to  bring  in  James.  The  next 
day  the  Queen’s  condition  made  imperative  a  hurriedly 
summoned  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Kensington 
Palace.  Bolingbroke,  Wyndham,  Lansdowne,  Ormonde, 
and  Buckingham  were  summoned,  and  Shrewsbury 
attended  as  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  Whigs,  hearing  of 
the  Council,  were  determined  to  be  represented  at  it,  and 
sent  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  to  assert  their 
right.  They  were  welcomed  by  Shrewsbury  and,  knowing 
what  they  wanted,  while  Bolingbroke  hesitated  without 
any  settled  resolution,  they  brought  about  his  fall.  On  the 
following  day  Sir  William  entertained  him  and  a  ‘great 
deal  of  company’  to  dinner  at  Blackheath,  when  a  plan 
was  discussed  to  send  a  deputation  to  Hanover  if  possible 
to  propitiate  that  Court.1  But  the  Queen’s  death  on 
Sunday  morning  allowed  no  time;  and  the  Tories  passed 
out  of  power  for  forty  years. 

1  J.  Macpherson,  loc.  cit. 
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Immediately  after  the  Queen’s  death,  Bolingbroke  and 
Sir  William  met  at  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt’s  house, 
where  the  fervent  Atterbury  pleaded  for  permission  to 
go  in  full  canonicals  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  proclaim 
James  III.  Bolingbroke  was  content  to  remark  that  any 
such  action  would  end  only  in  their  throats  being  cut.1 
Nothing  interrupted  the  Elector  of  Hanover’s  peaceful 
accession.  Parliament  met  at  once  to  confirm  it.  The 
Tories  took  the  oath,  and  Sir  William  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  declaring 
the  new  King’s  unquestionable  right  and  the  impatient 
desire  of  his  faithful  Commons  to  see  him.  Furthermore, 
he  seconded  a  motion  authorizing  the  payment  of  arrears 
due  since  July  1712  to  Hanoverian  troops  in  English  pay, 
a  debt  the  Tories  had  hitherto  consistently  refused  to 
recognize;  and  he  supported  the  offer  of  a  reward  of 
£100,000  to  anyone  apprehending  the  Pretender,  should 
he  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  the  fate 
in  store  for  him  and  other  Tories  was  apparent  enough, 
and  he  had  a  taste  of  it  when  he  failed  to  secure  nomina¬ 
tion  as  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Committee  of  Subsidy,  a 
position  to  which  he  had  some  right  as  Queen  Anne’s  last 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Then  George  I,  when  he 
landed  at  Greenwich  towards  the  end  of  September,  took 
no  pains  to  disguise  his  party  prejudice.  His  open  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  Whigs  seemed  to  the  Tories  an  offence 
against  the  Revolution  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  both 
of  which  they  had  played  a  prominent  part.  They  had 
thus  jettisoned  their  doctrines  of  strict  legitimacy  and 

1  Add.  MSS.  35837,  f.  509. 
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passive  obedience  and  had  freely  accepted  a  Sovereign 
established  by  Parliament  acting  as  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Nation.  In  these  circumstances  all  constituents  of 
the  legislature  had  an  equal  right  to  the  favours  of  the 
Sovereign,  irrespective  of  party.  To  deny  them  to  one 
section  while  ostentatiously  bestowing  them  on  another 
was  an  abuse  of  royal  prerogative.  Sir  William,  as  a  young 
man  liable  To  carry  his  power  rather  high’,  had  risen  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
had  supported  the  expulsion  of  Steele  from  the  Commons, 
had  piloted  the  Schism  Act  through  the  House,  and  had 
enjoyed  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  disbanding  Whig 
regiments.  He  was  now  in  turn  thrust  into  the  desert. 
He  was  evicted  from  St.  James’s  House,  and  it  was  re¬ 
decorated  for  another.  His  leader  was  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  Treasury  officials  who  had  served  under  him 
were  dismissed.1  He  had  meted  out  the  same  measure  to 
Whigs,  and  would  do  so  again,  given  the  opportunity. 
But  that,  of  course,  did  not  diminish  his  resentment. 

In  Somerset  and  Wiltshire  antagonism  between  the  two 
factions  led  to  disturbances  at  Taunton  and  Salisbury  on 
the  evening  of  the  coronation  of  George  I.  Hearing  that 
the  Whigs  of  Taunton  intended  to  celebrate  the  event  by 
burning  Dr.  Sacheverell  in  effigy,  the  Tories  mobilized  a 
counter  demonstration  shouting  for  Church  and  Sache¬ 
verell  against  Whig  cries  for  King  George  and  the  House 
of  Hanover.  After  the  riot  the  Whigs  complained  of  the 
apathy  of  the  Mayor  and  of  the  Tory  sympathies  of  Sir 
Francis  Warre,  the  Recorder.  In  Salisbury  a  ball  given  by 
Thomas  Pitt  at  the  Half  Moon  was  interrupted  by  George 
Penruddock  and  forty  others  crying  out  ‘Howe  and 
Hyde’,  the  names  of  the  two  Tory  members  for  the 
county,  and  breaking  the  windows  of  the  inn.2 

1  P.R.O.,  L.C.  5/72,  f.  4,  T.  31/54,  f.  60. 

2  P.R.O.,  S.P.  35/74,  ff.  2  and  3.  Sir  Francis  Warre  and  his  col¬ 
league  Henry  Portman  had  represented  Taunton  since  1701.  They 
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Sir  William  now  had  either  to  accept  the  new  order  and 
all  that  it  implied,  or  turn  towards  the  impracticable 
James.  He  chose  James,  and  the  next  thing  we  hear  of 
him  is  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  at  Richmond  in 
company  with  such  declared  Jacobites  as  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
who  soon  afterwards  started  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
Arran,  Ormonde’s  brother,  Lansdowne,  and  Atterbury. 
The  talk  at  dinner  wandered  on  to  the  subject  of  short 
prayers,  and  he  cited  one  used  by  a  soldier  at  the  Battle  of 
Blenheim:  ‘O  God,  if  there  be  a  God;  save  my  soul,  if  I 
have  a  soul’.  The  laughter  which  followed  was  delicately 
rebuked  by  Atterbury  quoting  "with  his  usual  grace  and 
dignity’  Sir  Jacob  Astley’s  prayer  at  Edgehill — ‘Lord,  I 
shall  be  very  busy  this  day.  If  I  forget  Thee,  do  not 
Thou  forget  me.’  The  rather  awkward  silence  that 
followed  enabled  Ormonde  to  change  the  subject  away 
from  such  embarrassing  reflections.*  1 

Soon  afterwards  the  King  gave  another  example  of 
political  partiality  that  might  well  have  served  as  a 
precedent  for  George  III.  Encouraged  by  him,  the  Whigs 
issued  a  tendentious  proclamation  in  his  name,  imputing 
to  their  opponents  all  the  country’s  troubles  and  express¬ 
ing  his  confidence  that  the  electorate  would  return  such 
persons  as  had  shown  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
succession  when  it  was  in  danger.  Such  wording  could  be 
construed  only  as  a  party  manifesto  issuing  from  a  King 
who,  in  any  event,  had  Hanover  nearer  to  his  heart  than 
Britain.  The  country  responded  by  sending  to  West¬ 
minster  a  solid  Whig  majority  of  150,  and  with  Robert 
Walpole  as  the  rising  genius  of  the  age  the  party  began  its 
prolonged  assertion  of  itself  that  condemned  Sir  William 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  opposition.  In  the 

were  returned  again  in  1715,  but  were  unseated  on  petition  by  the 
Whig  majority.  Sir  Richard  Howe  and  Robert  Hyde  had  sat  for 
Wiltshire  since  1702.  Their  return  again  in  1715  was  not  challenged. 

1  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  England ,  ii.  218-19. 
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election  he  was  opposed  in  Somerset  by  George,  son  of 
John  Speke,  whom  Sir  Edward  Wyndham  had  defeated 
in  1685.  Young  Speke  was  introduced  to  the  electors  in 
a  letter  from  his  father  making  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
the  main  point  of  attack  and  criticizing  it  in  almost  the 
same  terms  as  had  the  King : 1 

‘Sir,  This  is  to  desire  you  to  know  that  my  son,  George 
Speke  Esq.  does  stand  for  Parliament  man  for  this  county  at 
the  request  of  several  freeholders  of  Bristol,  Milborne  Port, 
and  other  places;  and  several  Dukes,  Earls,  and  Lords  of  the 
King’s  Majesty’s  Court  have  sent  down  to  the  Stewards  of  the 
County  to  make  interest  for  my  son  George  Speke  Esq.  Now 
this  is  to  desire  you  to  know  that  there  is  one  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  that  they  say  does  design  to  set  up  likewise,  but  this 
Sir  William  Wyndham  was  lately  turned  out  of  a  very  profitable 
place  at  Court,  for  he  was  very  intimate  with  Lord  Bolingbroke 
who  had  a  hand  in  making  the  base  and  scandalous  peace,  and 
was  turned  out  of  his  place  even  before  the  King’s  Majesty 
came  over.  Had  they  not  made  that  peace,  we  had  but 
some  towns  before  we  had  gotten  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Sir, 
your  interest  and  vote  is  desired  for  my  son  George  Speke 
Esq.’ 

After  the  session  had  opened,  an  animated  debate  arose 
over  the  offending  proclamation.  Sir  William,  by  roundly 
declaring  it  to  be  a  threat  to  the  liberties  of  Parliament, 
laid  himself  open  to  the  accusation  of  'trespassing  upon 
the  respect  due  to  the  Crown’.  He  was  interrupted  by 
cries  of  'To  the  Tower,  To  the  Tower’.  But  Walpole 
intervened  to  suggest  that  to  send  him  there  would  make 
him  'too  considerable’.  Rather  should  he  be  kept  in  the 
House  to  defend  as  best  he  could  the  actions  of  the  past 
government.  Thereupon  Sir  William  was  called  upon  to 
leave  the  chamber,  and  did  so  followed  by  all  who  had 
supported  him,  a  member  remarking  that  the  liberties  of 
England  withdrew  with  them.  The  next  day,  standing  in 

1  H.M.C.  10th  Report  App.,  p.  81. 
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his  place  uncovered,  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker, 
and  replied  to  the  scolding:1 

‘Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  truly  return  my  thanks  to  you  for 
performing  that  duty  which  is  incumbent  on  you  from  your 
office  in  so  candid  and  gentlemanlike  a  manner.  As  I  am  a 
member  I  know  I  must  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  the 
House;  but  as  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  having  offered 
any  indignity  to  His  Majesty,  or  of  having  been  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  House,  I  have  no  thanks  to 
return  to  those  gentlemen  who,  under  a  pretence  of  lenity, 
have  brought  me  under  this  censure.’ 

He  then  published  a  pamphlet  describing  the  episode,  and 
complaining  that  he  had,  in  effect,  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  speak,  a  right  that  had  been  denied  only  in 
Cromwell’s  day,  or  when  liberty  had  been  invaded  by 
‘red  coats’. 

So  ended  this  preliminary  skirmish.  It  was  followed 
by  a  discovery  that  the  annuity  of  £47,000  settled  by 
Parliament  on  Mary  of  Modena  when  she  married  the 
Duke  of  York  had  been  included  among  the  liabilities  of 
Queen  Anne’s  Civil  List.  None  of  it  had  been  paid  since 
the  Revolution,  and  any  reference  to  it  was  pounced  on 
by  the  Whigs  as  another  proof  of  Tory  Jacobite  ten¬ 
dencies.  Sir  William  defended  himself  by  explaining  that 
as  Mary  had  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  claiming  arrears 
amounting  to  £650,000,  a  provision  to  meet  such  a  poten¬ 
tial  liability  had  to  be  inserted.2  He  protested  also 
against  the  Government’s  resolve  to  set  up  a  Committee 
of  Secrecy3  to  investigate  the  ‘whole  management  of  the 

1  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  ix.  238. 

2  W.  Graham,  Letters  of  Joseph  Addison ,  321-2.  A  quarter  of  one 
annuity  was  paid  out  of  £500,000  voted  by  Parliament  to  pay  Queen 
Anne’s  debts.  The  payment  was  one  of  the  indictments  in  Oxford’s 
impeachment. 

3  Hertford,  Sir  William’s  brother-in-law,  served  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  also  did  Thomas  Pitt,  who  had  hopes  of  the  nation  buying 
his  diamond  for  the  King. 
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late  Queen’s  Ministry’,  on  the  ground  that  no  action 
could  lie  against  Ministers  whose  conduct  had  been 
already  approved  by  Parliament.  Though  any  Parliament 
might  annul  a  law  passed  by  a  former  Parliament,  it 
could  not  indict  a  minister  for  measures  legally  sanc¬ 
tioned.  In  his  view  the  national  interest  was  so  plainly  on 
the  side  of  peace  that  it  was  incumbent  on  George  I,  as 
a  German  Prince,  to  preserve  at  least  a  semblance  of 
neutrality  on  such  a  vital  issue.  Again,  what  did  the  King 
know  or,  indeed,  care  about  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State?  All  the  more,  then,  ought  he,  in  his  ignorance, 
to  have  hesitated  before  committing  himself  wholly  to  the 
Whigs. 

Bolingbroke’s  flight  to  France  and  his  appointment  as 
the  Pretender’s  Secretary  of  State  was  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy.  Sir  William’s  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
apparent  in  his  emotion  when  speaking  of  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Moreover,  it  ended  in  absurdity.  It 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Pretender’s  spasmodic 
optimism  was  soaring  high  because  he  had  heard  that  Mar 
would  be  ready  to  support  him  in  Scotland  and  Ormonde 
in  England  if  he  sailed  in  September  after  Parliament  had 
risen.  His  futility  left  Bolingbroke  feeling  like  a  man 
‘driving  in  the  ocean  without  a  compass’,  until  a  realistic 
message  arrived  from  Ormonde,  Mar,  Sir  William,  and 
several  others.  It  reminded  James  that  regular  con¬ 
tinental  troops  would  be  necessary  for  success,  as  well  as 
adequate  supplies  of  arms  and  money — a  formidable  list 
of  wants,  impossible  to  supply.  A  few  days  later  Or¬ 
monde,  realizing  that  England  was  now  too  hot  for  him, 
arrived  unexpectedly  in  France.  The  next  fugitive  from 
London  was  Mar,  who,  feeling  that  he  was  ‘in  hazard  of 
being  taken  up  every  day’,  left  for  Dundee  on  8  August 
to  raise  the  Highlands.  Three  weeks  later  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV  pricked  the  bubble.  The  Regent  Orleans 
considered  French  interests  as  better  served  by  agreement 
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with  the  Whigs  than  by  romantic  adventures  with  the 
Jacobites.  Urgent  messages  from  England  that  ‘no  more 
time  must  be  lost’  made  no  impression  on  him,  and  Mar 
unfurled  his  standard  on  6  September  without  any 
prospect  of  aid. 

Sir  William  had  departed  from  London  early  in  July1 
for  Somerset,  where  he  had  enrolled  ioo  gentlemen  who 
optimistically  counted  on  a  following  of  at  least  8,000  in  a 
rising.2  He  went  into  hiding  at  Regilbury  House,  now 
Regilbury  Park  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Kempnett  Thrub- 
well  in  north  Somerset,3  and  there  early  in  September 
received  an  unsigned  letter  from  Lansdowne:  4 

‘Many  things  have  happened  since  we  parted  in  which  your 
advice  would  have  been  of  consequence  and  many  mistakes 
may  have  happened  for  want  of  it.  We  have  had  an  answer 
to  our  memorial  and  we  have  given  an  answer  to  that  and 
neither  of  them  to  the  purpose.  The  old  Bully  (Louis  XIV) 
left  everything  uncertain  and  the  young  (the  Regent)  is  resolved 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  first  place,  when  he  has  fixed 
himself  in  the  saddle  he  gives  hope  and  not  till  then.  In  short, 
we  are  left  upon  our  own  bottom  and  the  question  is  asked  if 
that  will  do.  Pray  let  us  have  your  opinion.  You  have  been 
expected  in  town  every  day  this  last  week.  I  wish  it  could  have 
been  convenient  for  you  to  have  been  here.  Our  councils  were 
a  good  deal  broken  and  divided.  .  .  .  ’Tis  said  they  will  be 
picking  up  people  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  is  adjourned.  The 
Duke  of  Powis,  as  innocent  and  as  harmless  a  man  as  any  that 
suffered  in  the  Popish  Plot,  is  already  taken  up.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  goes  for  Scotland  next  Tuesday  and  divers  other  Scotch 
Lords.  Sir  G  Byng  is  sailed  for  the  Irish  coast  where  he  is  to 
try  to  prevent  any  succours  to  be  sent  to  that  kingdom.  Lord 
Oxford  has  given  us  his  answer  which  is  very  full,  very  bold 
and  very  fine.  Mr  Ford' is  returned  from  France  where  he 

1  Benjamin  Rand,  The  Correspondence  of  George  Berkeley,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Sir  John  Perclval. 

2  Tindal  History,  vii.  23. 

3  There  is  a  picture  of  Regilbury  House  in  Notes  &  Queries 
Somerset  and  Dorset,  xvi.  121. 

4  B.  M.  Stowe,  750,  f.  1 14. 
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left  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  in  good 
health.  He  brings  no  news  but  that  our  apprehensions  of  an 
invasion  are  groundless  and  yet  we  proceed  as  if  they  were 
real.’ 

On  this  information  Sir  William  decided  to  disband 
the  100  gentlemen  he  had  enrolled.  He  had  summoned 
them  to  a  meeting  at  Bath,  and  they  were  expecting  it  to 
be  the  prelude  to  action.  A  hostile  critic  who  was  in  the 
city  at  the  time  noted  their  confident  behaviour,  their 
boasts  that  Mar’s  rising  was  only  a  diversion,  the  welcome 
of  their  leader  with  church  bells  and  acclamations.  Their 
enthusiasm  made  all  the  more  difficult  his  advice  to  go 
peacefully  home.  His  own  return  to  Orchard  Wyndham 
was  called  ‘the  frightening  away  of  their  leader’.  Mrs. 
Delaney,  whose  youthful  lover  was  one  of  the  100,  later 
condemned  it  as  a  betrayal.  So  did  Lord  Hervey.  Rather 
was  it  an  act  of  common  sense.  The  west  had  no  wish  to 
rebel.  Lord  Carteret,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire, 
rightly  assured  the  Government  that  no  rising  would 
occur.  The  best  thing  Sir  William  could  do  was  to  restrain 
the  hot-heads.  Even  so  ardent  a  Jacobite  as  James  Murray 
declined  to  blame  him. 1  At  Orchard  Wyndham  he 
received  a  second  unsigned  letter  from  Lansdowne:2 

T  would  write  to  you  oftener  if  anything  occurred  worth 
troubling  the  postmasters  in  the  first  place  with  reading  and 
afterwards  yourself.  However,  though  I  have  nothing  else  to 
say  I  cant  help  communicating  to  you  an  intrigue  of  a  certain 
lady  whom  you  have  wished  a  great  while  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  being  this  moment  let  into  the  secret  that  she 
is  with  child  and  in  daily  expectation  of  the  happy  hour.  You 
will  wish  her  I  am  sure  as  well  as  I  an  easy  labour,  a  safe 
delivery  and  a  brave  boy  for  the  honour  of  the  father,  for  there 
are  more  than  one  who  must  have  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  You 
will  be  very  dull  if  you  miss  guessing  at  my  Lady.  I  shall  not 

1  Hervey  Memoirs ,  i.  27 — ‘His  best  friends  must  think  his  timidity 
the  best  excuse’;  H.M.C.  Towns  bend,  162;  Stuart  Papers ,  v.  248. 

2  B.  M.  Stowe,  750,  f.  123. 
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name  her  you  may  be  sure  the  affair  not  being  yet  public,  but  it 
cant  be  long  a  secret  and  you  are  as  much  as  I  am  at  present  at 
liberty  to  disclose  it.’ 

A  warrant  was  now  out  for  Sir  William’s  arrest.  It 
was  entrusted  for  execution  to  Colonel  Hurst  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  and  to  Mr.  Sherman,  one  of  the  King’s  Mes¬ 
sengers.  They  arrived  at  Orchard  Wyndham  early  in  the 
morning  of  26  September,  and  were  told  by  the  porter 
that  Sir  William  was  in  bed  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
In  reply  they  pretended  that  they  carried  a  packet  of 
letters  that  must  be  delivered  to  him  at  once.  So  he  was 
awakened  and  presently  came  ‘in  his  gown’  to  the 
Colonel,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner; 
Sherman  at  the  same  time  producing  his  greyhound 
badge  and  the  King’s  warrant.  Sir  William,  after  declar¬ 
ing  his  readiness  to  submit,  asked  that  no  noise  should  be 
made  to  alarm  Catherine,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  ‘should  be  put  to  as  little  disorder  as 
possible’.  They  moved  therefore  into  the  ante-chamber, 
where  Hurst,  noticing  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  declared  that 
he  must  search  them.  In  order  to  divert  him  he  was  given 
the  key  of  an  escritoire  in  the  room  and  advised  to  search 
that.  But  he  persisted,  and  drew  from  the  pocket  of  the 
waistcoat  a  bundle  of  papers  including  the  letters  from 
Lansdowne  that  were  said  to  be  highly  incriminating. 
That  such  dangerous  material  should  be  left  thus  care¬ 
lessly  overnight  stuffed  into  a  pocket  proves  that  Sir 
William  was  no  conspirator.  ‘A  school-boy  would 
deserve  to  be  whipped  for  carrying  such  papers  in  his 
pocket,’  was  the  comment  of  Richard  Gascoigne,  who 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn.1  But,  as  James  Murray  remarked, 
‘few  people  are  qualified  for  such  undertakings’. 

Proof  of  his  complicity  being  now  in  the  Government’s 
hands,  Sir  William  determined  to  escape;  and  to  gain 


1  Tindal,  xix.  23. 
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time  suggested  that  they  should  wait  until  seven  o’clock, 
when  he  would  order  his  coach  and  six  horses  to  be  ready 
for  London.  In  the  meantime  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
dress  and  say  good-bye  to  Catherine.  Hurst,  who  ‘had 
particular  directions  to  use  him  with  decorum’,  agreed, 
and  so  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  disappear  through  a 
window,  outside  of  which  a  horse  had  been  kept  con¬ 
stantly  saddled  and  bridled  and  tied  to  a  hook  in  the 
wall.  Mounting  it,  he  rode  to  a  neighbouring  parsonage, 
where  he  disguised  himself  in  a  cassock  and  gown.  After¬ 
wards  Hurst  complained  that  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
say  good-bye  to  Catherine  was  equivalent  to  giving  his 
parole — clearly  an  unjustifiable  assumption. 

The  problem  of  what  next  to  do  offered  a  choice 
between  joining  the  company  of  Jacobite  exiles  in  France, 
and  remaining  in  England  in  the  hope  that  the  Duke  of 
Somerset’s  influence  would  secure  a  pardon.  The  nearest 
port  was  Minehead.  He  had  many  supporters  there,  but 
also  some  enemies;  and  was  so  well  known  that  he  was 
certain  to  be  noticed.  He  had  been  returned  for  the 
borough  in  the  last  general  election,  as  well  as  for  the 
county,  with  Sir  John  Trevelyan  as  his  colleague.  A 
petition  against  them  had  been  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mons,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  Whig  vendetta, 
had  unseated  both  and  refused  to  issue  a  writ  for  another 
election.1  It  was  best  therefore  to  avoid  Minehead  and  go 
eastwards ;  either  for  some  port  on  the  south  coast,  or  to 
make  for  London  and  the  Duke.  For  this  another  horse 
was  necessary,  and  he  ordered  his  servant  to  bring  one  to 
the  parsonage  that  evening.  He  then  set  out.  Passing 
through  Wiltshire  without  calling  on  his  cousins  John  of 
Norrington  or  William  of  Dinton,  both  of  whom  were 
reconciled  to  the  Hanoverian  succession,  he  reached  Win¬ 
chester,  still  disguised  as  a  parson,  on  or  about  the  29th. 

1  J.H.C.  xviii.  30,  303.  A  new  writ  was  not  issued  until  March 
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Here  he  was  so  careless  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  observed 
at  midday  by  Lord  William  Paulet,  a  local  member,  and 
other  justices,  who  were  gathered  for  Quarter  Sessions, 
‘as  if  they  had  known  his  face  somewhere’.  He  deemed  it 
prudent,  therefore,  to  move  on  towards  London  as  soon 
as  possible,  planning  to  stop  on  the  way  at  West  Horsley, 
where  his  cousin  Rachel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wyndham 
of  Witham,  lived  with  her  husband,  Edward  Nicholas. 1 
To  arrive  there  meant  riding  through  Farnham  and 
Guildford.  He  knew  that  Colonel  Chudleigh’s  regiment 
was  quartered  at  Guildford,  so  he  passed  to  the  right  of 
it,  and  reached  an  inn  near  his  destination  on  the  morning 
of  2  October.  After  a  hurried  meal  he  sent  his  man  with  a 
note  to  Nicholas,  asking  for  sanctuary  until  he  could  make 
his  peace  with  the  Government.  Or,  if  he  would  not 
venture  to  take  him  in,  to  get  a  lodging  for  him  at  the 
parsonage,  where  his  disguise  ‘would  bespeak  him  respect 
from  a  clergyman’.  Nicholas  happened  to  be  away,  and 
the  man  handed  the  note  to  Rachel.  Upon  reading  it, 
fear  overcame  her  cousinly  feelings,  and,  bidding  the 
man  wait  until  she  had  carried  it  to  her  husband,  she  drove 
in  her  chariot  to  the  house  of  Heneage  Finch,  first  Earl  of 
Aylesford,  to  whom  she  gave  it.  He  at  once  ordered  the 
man  to  be  taken  into  custody  till  the  following  day,  when 
a  quarter  sessions  was  due  to  be  held.  Meanwhile 
William,  after  vainly  waiting  more  than  three  hours,  took 
horse,  leaving  a  message  that  he  was  gone  to  London. 

On  the  road  he  met  Mr.  Denzil  Onslow  of  Purford 
going  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and,  ‘as  was  customary  for 
those  of  the  black  robe  to  do  to  men  of  figure,  he  gave 
him  the  salute  of  his  hat  and  the  right  hand  of  the  road’. 
Onslow  afterwards  said  that  he  thought  he  knew  the  face, 
but  the  disguise  baffled  him.  So  William  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Isleworth,  where  he  had  been  married,  and 
arrived  at  Sion  House.  In  the  meantime  the  examination 
1  Manning  and  Bray,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey ,  204. 
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of  his  servant  on  this  same  day  produced  little  evidence. 
The  man  acknowledged  who  his  master  was,  but  ‘desired 
to  be  excused  revealing  secrets  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a 
faithful  servant7.  He  was  thereupon  searched,  when  a 
gold  cypher  hair  ring  with  a  crown  on  the  top  and  forty 
guineas  were  discovered  on  him.  The  ring  was  pounced 
on  in  triumph  by  one  of  the  justices,  who  cried  out: 
‘There  is  the  Pretender’s  hair,  I  know  it  full  well;  I  know 
the  man  and  his  principles  so  well  that  it  can  be  nothing 
else.’  But  the  laugh  was  turned  against  him  when  the 
ring  proved  to  be  a  mourning  ring  for  Queen  Anne, 
with  A.  R.  wrought  upon  it. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Monday,  3  October,  Sir 
William  surrendered  to  his  brother-in-law  Hertford  at 
Northumberland  House,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government.  His  submission  was  considered  to  have 
eliminated  all  fear  of  an  insurrection.1  Two  days  pre¬ 
viously  a  report  had  arrived  from  Paris  that  Ormonde 
intended  to  land  suddenly  in  the  West  and  that  the  rising 
was  then  to  start.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  also  was  much 
gratified,  for  he  believed  that  he  had  a  promise  from  the 
King  that  should  Sir  William  surrender  voluntarily  he 
would  be  pardoned.  The  chief  evidence  against  him  were 
the  Lansdowne  letters  found  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
Those  conversant  with  the  language  of  Jacobite  communi¬ 
cations  could  attach  only  one  meaning  to  the  sentence 
that  “a  certain  lady  ...  is  with  child  and  in  daily  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  happy  hour”.2  The  interpretation  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  reports  from  Paris,  by  Mar’s  precipitate 
action  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  100  gentle¬ 
men  in  Bath.  Other  documents  in  the  bundle  were  a  list 
of  those  upon  whom  he  could  depend,  and  two  Jacobite 
letters  of  no  great  import.  He  appeared  before  the 
Council,  with  the  King  presiding,  on  the  following 

1  H.M.C.  Fortes  cue ,  i.  53;  Coxe,  Walpole ,  i.  127-8. 

2  H.M.C.  Towns  bend. 
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Thursday.  Relying  on  the  assurance  of  a  pardon,  he 
confidently  protested  his  innocence,  and  when  asked 
whether  he  knew  anything  about  an  association  or  plot, 
rather  arrogantly  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  association 
but  that  of  the  whole  nation  against  the  Ministry1 — 
hardly  the  way  to  placate  the  Council.  Townshend,  in 
particular,  insisted  that  the  evidence  was  so  strong  that 
nothing  less  than  the  Tower  was  admissible.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  followed  an  embarrassed  silence  of  some 
minutes  before  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  cast;  and  the 
King,  on  leaving,  showed  that  he  considered  himself  free 
of  any  undertaking  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  by  murmur¬ 
ing  to  Townshend,  ‘You  have  done  me  a  great  service 
today.5  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  so  openly  expressed 
his  resentment  at  what  he  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith, 
that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Mastership  of  the  Horse. 
He  gave  up  the  Office  on  25  October,  and  is  said  to  have 
delivered  up  the  insignia  and  royal  liveries  by  pitching 
them  into  a  dustcart,  and  ordering  his  servants  to  ‘shoot 
all  the  rubbish5  into  the  courtyard  of  St.  James’s  Palace. 
He  never  again  accepted  a  post  at  Court,  and  joined 
with  the  Tories  in  opposing  the  Septennial  Act.  He  sent 
his  Agent  in  Cumberland  a  petition  against  the  Act  with 
instructions  to  secure  the  signatures  of  the  eighteen 
burgage  voters  control  over  whom  he  had  acquired  with 
the  Percy  properties.  In  this  he  went  contrary  to  James 
Stanhope,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  and 
soon  to  be  a  Secretary  of  State,  whose  election  expenses 
he  had  paid.2 * *  William  also  was  convinced  that  his  con¬ 
demnation  broke  a  solemn  promise  to  his  father-in-law, 

1  Benjamin  Rand,  op.  cit.,  152. 

2  P.R.O.,  S.P.  3 5 / 5 , f .  32;  Cockermouth  MSS.  The  Duke’s  own 
account  of  his  dismissal  may  be  read  in  Lady  Cowper’s  Diary ,  p.  54. 

He  had  left  the  Court  once  before  in  a  pet  after  the  election  of  1710, 
not  staying  even  to  eat  the  supper  that  was  waiting  for  him  at 

Kensington.  Again  in  January  1712  he  is  said  to  have  ‘pulled,  off 
the  Queen’s  liveries  from  his  men’  ( Wentworth  Papers ,  143,  257). 
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and  the  recollection  of  it  influenced  his  actions  after  his 
release.  As  he  entered  the  Tower,  he  looked  up  and  saw 
the  white  horse  of  the  Hanover  coat  of  arms  over  the  gate¬ 
way,  and  was  unpleasantly  reminded  of  the  gipsy  fortune¬ 
teller.  ‘And  I  looked  and  behold  a  pale  horse:  and  his 
name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death.’*  1 

With  Sir  William  in  the  Tower,  Charles  Wyndham, 
who  had  accompanied  James  II  into  exile,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  still  actively  connected  with  the 
Jacobite  cause.  He  had  served  in  an  Irish  Regiment  of 
Guards,  recruited  from  the  Limerick  garrison.  It  was 
commanded  by  a  Colonel  Dorrington,  an  English  officer, 
who  had  fought  for  James  in  Ireland,  had  been  captured 
at  Aughrim,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  then  released 
on  exchange.2  Charles  became  one  of  his  captains,  and 
must  have  been  with  the  regiment  at  the  capture  of  Huy; 
at  the  Battle  of  Landen,  where  his  cousin  Hugh  was  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  English  side;  and  in  the  armies  of  Marshal 
Villeroi  in  1694.  In  1696  he  is  reported  to  have  gone  to 
Poland  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  a  claimant  to  that  throne 
after  the  death  of  John  Sobieski.3  Like  all  Jacobite  exiles, 
Charles  was  permanently  impecunious  and  had  no  other 

When  he  was  dismissed  in  1715  a  debt  of  £6,618  was  still  due  on 
Queen  Anne’s  stables,  for  which  he  remained  responsible.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1716  the  Treasury  supplied  £3,309  to  pay  ioj-.  in  the  £. 
Nine  years  later  the  Duke  had  not  yet  accounted  for  this  sum,  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  commanded  to  issue  a  process  against  him. 
In  reply  he  explained  that  he  had  not  yet  disbursed  the  whole  of  it 
owing  to  difficulties  in  tracing  the  claimants.  On  this  assurance  the 
process  was  withdrawn,  but  he  was  informed  that  Queen  Anne’s 
effects  not  having  sufficed  to  pay  even  ioj\  in  the  £  to  her  other 
creditors  no  more  would  be  available  for  those  of  her  stable.  (This 
correspondence  is  at  Petworth.) 

1  H.  St.  Maur,  Annals  of  the  Seymours ;  Political  State  of  Great 
Britain,  1715,  330-6;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xix.  453;  March m on t 
Papers,  ii.  193-4;  A  Full  and  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Intended 
Horrid  Conspiracy  and  Invasion. 

2  J.  C.  O’Callaghan,  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  Service  of 
France,  89-90. 

3  Luttrell,  iv.  283. 
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resource  than  appeals  to  his  parents.  Taking  advantage 
of  his  sister  Anne’s  marriage  to  John  Powell  of  Sandford, 
Oxfordshire,  he  wrote  ostensibly  to  congratulate  her,  but 
really  for  money.  He  began  by  assuring  her  that  he  had 
never  run  into  debt  but  by 

‘accidents  that  generally  happen  to  young  men,  all  of  which  I 
am  now  very  sensible  of,  and  thank  God  have  taken  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  be  solid  and  secure  of  some  preferments.  But  being 
disappointed,  and  no  such  thing  happening,  am  put  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  strait  to  buy  horses  and  other  occasions,  and  my 
winters  living  in  town,  must  beg  my  dear  sister  to  intercede 
with  my  father  and  mother;  for,  through  your  means  and 
interest,  I  am  satisfied  they’ll  do  something  in  this  occasion: 
for  without  their  or  your  assistance  I  can’t  tell  what  I  shall  do : 
and  I  hope  this  shall  be  the  last  time  that  I  shall  give  this 
trouble  to  the  best  of  fathers  and  mothers.’ 

Charles’s  parents  could,  of  course,  do  little  for  him. 

What  happened  to  him  after  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  is 
uncertain,  except  that  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
and  was  quartered  at  Arras  in  1712,  where  he  met  Francis 
Tunstall,  of  a  Catholic  Yorkshire  family  which  had 
suffered  for  their  faith.  Tunstall  had  left  England  as  a 
child  in  1688,  and  through  the  influence  of  Mary  of 
Modena  had  spent  seven  years  studying  grammar  and 
rhetoric  at  the  English  College  at  Douai.  He  then  ran 
away  and  enlisted  in  the  French  army,  serving  in  it  for 
eighteen  months.  He  next  turned  up  at  Arras,  where  he 
met  Charles.  Thereafter  both  acted  as  messengers  between 
James  and  his  correspondents,  Charles  carrying  letters  to 
France  and  Tunstall  to  England.  They  were  thus  em¬ 
ployed  when  Mar  began  the  rebellion.  Its  progress  need 
not  detain  us.  Mar  was  incapable  of  seizing  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Instead  of  actively  prosecuting  the  campaign 
after  the  indecisive  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  he  relapsed  into 
inactivity  at  Perth.  Here  the  Pretender  joined  him  at  the 
end  of  December.  But  only  to  be  driven  out  of  it  by 
Argyle  a  few  weeks  later.  Meanwhile  Charles  and  Tun- 
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stall  had  sailed  from  Calais  in  a  small  French  vessel  and, 
landing  at  Montrose,  had  sent  to  James  for  orders.  After 
eight  days  the  messenger  returned  with  instructions 
that  they  should  go  north  and  join  Lords  Seaforth  and 
Huntly.  On  the  way  they  got  news  that  James  had  gone 
to  Montrose  to  take  ship  back  to  France;  and  they 
decided  to  do  the  same  from  Aberdeen.  But  when  they 
arrived  there  they  were  headed  off  by  the  English 
warships  Pearl  and  Port  Mahon.  So  they  went  on  to 
Fraserburgh,  again  to  be  confronted  by  the  warship 
Phoenix.  Despairing  now  of  avoiding  the  blockade, 
they  turned  south-westwards  towards  Badenoch,  where 
they  overtook  a  part  of  the  discomfited  Highland  army 
marching  in  the  direction  of  Skye.  The  prospect  of 
accompanying  them  thither  did  not  appeal  to  Charles ;  so 
with  Tunstall,  and  a  dozen  others,  he  went  to  Loch  Garry 
to  a  house  belonging  to  Colonel  Alexander  Robertson  of 
Struan,  Chief  of  the  clan  Robertson,  who  had  joined  them 
in  Badenoch.  There  they  lay  in  hiding  for  about  a  week, 
and  were  compelled  to  spend  a  miserable  night  in  a  boat 
on  the  loch,  while  the  place  was  searched.  After  this 
narrow  escape  they  moved  to  Mount  Alexander,  another 
‘pleasure  house’  of  Robertson’s,  four  miles  distant.  Tun¬ 
stall  now  decided  to  return  to  England,  and  on  the  way 
was  apprehended  at  Berwick  and  questioned.  He  told  a 
story  that  Charles  had  given  him  a  letter  of  surrender  to 
carry  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  Edinburgh.  If  the  Duke 
was  not  there,  he  was  to  take  it  on  to  London  through 
Newcastle,  where  a  Mr.  Whitnell,  whom  Charles  had  met 
at  St.  Germain,  would  give  him  money.  Meanwhile 
Charles  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  found  some 
fellow-refugees  with  news  of  a  couple  of  French  frigates 
off  the  Orkneys.  In  order  to  reach  them  they  seized  a  ship 
laden  with  deals,  unloaded  and  provisioned  it,  only  to 
discover  that  it  was  unseaworthy.  Undeterred,  they  sent 
the  provisions  in  boats  to  Peterhead,  while  they  marched 
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overland,  in  small  parties.  In  this  fashion,  Charles,  in 
company  with  twenty-four  others,  reached  Caithness  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Orkneys.  Here  they  found  a  ship 
that  had  come  from  Edinburgh  with  a  cargo  of  beef, 
and  having  unloaded  her,  sailed  away  to  Texel,  to  safety, 
and  to  renewed  exile. 1 

The  last  we  hear  of  Charles  was  in  1717.  He  was  then 
in  Brussels.  On  5  October,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he 
was  carousing  with  two  fellow  Jacobite  exiles,  called 
Campion  and  RatclifFe,  when,  being  in  their  cups,  their 
conversation  turned  on  the  dangerous  topic  of  Boling- 
broke.  Charles  angrily  exclaimed  that  he  was  a  villain. 
Upon  which  Campion  began  to  defend  him,  only  to  draw 
the  retort  from  Charles  that  anyone  who  held  that 
Bolingbroke  was  not  a  villain  must  be  one  himself.  When 
Campion  made  no  answer,  RatclifFe  repeated  Charles’s 
words;  and  Campion  had  two  duels  on  his  hands.  At 
eight  the  next  morning  he  left  his  lodgings  to  call  on 
RatclifFe,  and  so  was  out  when  Charles  called  on  him. 
He  settled  the  affair  with  RatclifFe,  but  had  to  fight  Charles, 
receiving  a  wound  that  at  first  was  thought  to  be  fatal. 
However,  he  was  ‘perfectly  recovered’  within  a  fortnight. 2 

While  Charles  was  escaping  from  Scotland,  Sir  William 
remained  in  the  Tower,  until  June  1716.  He  was  then 
allowed  to  apply  for  bail;  and  his  father-in-law,  his 
first  cousin,  Lord  Gower,  and  Henry,  second  Earl  of 
Rochester,  whose  wife  was  Gower’s  aunt,  appeared  as  his 
sureties.  On  their  security  he  was  released  on  bail;  and, 
as  no  further  proceedings  were  started  against  him,  he  was 
again  at  liberty.3  But  the  portent  of  the  white  horse  was 
not  thus  laid,  for  some  time  afterwards  he  was  thrown 
from  a  white  horse  and  kicked. 

1  H.M.C.  Stuart  Papers ,  ii.  32;  Berwick-on-Tweed  Corporation , 
22-4;  Paten,  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland ,  87. 

2  Stuart  Papers ,  v.  106,  no,  149. 

3  G.  Paston,  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montagu  and  her  Times. 
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On  arriving  back  in  France  the  Pretender  made 
Bolingbroke  the  scapegoat  of  his  failure  and  dis¬ 
missed  him.  Trumped-up  charges  of  neglect  of  duty 
were  advanced  as  justifications  and  drew  from  the  accused 
a  stinging  retort  attributing  the  reverse  to  James’s  own 
failings,  and  to  the  motley  rabble  of  his  exiled  hangers-on, 
who  expected  to  share  in  every  secret.  Wholly  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  the  experience,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Sir 
William  in  September  1716,  urging  him  to  keep  himself 
‘absolutely  free  from  all  engagements’,  and  warning  him 
that  the  Regent  of  France  had  espoused  the  Hanoverian 
interest.  He  sent  the  letter  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  its 
contents  becoming  known  to  the  Government.  Soon 
afterwards  James  also  wrote  reviewing  his  prospects  and 
explaining  himself.  In  the  usual  Jacobite  phraseology  he 
referred  to  Sir  William’s  imprisonment  as  his  ‘late  long 
sickness’,  informed  him  that  friends  were  doing  what  they 
could  ‘towards  the  advancement  of  the  trade’,  lamented 
that  nothing  could  now  be  expected  from  the  French 
Government,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  supporters  in 
England  must  in  future  be  the  mainstay.  Then  came  the 
main  point  of  the  communication: — 

‘I  hope  you  will  not  have  the  worse  opinion  of  me  for  having 
some  time  ago  parted  with  an  old  friend  of  yours,  but  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  in  thinking  that  I  acted  on  good  grounds  .  .  . 
I  cannot  but  say  that  your  friend’s  conduct  was  inexcusable  in 
some  points  .  .  .  and  my  conduct  towards  him  has  been  but  too 
much  justified  by  his  discourse  and  behaviour  since  our  separa¬ 
tion,  by  which  ’tis  manifest  he  is  neither  a  friend  to  me  nor  to 
the  caused 
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In  his  reply  Sir  William  gave  an  assurance  that  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  Bolingbroke  had  never  led  him  ‘from  the  fixed 
point  of  my  duty’.1 

The  Pretender,  of  course,  regarded  this  declaration  as 
eminently  satisfactory,  especially  as  he  had  heard  from 
another  source  that  Sir  William  was  ‘acting  a  part  worthy 
of  him’,  and  was  ‘unwilling  to  risk  anything  with  or  for 
Bolingbroke’.  Nevertheless,  the  ‘fixed  point  of  my  duty’ 
was  not  orthodox  loyalty  to  the  Pretender.  That  position 
had  been  vacated,  even  if  it  had  ever  really  been  occupied 
except  as  a  protest  against  George  I’s  behaviour,  when 
Sir  William  disbanded  his  adherents  at  Bath.  He  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  inner  committee  supervising 
Jacobite  interests.  His  duty  was  to  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  as  envisaged  in  1 710-14.  On  that  point 
George  I  was  both  ignorant  and  apathetic.  The  Whigs 
were  its  opponents,  the  Tories  its  trustees.  In  this 
capacity  Sir  William  and  Lansdowne  indignantly  rejected 
the  advice  contained  in  a  second  message  from  Boling¬ 
broke,  who  was  now  officially  described  as  ‘under  the 
protection  of  the  Government’,  advocating  overtures  to 
the  Whigs.2  Tory  resentment  was  particularly  hot  at  this 
time  because  the  Whigs  had  displayed  their  contempt  for 
the  constitution  by  passing  the  Septennial  Act  ensuring 
to  themselves  seven  instead  of  three  years  of  power. 
They  had  also  revoked  the  section  of  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment  forbidding  the  Crown  to  leave  the  country  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament. 

Another  reason  against  compromise  was  the  state  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  Whigs  as  exponents  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  were  more  inclined  than  were  their  opponents  to 
continental  commitments.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
designed  to  reduce  them.  It  established  the  Emperor  in 

1  Coxe,  Walpole ,  ii.  308;  Stuart  Papers,  ii.  406;  v.  309. 

2  W.  Graham,  Letters  of  Joseph  Addison,  Letter  to  Earl  Stair, 
2.  ix.  1717 :  H.M.C.  Portland  vii.  228;  Stuart  Papers,  v.  341. 
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the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  the  most  effective  obstacle  to 
French  acquisition.  It  neutralized  Italy  by  removing 
Spain,  installing  the  Emperor  in  the  Milanese  and  Naples, 
and  giving  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  £a  Prince  who 
had  not  enough  force  to  light  a  new  fire’.  It  recognized 
Bourbon  Philip  as  King  of  Spain.  The  Whigs  were  now 
proclaiming  their  intention  to  revive  their  ‘old  system’ 
of  alliance  against  France.  But  the  circumstances  had 
changed.  The  Regent  Orleans  was  anxious  for  an  entente. 
George  I  wanted  French  support  in  northern  Europe. 
Stanhope  was  prepared  to  follow  the  King’s  lead. 
Townshend  and  Walpole  demurred.  With  Pulteney  and 
other  Whigs  they  resigned  in  1717  and  began  coquetting 
with  the  opposition  in  order  to  make  themselves  as  un¬ 
pleasant  as  possible  to  their  former  colleagues.  Sir 
William  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  score  a  victory 
by  proposing  that  Dr.  Snape,  the  Headmaster  of  Eton, 
should  preach  on  29  May  the  parliamentary  sermon  on  the 
anniversary  of  Charles  II’s  entry  into  London  in  1660. 
The  Doctor  had  recently  contributed  to  the  Bangorian 
controversy  by  refuting  Benjamin  Hoadly’s  notorious  dis¬ 
course  questioning  the  Church’s  disciplinary  and  doc¬ 
trinal  authority.  For  him  to  preach  to  the  House  was 
a  triumph  for  the  High-Church  party,  all  the  better 
for  having  been  achieved  with  the  help  of  Walpole 
and  the  dissident  Whigs.  As  a  counterblast  in  the 
next  session  the  Government  called  on  Hoadly  to 
preach  the  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.1 

Meanwhile  the  Jacobites  had  plucked  up  courage  owing 
to  the  underground  activities  of  the  Swedish  Envoy  in 
London  and  to  Spanish  support.  In  the  autumn  of  1717 
James  was  assured  that  his  friends  in  England  were  ‘in¬ 
creasing  daily’  and  that  those  in  Scotland  were  ‘getting 
heart  again’.  Sir  William’s  complicity  in  this  revival  was 

1  J.H.C.  30  May  1717,  31  Jan.  1718. 
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naturally  suspected,  and  in  April  1717  John  Speke  wrote 
to  Stanhope  of  ‘great  meetings  of  disaffected  gentlemen’ 
with  ‘strangers  from  Bath  and  in  particular  Sir  William 
Wyndham  and  others  against  whom  warrants  had  been 
issued  in  the  past’.1  Suspicion  was  aroused  still  more  in 
October  by  a  great  entertainment  he  gave  for  his  neigh¬ 
bours  at  Orchard  Wyndham.2  He  spared  no  expense.  An 
amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  park,  sports  were  held, 
rewards  given  ‘tarn  victis  quam  victoribus’,  and  refresh¬ 
ments  for  several  days.  Moreover,  a  few  weeks  later  he 
arrived  in  London  ‘with  a  great  train’  for  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  A  regiment  of  dragoons  was  sent  into  the 
West  as  a  precaution. 

In  May  1718  John  Speke  reported  to  Stanhope  on  the 
local  religious  situation:3 

‘I  know  t’is  in  the  King’s  interest  to  have  a  more  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  matter  of  faith  granted  wherever 
t’is  now  but  conditional  and  partial  under  penalties,  unless 
a  person  be  a  strict  churchman.  .  .  .  This  present  Parliament, 
bred  up  for  ye  most  part  at  great  schools  such  as  Eaton  etc, 
and  at  our  universities  with  great  veneration  for  ye  discipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  would  hardly  concur  with  an 
ancient  vote  made  in  1680  that  a  certificate  from  a  Protestant 
congregation  that  such  a  one  had  received  the  Sacrament  such 
a  Lord’s  day  in  their  church  it  should  be  as  valid  as  if  received 
in  the  parish  church.  If  some  few  acts  were  repealed  several 
loyal  men  in  the  country  would  act  and  have  power  to  influence 
their  neighbours,  and  there  are  others  who,  though  now  on  the 
Commission,  are  cold  and  disaffected  to  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  and  deserve  to  be  turned  out.’ 

He  named  Giles  Strangways  of  Charlton  as  such  a  one, 
and  also  ‘the  highflower  parson  Bisse’,  who  was  one  who 
‘took  oaths  with  a  design  to  break  them’.  Stanhope 
agreed  with  these  views,  and  if  he  had  his  way  the 
Schism,  Test,  and  Corporation  Acts  would  be  jettisoned. 

1  P.R.O.,  S.P.  35/14,  fi  49.  2  H.M.C.  Portland  vii.  229. 

3  P.R.O.,  S.P.  35/12,  f.  12. 
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The  caution  of  some  of  his  colleagues  limited  the  slaughter 
to  the  Schism  Act  alone.  Stillborn  though  it  was,  it  was 
Sir  William’s  own  pet  child.  Soon  after  its  repeal,  and 
before  Parliament  rose  in  April,  he  quitted  London  and 
returned  to  the  West. 

Spain  was  now  preparing  a  Jacobite  demonstration.  The 
Pretender  had  been  invited  to  Madrid,  and  was  ostenta¬ 
tiously  welcomed  there  early  in  March.  An  armament, 
collected  at  Cadiz  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  was  ordered  to  sail  against  England.  In  the 
same  month  Stanhope  sent  a  Mr.  Buckley  to  inquire  into 
Sir  William’s  movements  and  into  the  prospects  ,of  a 
rising  in  the  West.  Buckley  found  little  cause  for 
anxiety.  From  Dorchester  he  reported  that  although 
there  seemed  to  be  some  design  to  rise,  yet  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  concerted  scheme : 

‘What  the  disaffected  may  do  in  case  of  an  invasion  [is 
uncertain  and  depends]  upon  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  the 
Pretender’s  cause  and  of  the  strength  of  their  own  numbers 
joined  to  regular  foreign  forces,  and  upon  the  judgment  they 
make  and  the  hopes  they  form  from  Sir  William  Wyndham’s 
late  appearance  in  the  West.  ...  Sir  William  and  his  company 
kept  quiet  to  themselves  while  they  were  here  and  neither  made 
nor  received  visits.’ 

His  next  report  was  from  Bath,  where  he  found  no 
suspicious  strangers  nor  any  cabals  of  the  disaffected. 
Hence  his  conclusion  that  neither  Sir  William  nor  any  of 
the  Tory  gentlemen  who  met  at  Blandford  had  ‘communi¬ 
cated  any  scheme  of  theirs  to  the  meaner  sort  of  their 
party  for  their  rising  and  favouring  the  invasion  from 
Spain’.  In  Bristol  he  was  assured  that  the  magistracy 
was  trustworthy  and  so  were  the  officers  of  the  militia. 
On  the  other  hand,  ‘the  vulgar  in  general  and  the  men  of 
the  militia  were  two  parts  in  three  more  inclined  to  the 
Pretender  than  to  the  King’.1 

1  P.R.O.,  S.P.  35/15,  ff.  87 ,  101,  112. 
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These  reassuring  reports  reached  Stanhope  shortly 
before  he  heard  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  scattered 
in  a  tempest: 

‘God  has  breathed  and  they  are  scattered’. 

Only  two  vessels  reached  Scotland,  and  landed  the  Earls 
Marischal  and  Seaforth  with  300  Spaniards  at  Kintail  in 
Ross.  One  person  at  least  in  the  West  rejoiced  at  the 
news.  On  receipt  of  a  letter  announcing  it  the  Rev. 
Bisse  called  two  or  three  friends  together  ‘over  a  bowl  of 
punch  for  joy  that  the  Earl  Marischal  was  landed  in  Scot¬ 
land  with  a  considerable  force  .  .  .  and  that  the  business 
would  be  done  on  three  months’.1  But  three  months  later 
the  Earl  was  a  fugitive  from  the  battle  of  Glenshiels.  Such 
Jacobite  fiascoes  were  gifts  for  the  Whigs,  and  they 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  present  one  to  introduce 
their  notorious  Peerage  Bill.  Moreover,  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  worked  to  their  advantage  by  bringing  back 
Walpole  and  Townshend  to  the  fold  and  establishing 
the  former’s  supremacy.  Sir  William  was  reported  to  be 
‘pickled  in  the  South  Sea  .  .  .  and  in  a  corrupt  manner’. 
But  there  was  no  truth  in  the  allegation.  He  intervened 
in  the  debate  only  to  protest  against  the  exoneration  of 
Sunderland,  who,  he  claimed,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  should  be  held  responsible  as  John  Law  had 
been  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  Whigs  paid  no  heed. 
They  rallied  to  the  cry  that  any  Government  defeat  would 
mean  a  return  of  the  Tories  to  power  and  a  revival  of 
Jacobite  intrigue.2 

In  the  general  election  of  1722  they  secured  two 
Wyndham  recruits.  Colonel  William  of  Earsham,  who 
had  lost  a  leg  at  Blenheim,  was  returned  for  the 
Sudbury  Borough  in  Suffolk;  and  Thomas  of  Clearwell 
was  elected  for  Truro.3  In  the  following  year  his 

1  P.R.O.,  S.P.  35/15,  f.  1 13.  2  Pari.  Hist.  vii.  682. 

3  Fie  had  been  returned  in  a  by-election  the  year  before. 
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wife  Jane  died,  leaving  him  in  sole  possession  of  the 
Clearwell  and  Dunraven  properties.  Soon  afterwards 
he  married  Anne  Edwin,  the  granddaughter  of  the 
Nonconformist  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with  the  un¬ 
expected  result  that  land  rich  in  South  Wales  coal  was 
added  to  the  Dunraven  estate  when  her  son  Charles  in¬ 
herited  the  Edwin  property.  A  condition  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance  obliged  him  to  assume  the  name  of  Edwin,  and  we 
shall  meet  him  hereafter  as  a  member  of  Parliament  under 
it.1 

Thomas  differed  widely  in  character  from  Francis  of 
Clearwell.  He  delighted  in  the  pugnacity  of  politics  and 
in  sparring  with  his  neighbours  over  small  questions  of 
land-ownership.  One  cannot  imagine  him  distributing 
tracts.  He  had  been  trained  as  a  lawyer  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
but  had  quitted  the  Bar  for  Whig  politics  by  serving  in 
1716-17  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Scarborough,  who  was  then 
for  a  brief  period  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Thomas  owed  his  nomination  in  Truro  to  Hugh  Bos- 
cowen,  1  st  Viscount  Falmouth.  For  six  years  He  remained 
a  quiescent  Government  supporter.  Then,  for  some 
reason,  he  joined  the  opposition  in  1727,  abandoning 
Truro  for  Dunwich  in  Suffolk.  No  political  activity  of 
his  is  recorded  during  his  Whig  days.  Perhaps  the 
Walpolian  discipline  drove  him,  as  it  did  others,  into 
rebellion.  On  the  other  hand,  Walpole  has  left  a  state¬ 
ment  that  he  asked  to  be  made  a  Commissioner  of 
Revenue,  and  was  promised  the  post  if  he  agreed  to  serve 
first  in  Scotland.  He  refused  the  condition,  and  went  into 
opposition.  On  the  face  of  it  the  tale  sounds  a  bit  sus¬ 
picious  having  regard  to  Thomas’s  financial  status.  One 
would  like  to  hear  his  version.2 

1  Below,  p.  240;  and  Genealogy  I. 

2  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  on  Walpole’s  death  Thomas  paid  a 
generous  tribute  to  his  ‘spirit  superior  to  the  threats  of  Princes  or 
people,  easy  and  cheerful  when  court  and  country  threatened  his 
ruin  ’ — his  power  ‘to  lay  aside  like  his  cloak  the  cares  and  burdens 
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As  a  result  of  the  election  the  House  again  contained 
a  substantial  Government  majority,  while  the  Tories, 
‘waiting  like  Jews  for  a  Messiah5,  remained  without  any 
settled  resolution.  A  half-hearted  attempt  to  fill  the  void 
with  William  Bromley,  a  Burgess  of  Oxford  and  Tory 
Speaker  in  1710,  failed  because  he  declined  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Lord  Oxford,  who,  in  turn,  was  anathema 
to  Sir  William  and  other  friends  of  Bolingbroke.  Another 
possible  solution  was  suggested  by  Carteret,  who  had 
succeeded  Stanhope  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1721.  He  was 
more  politically  tolerant  than  his  predecessor,  and  hinted 
at  a  ministry  to  be  formed  without  Walpole.  Although 
nothing  came  of  the  project,  the  negotiation  showed  that 
Sir  William  was  now  more  favourable  to  Bolingbroke’s 
second  message  of  five  years  ago.  Indeed,  in  1723  he  and 
his  friends  agreed  to  Bolingbroke  having  an  interview 
with  Walpole.* 1  It  was  a  complete  failure.  An  unguarded 
disclosure  of  Carteret’s  approach  to  the  Tories  hardened 
the  Minister’s  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  and  caused  him  to  remove  Carteret  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1724. 

In  this  same  year  Thomas,  the  younger  son  of  John  of 
Norrington,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Educated  in  the  Salisbury  Close 
and  at  Wadham  College,  he  had  been  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1705,  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  became  Recorder  of  Salisbury.  His 
competence  as  a  lawyer  was  equalled  by  the  genuineness 
of  his  Whig  principles  ^nd  was  balanced  by  an  active 
interest  in  mathematics  and  science. 

Leaving  Salisbury  on  16  November  1724,  he  reached 
Dublin  after  a  journey  of  twenty-four  days.  He  found  a 

of  public  difficulties  and  engage  in  the  pleasures  of  conversation 
and  railleries  of  table  chit-chat  with  as  good  appetite  as  if  he  had  just 
secured  office  or  honour’. 

1  Walpole  to  Townshend,  23  July  1723. 
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complex  and  discordant  situation  in  which  the  figure  of 
Hugh  Boulter,  lately  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  now  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  was  dominant.  The  Catholics,  al¬ 
though  in  a  large  majority,  were  debarred  from  all  share 
in  the  Government,  while  the  Presbyterians  and  other 
Protestant  Nonconformists  were  at  issue  with  the  Angli¬ 
cans,  to  whom  membership  of  the  Established  Church 
opened  all  employments.  The  Anglicans  also  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  by  seeing  the  highest  posts  monopolized  by 
imported  Englishmen.  On  the  same  principle  the  econo¬ 
mic  interests  of  Ireland  were  subordinated  to  those  of 
England.  Neither  Thomas  nor  his  contemporaries, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  saw  anything  incongruous  in  all 
this.  To  Bishop  Boulter  it  was  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  Ireland  was  a  dependency,  and  the  dominance 
of  the  English  interest  over  not  only  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Dissenting  interests,  but  also  over  the 
resident  Anglicans  who  called  themselves  the  Irish 
interest,  was  natural  and  right.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
dominance  tended  to  unite  the  otherwise  divergent  local 
interests  against  it,  and  one  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
Archbishop  was  to  prevent  such  unity.  Thomas  never 
doubted  that  his  duty  lay  in  the  same  direction.  He  was 
‘very  diligent  to  advance  His  Majesty’s  service’.  After  a 
year  of  travelling  on  circuit  ‘from  Cork  south  to  Carrick- 
fergus  north’,  he,  unlike  his  namesake  the  Vice-Admiral 
and  Navigator,1  found  that  the  country  agreed  with  him 
as  well  as  did  England.  But  its  poverty  oppressed  him:2 

‘Some  parts  of  the  north  are  well  cultivated,  but  the  southern 
parts  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  scarce  a  tree  or  hedge  to  be 
seen  for  twenty  miles  together.’ 

That  such  desert  conditions  were  a  symptom  of  the  para- 
mountcy  of  the  English  interest  was  less  apparent  to  him 
than  it  is  to  those  who  can  now  look  back  on  them. 

1  Vol.  i,  cap.  iii.  2  H.M.C.  Fortescue,  i.  75. 
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In  1731  his  authority  was  enlarged  by  promotion  to  the 
Lord  Chancellorship  and  the  Irish  Peerage  as  Lord 
Wyndham  of  Finglass.  In  this  capacity  he  presided  over 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  one  of  the  three  Lords 
Justices  who  represented  the  Lord  Lieutenant  during  his 
frequent  absences.  He  reported  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  on  the  legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Under  Poynings  law  it  required  the  approval  of  the 
English  Privy  Council.  The  Archbishop  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  for  this  promotion,  insisting  that  so  high  an 
office  should  be  held  by  a  "native  of  England’  who  had  "an 
undoubted  whiggish  character5  and  had  been  "always 
attached  to  the  Revolution  and  to  the  Hanover  Succes¬ 
sion5.  Thomas  unquestionably  fulfilled  these  require¬ 
ments,  and,  in  addition,  had  the  advantage  of  being  now 
"well  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland5.  His  Grace  was 
further  satisfied  that  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  and  he 
would  act  together  in  perfect  agreement.  Both  sincerely 
regretted  that  only  nine  of  the  twenty-two  Irish  bishops 
were  English-born,  and  the  Archbishop  sympathized 
with  the  Chancellor’s  nervousness  about  the  predomin¬ 
ance  in  the  legal  profession  of  "fresh  converts’,  the  Irish 
equivalent  of  the  occasional  conformists  in  England.  In 
recommending  to  Lord  Hardwicke  a  Bill  for  "keeping 
fresh  converts  from  the  bar5  by  requiring  them  to  prove 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  they  had  been  continuing 
Protestants  for  two  years  and  that  their  children  were 
being  educated  as  such,  Thomas  urged  that  it  would  prevent 

‘the  whole  business  of  the  titles  of  ye  kingdom  from  going 
through  their  hands  of  which  knowledge  they  have  frequently 
made  no  good  use.  It  is  a  melancholy  view  to  see  how  few 
Protestant  lawyers  we  have  at  ye  bar  and  to  be  even  without 
a  prospect  of  supply,  ye  young  converts  having  all  ye  under 
business  from  the  multitude  of  solicitors  of  ye  same  sort.’ 

Three  years  later,  in  commenting  on  a  Bill  against 
popish  solicitors,  he  reverted  to  the  melancholy  situation 
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of  the  Protestants,  who  were  under  the  necessity  of 
entrusting  their  title-deeds  to  persons  who  in  1688  had 
shown  what  destructive  use  could  be  made  of  such 
knowledge.  ‘Perhaps  you  may  wonder’,  he  added, 

‘why  we  are  so  busy  at  this  time  against  popery.  It  is  indeed 
too  visible  that  it  has  increased  since  my  coming  here,  and  was 
it  not  for  the  standing  forces  and  in  barracks  too,  there  is  reason 
to  feel  that  the  Protestants  would  soon  be  subdued.  Whether 
that  may  not  happen  to  them  notwithstanding  the  forces  when¬ 
ever  disputes  shall  break  out  between  Great  Britain  and  some 
neighbouring  potent  popish  Prince  whereby  the  Papists  might 
hope  for  foreign  assistance  is  a  matter  well  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  are  fixed  here.  Some  of  our  laws 
against  the  Papists  may  seem  perhaps  a  little  severe;  but  men 
may  be  justified  in  acting  differently  in  a  place  where  there  are 
seven  enemies  to  one  friend  from  those  who  live  where  there 
are  eighty  friends  to  one  enemy/ 

Similarly,  the  Riot  Act  was  more  needed  where  every  mob 
naturally  consisted  of  five  Papists  to  one  Protestant. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chancellor  deprecated  a  proposal  to 
consolidate  the  Protestant  interests  by  releasing  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters  from  the  test.  No  doubt,  he  com¬ 
mented,  all  Protestants  should  be  encouraged  in  Ireland, 
but  unfortunately  they  were  less  attached  to  each  other 
there  than  elsewhere.  Hence  such  a  policy  would  have  a 
disturbing  effect  on  the  Dublin  Parliament  and  react 
against  the  English  interest.  He  admitted  that  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  treat  the  Protestant  Dissenting  brethren 
in  Ireland,  who  were  two-fifths  of  all  the  Protestants,  on 
an  equality  with  the  Anglicans  ‘may  not  appear  political 
and  cannot  be  explained’,  but  it  did  not  imply  that  the 
danger  from  the  Roman  Catholics  was  exaggerated,  nor 
that  the  fear  of  Papacy  had  lessened. 

The  Archbishop  and  the  Chancellor  were  not  always  in 
accord.  They  differed  over  the  former’s  plans  for  restor¬ 
ing  the  Irish  currency,  which  were  opposed  by  bankers 
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and  business  men,  who  had  acquired  vested  interests  in 
the  existing  situation,  as  well  as  by  those  who  demanded  a 
local  mint.  The  Chancellor’s  sympathy  with  their  objec¬ 
tions  caused  the  Archbishop  roundly  to  accuse  him  of 
‘timorousness’  and  of  being  ‘as  much  afraid  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  any  Commoner  there’.  He  reminded 
him,  but  without  effect,  that  he  should  ‘act  for  the  King’s 
interest  without  regard  to  the  sense  of  either  House’. 

On  the  whole  the  Archbishop  succeeded  in  protecting 
the  English  paramountcy  by  means  of  his  control  over 
appointments  and  by  the  reasonableness  of  some  of 
the  measures  he  promoted.  Among  those  on  which  the 
Chancellor  had  to  report  was  a  Bill  for  regulating  the 
assize  of  bread.  It  was  ‘highly  necessary  there  being  so 
many  abuses  committed  here  by  all  persons  concerned 
that  bread  is  half  as  dear  as  in  London’.  Another  en¬ 
couraged  tillage  and  attempted  to  do  something  to  correct 
the  desert  conditions  Thomas  had  noticed  on  his  first 
circuit,  by  requiring  five  acres  in  every  hundred  to  be  set 
aside  for  ploughing  and  legislating  against  the  abuse  of 
‘paring  and  burning’ — that  is  to  say,  cutting  the  turf  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  and  burning  it  in  order  to 
have  the  ashes  as  manure.  Another  dealt  with  waste  land 
and  bogs — ‘I  really  believe  it  will  be  very  agreeable  to  our 
friends  here  to  have  it  passed’.  Others  regulated  the 
conduct  of  elections,  encouraged  the  linen  industry, 
and  improved  the  Dublin  workhouse.  Still  another  was 
designed  to  prevent  people  transporting  themselves  to 
America,  ‘an  evil  which  has  prevailed  lately  in  the  north’ 
and  which  was  draining  Ireland  of  its  industrious  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Chancellor,  too,  gained  special  praise  for  his 
insistence  on  young  John  Fitzgibbon’s  right  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar.  The  opposition  came  from  the  English  judges, 
who  objected  to  Fitzgibbon  having  published  ‘Notes  on 
Cases’,  a  collection  he  had  made  while  he  was  studying 
law  in  London.  No  one  could  criticize  the  accuracy  of 
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the  notes,  but  as  their  publication  lacked  judicial 
authority  the  judges  condemned  it  as  a  contempt.  The 
Chancellor  brushed  aside  this  dog-in-the-manger  dignity 
and  insisted  on  Fitzgibbon  being  called. 

In  1739, two  years  before  his  relative,  Percy  Wyndham, 
inherited  a  large  Irish  property  from  his  uncle,  Henry 
O’Brien,  2nd  Earl  of  Thomond,  the  Chancellor  resigned, 
‘to  the  regret  of  every  honest  and  intelligent  Irishman’. 
His  work  and  personality  had  helped  to  establish  a  tran¬ 
quillity  which  in  1745  allayed  the  danger  he  had  en¬ 
visaged  of  Ireland  embarrassing  England  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.1 

He  retired  to  live  in  the  Close,  and  a  friend  who  visited 
him  there  in  October  1745  found  him  unperturbed  by  the 
news  from  Scotland: 

‘He  happened  to  be  in  pretty  good  spirits  and  chatted  with 
me  about  the  news  that  is  stirring  very  readily  and  in  appear¬ 
ance  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction.5 

His  will  opened  with  a  declaration  of  his  reasons  for 
having  retired : 

‘The  last  will  and  testament  of  me  Thomas  Wyndham  of 
Finglass  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  that  Kingdom  for  near  thirteen  years,  eight  times  sworn 
one  of  the  Lord  Justices  of  the  same  which  offices  I  surrendered 
in  1739  at  my  own  request  on  account  of  the  then  ill-state  of 
my  health  occasioned  very  much  by  the  fatigues  of  officiating 
as  Lord  High  Steward  of  Ireland  in  the  trial  of  Baron  Barry  of 
Santry  for  murder  and  treason  being  the  first  trial  of  a  Lord  by 
his  Peers  in  that  Kingdom.5 

He  then  left  instructions  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  and  that  a  handsome  monument 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  a  cost  of  at  least  £300. 
The  monument  by  Roubiliac  is  now  on  the  right-hand 

1  Hugh  Boulter,  Letters:  Add.  MSS.  35585,  ff.  87,  no,  136,  147, 
149. 
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side  of  the  big  west  door  of  the  Cathedral.  He  refused  to 
invest  money  in  land  so  that,  as  he  explained,  the  scramble 
for  it  might  be  made  easier  among  those  that  came  after 
him.  But  the  detailed  provisions  of  his  will  left  no  room 
for  any  scramble.  All  his  personalty,  amounting  to 
£58,000,  went  to  his  nephew,  Sir  Wyndham  Knatchbull, 
after  discharging  £14,400  in  other  legacies.  The  largest 
was  £2,500  to  Wadham  College  Tor  the  better  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  Warden5.  His  cousin  George,  son  of  George 
of  the  Close,  had  become  Warden  the  year  before,  and 
the  legacy  still  brings  in  about  £100  towards  the  Warden’s 
salary.  Nephew  Knatchbull  also  inherited  the  Great 
Seal  of  Ireland  ‘as  broken  in  the  Privy  Council’  when  the 
Chancellor  retired.  His  gown,  with  £500,  went  to 
Matthew  Goodfellow,  ‘now  of  Sarum,  formerly  my 
trainbearer’.  Thirteen  godchildren  received  £20  each. 
All  the  ‘mathematical  instruments,  loadstones,  micro¬ 
scopes  and  telescopes’  went  to  his  cousin  Thomas  of 
Yateley  on  condition  that  he  never  sold  them,  but  might 
give  them  away.  All  trace  of  them  is  lost.’1 

Meanwhile  the  European  situation  had  reverted  to  its 
former  fluidity.  In  1720  Stanhope  had  enlarged  his 
entente  with  France  into  an  alliance  including  the 
Emperor,  Holland,  and  Spain.  To  achieve  this  he  had 
re-admitted  Spain  into  Italy  in  the  form  of  reversions  of 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  Don  Carlos,  Philip’s 
son;  and  had  restored  Sicily  to  Naples  and  the  Emperor. 
But  he  satisfied  neither  by  these  concessions,  and  in 
1725  they  signed  a  treaty  of  Vienna  said  to  contain  a 
secret  clause  for  a  Stuart  restoration.  Moreover,  rumour 
reported  that  Don  Carlos  was  to  marry  Maria  Theresa,  the 
imperial  heiress.  This  startling  development  found  the 
Whigs  again  divided,  Townshend  favouring  action 
against  the  Emperor,  and  Walpole  fearing  that  hostility 

1  'Letters  of  the  1st  Lari  of  Malmesbury ,  i.  12,  21;  P.C.C.  Seymer 
340.  For  Thomas  of  Yateley,  see  below,  p.  187. 
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to  him  would  make  Britain  too  dependent  upon  France. 
Townshend  got  his  way  and,  gathering  together  an 
Alliance  of  Hanover,  marshalled  Europe  into  two  armed 
camps  of  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia  against  Spain  and 
the  Emperor.  The  foreign  scene  now  resembled  the 
domestic  in  that  two  opposing  combinations  faced  each 
other  in  both.  But,  whereas  both  sides  in  Europe  con¬ 
sisted  of  units  precariously  conjoined  by  temporary 
circumstances  (Prussia  breaking  away  and  joining  the 
Emperor  within  a  year),  in  England  the  Government 
party  was  compacted  under  a  masterful  leader  maintaining 
his  position  despite  defections,  while  the  opposition  was 
composed  of  people  who,  Sir  William  wrote,  ‘expect  they 
know  not  what,  are  ready  to  be  angry  they  know  not 
why  and  are  eager  to  act  though  they  have  neither  plan 
nor  concert’.1 

In  these  circumstances  he  realized  that  a  national  and 
not  a  merely  party  opposition  alone  could  make  headway 
against  Walpole’s  dominance.2  The  first  step  towards  its 
creation  was  to  rid  the  Tories  of  ‘the  factious  spirit 
against  the  Whigs’  that  kept  many  attached  to  Jaco- 
bitism.  He  himself  was  cured  of  it,  and  had  become,  in 
the  exuberant  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  ‘the 
secret  spring  of  the  desertion,  or  at  least  lukewarmness, 
in  men  of  better  sense  than  himself’.  He  was  ‘no  longer 
consulted  or  entrusted  with  any  business  whatsoever’.3 
The  next  step  was  for  Bolingbroke  to  undertake  the 
tasks  of  inspiring  the  opposition  plans  and  organizing 
its  attack.  He  could  not  be  leader,  as  he  was  excluded  from 
Parliament.  But  he  could  be  prompter,  using  The  Crajts- 

1  Wyndham  to  Bolingbroke.  2  Phillimore’s  Lyttelton ,  154. 

3  Lewis  Melville,  Philip  Duke  of  Wharton ,  163.  Bolingbroke  wrote 
to  George  Lyttelton  after  Sir  William’s  death,  ‘he  was  one  of  the 
first  who  came  away  from  that  folly  that  seized  so  many  of  us  soon 
after  the  late  King’s  accession’.  Nevertheless  Sir  William  is 
referred  to  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  British  Foreign  Policy  (i.  85)  as 
being  in  1736  ‘the  leader  of  the  Jacobites’. 
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many  whose  first  number  appeared  in  December  1726,  as 
an  organ  of  propaganda  and  criticism.  Bolingbroke  was 
willing  enough,  and  drafted  the  principles  upon  which 
the  campaign  should  be  conducted.  The  component 
elements  must  act  together,  as  did  the  Whigs,  though 
not,  of  course,  under  the  same  corrupt  persuasions.  The 
leaders  must  be  like  Ministers  in  their  application  and 
industry.  Carefully  laid  plans  and  watchfulness  were  as 
necessary  in  politics  as  in  warfare.1  In  short,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  must  be  organized  as  a  political  army  of  two  wings, 
the  dissident  Whigs  or  ‘Patriots’  under  Pulteney  and  the 
Hanoverian  Tories  under  Wyndham.  Thus  were  the 
two  sides  drawn  up  for  a  great  parliamentary  battle.  In 
the  autumn  of  1726  Bolingbroke  went  to  Orchard 
Wyndham  to  discuss  plans  for  the  coming  session.2 

The  new  arrangement  naturally  implied  that  Sir  William 
would  become  the  spokesman  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
asked  to  inspire  the  movement.  Past  intimacies  made  the 
position  agreeable  to  him  and  the  new  conception  of  par¬ 
liamentary  discipline  made  it  desirable.  He  had  already 
shown  that  he  was  no  mere  mouthpiece  of  his  leader. 
When  the  alliance  of  Hanover  came  before  the  House  he 
surprised  his  friends  by  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  it 
in  the  existing  conditions  of  Europe. 3  But  he  made  clear 
in  his  opening  shot  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  that  he 
attributed  the  country’s  difficulties  to  the  Whigs’  foreign 
policy.  Having  formerly  done  their  best  to  depress 
France,  they  were  now  intent  upon  debasing  Austria, 
which  implied  aggrandizing  France.4  So  that: 

‘Penelope-like  we  were  continually  weaving  and  unravelling 
the  same  web  and,  under  pretence  of  holding  the  balance  of 
power,  should  be  engaged  in  continual  wars.’ 

Neither  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  nor  Britain  and  France, 

1  Spirit  of  Patriotism ,  Bolingbroke  Works,  iv.  221. 

2  Swift,  Works ,  xvii.  67/8.  3  H.M.C.  Portland  vii.  425. 

4  Pari.  Hist.  viii.  530. 
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were  comfortable  allies,  and  a  revival  of  Stanhope’s 
Quadruple  Alliance  seemed  the  best  remedy.  But  again 
the  price  paid  was  an  extension  of  British  continental 
commitments  by  a  guarantee,  given  in  the  Treaty  of 
Seville,  of  Don  Carlos’s  reversions  in  Italy,  without  an 
equivalent  guarantee  against  Spanish  attacks  on  British 
sea  trade.  Moreover,  to  bring  the  Emperor  to  heel,  the 
Government  resorted  to  a  financial  blockade  forbidding 
all  foreign  loans  without  a  licence.  Against  this  Sir 
William  vehemently  protested  as  yet  another  example  of 
Walpolian  contempt  of  the  subject’s  liberty.  Thomas  of 
Clearwell  joined  in  the  fray,  being  now  of  the  opposition. 
He  informed  the  House  that  he  would  vote  against  the 
Address  unless  he  were  assured  that  the  country  was  not 
bound  to  defend  Hanover  if  attacked  by  the  Emperor  or 
by  Prussia.  Not  being  satisfied  on  the  point,  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  threat.1  With  the  same  object  Sir  William 
moved  an  amendment  instructing  the  Government  to 
avoid  any  action  that  might  disturb  the  Emperor’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  despite  the  Government’s 
resistance,  he  imposed  its  discussion  on  the  House.2 
Thomas  of  Clearwell3  then  suggested  as  an  alternative 
that  no  commitment  should  be  made  that  did  not  serve 
the  interests  of  Britain — a  platitude  that  at  any  rate 
expressed  the  principle  at  stake.  Great  play  was  made 
with  the  failure  to  exact  any  compensation  for  Spanish 
depredations  on  British  shipping,  and  a  popular  agitation 
was  started  that  ten  years  later  drove  Walpole  reluctantly 
to  war. 

Meanwhile  the  old  causes  of  friction,  especially  Dun¬ 
kirk,  kept  alive  the  latent  enmity  between  Britain  and 
France.  Bolingbroke’s  Secretary  had  collected  a  mass 

1  Egmont,  i.  5.  2  Coxe,  Walpole ,  iii.  79-80. 

3  Pari.  Hist.  viii.  836  says  it  was  Mr.  Windham  of  Sudbury. 
Coxe  says  Thomas  Wyndham.  The  latter  must  be  correct,  for 
William  Windham  of  Sudbury  was  a  faithful  Whig. 
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of  evidence  proving  that  its  fortifications  had  been 
restored  since  the  Alliance  of  Hanover,  and  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  decided  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  full-dress  debate. 
As  a  diversion  Sir  William  invited  some  thirty  members 
to  dine  with  him,  ostensibly  to  discuss  the  Opposition’s 
plan  of  campaign.  Knowing  that  at  least  one  guest  would 
repeat  the  proceedings  to  Walpole,  he  never  mentioned 
Dunkirk,  and  the  talk  ranged  at  large  over  all  other 
subjects.  When  the  company  dispersed  one  remained 
behind  and  casually  asked  about  Dunkirk.  He  was 
answered  vaguely  that  perhaps  it  might  be  mentioned 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  The  House  therefore  met 
with  Ministers  comfortably  sure  that  they  knew  what  was 
coming.  They  became  still  more  complacent  while  Sir 
William  retailed  all  the  grievances  discussed  at  the 
dinner.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  remarked  that  he  had 
information  to  communicate  that  had  just  come  to  hand 
on  Dunkirk.  He  held  up  a  full  report  on  it.  He  had 
witnesses  outside  ready  to  give  evidence.  He  moved  that 
they  be  examined  forthwith.  Never  had  Walpole  been  so 
obviously  disconcerted.  He  tried  to  gain  time  by  post¬ 
poning  the  evidence  until  the  papers  were  available. 
But  the  witnesses  were  seamen  who  could  not  wait. 
Neither  would  the  House,  which  was  now  ‘in  a  flame’. 
The  examination  lasted  until  six,  when  Sir  William, 
against  the  advice  of  Pulteney  and  others,  suggested 
an  adjournment  until  Thursday.  On  that  day  he  made  the 
mistake  of  asking  when  the  papers  would  be  ready,  thus 
giving  the  Government  an  opening  to  press  for  a  fortnight 
to  prepare  them. 

27  February  1730,  the  date  to  which  the  question  was 
a  second  time  adjourned,  was  long  remembered  as  Dun¬ 
kirk  day,  the  House  sitting  from  midday  to  three  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  The  debate  opened  with  the  hearing 
of  three  more  witnesses,  followed  by  Walpole’s  startling 
admission  that  the  facts  were  indisputable.  The  fort- 
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night’s  delay  had  enabled  him  to  obtain  an  assurance  from 
France  that  the  works  would  be  demolished  at  once. 
What  need,  then,  to  condemn  works  that  were  to  be 
destroyed  immediately?  During  the  debate  Walpole 
twitted  Sir  William  and  Pulteney  with  having  as  usual 
got  all  their  information  and  plans  from  Bolingbroke, 
which  they  denied.  Three  weeks  later  every  Member 
received  copies  of  affidavits  sworn  by  two  of  the  witnesses 
that  their  evidence  had  been  settled  in  Bolingbroke’s 
presence.  But  the  affidavits  were  so  drafted  as  to  have  no 
precise  meaning,  nor  could  they  alter  the  fact  that  Boling¬ 
broke  was  out  of  London  on  that  day. 1 

The  next  trouble  occurred  when  the  Duke  of  Parma 
died  in  January  1731.  The  Emperor  at  once  occupied  the 
duchy,  in  order  to  exclude  Don  Carlos.  Walpole  charac¬ 
teristically  handled  the  crisis  by  a  secret  negotiation  with 
the  aggressor  behind  the  back  of  France.  The  French,  of 
course,  got  wind  of  the  move  and  communicated  the  in¬ 
formation  to  Pulteney,  who  published  it  in  The  Craftsman 2 
as  another  example  of  the  Minister’s  perfidy.  Then 
Spain,  considering  the  Treaty  of  Seville  to  be  of  no 
further  value,  denounced  it.  Sir  William,  supported  by 
Thomas  of  Clearwell, 3  demanded  a  copy  of  the  denuncia¬ 
tion.  But  Walpole  refused  to  be  rushed.  He  continued 
his  advances  to  the  Emperor  and  secured  his  acceptance 
of  the  Treaty  of  Seville  at  the  price  of  Britain  becoming 
guarantor  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  Charles 
VI  attempted  to  secure  the  devolution  of  all  the  Hapsburg 
possessions  to  Maria  Theresa.  These  day-to-day  adjust¬ 
ments  of  foreign  policy  were  likened  by  Sir  William  to  a 
man  stumbling  about  in  a  darkened  room : 

‘At  one  time  we  were  frightened  out  of  our  wits  that  the 
Pretender  was  to  be  put  upon  us.  Then  Don  Carlos  was  to 

1  Egmont,  i.  35-8,  41,  44,  71-5,  83-8;  Hervey,  i.  139:  H.M.C. 
Carlisle ,  67-9;  Coxe,  Walpole ,  i.  323;  ii.  669. 

2  No.  238.  3  Egmont,  i.  144-5. 
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be  made  such  a  giant  that  he,  an  infant,  would  swallow  up 
all  the  Powers  (the  rumour  of  his  projected  marriage  with 
Maria  Theresa).  At  that  time  we  sued  to  France  for  an  alliance 
and  so  put  it  in  her  power  to  commence  a  war  when  she 
pleased  (the  Treaty  of  Hanover).  Some  time  after  we  shook  off 
all  fear  of  the  Pretender  and  Don  Carlos  was  again  diminished 
to  ordinary  size.  Then  we  began  to  bully  France  as  much  as 
we  had  courted  her  before.  On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial 
Court  has  acted  with  steadiness  and  prudence.  By  this  firmness 
they  have  brought  us  to  their  own  terms  (the  Pragmatic 
Sanction).  Whereas  we  have  been  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  almost  every  Power  that  we  have  treated  with. 
We  have  been  like  a  man  in  a  room  who  wants  to  get  out,  and 
though  the  door  is  open  and  a  clear  way  to  it,  yet  he  stalks 
round  the  rooms,  breaks  his  shins  over  a  stool,  tumbles  over  a 
chair  and  at  last,  rumbling  over  everything  in  his  way,  by 
chance  finds  the  door  and  gets  out  after  abundance  of  needless 
trouble  and  unnecessary  danger/ 

In  the  result  Britain  had  become  a  guarantor  of  European 
claims  of  no  interest  to  her  compared  with  the  damage 
done  to  her  shipping  by  Spain.  Nor  had  the  peace  of 
Europe  been  secured.  ‘Do  we  ever/  he  asked, 

‘hope  to  see  a  time  when  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  will  be, 
even  to  outward  appearance,  so  fully  satisfied  that  no  jealousies 
and  animosities  doe  seem  to  remain?  The  hope  is  vain,  the 
thing  is  impossible,  for  those  very  measures  that  make  one 
easy  will  always  give  some  appearance  of  disquiet  to  another. 
Besides  the  ambition  of  princes  is  such  that  no  general  satis¬ 
faction  can  be  expected,  nor  can  a  profound  tranquility  be 
hoped  for  to  remain  any  time  without  some  disturbance/ 

Now,  he  asserted,  was  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  army. 
The  Pretender  was  no  excuse  for  its  strength.  He  had 
become  ‘a  mere  bugbear,  a  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
fit  only  to  frighten  children’.1 

M.  de  Chavigny,  now  French  Ambassador  in  London 
and  very  friendly  with  the  Opposition,  had  something  to 

1  Pari.  Hist.  viii.  874,  890;  x.  445. 
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say  on  this  last  point.  Reporting  to  his  Government  in 
May  1733  he  referred  to  the  violent  repugnance  to  the 
Pretender  that  Bolingbroke  had  instilled  into  his  friends 
and  his  insistence  that  they  should  assimilate  some  Whig 
principles  and  prejudices.  Sir  William  had  already  done 
so,  and  consequently  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
some  of  his  party.  Although  Bolingbroke  might  be 
willing,  if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  place  a  Stuart,  not 
the  Pretender,  on  the  throne  by  a  parliamentary  and  not 
merely  an  hereditary  right,  Sir  William  ‘etait  trop  sage 
pour  se  decouvrir  entierement  sur  un  point  aussi  delicatk1 
The  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  justified  both  Sir 
William’s  pessimism  and  isolationism.  The  dispute  was 
remote  from  any  direct  British  interest,  and  yet  the 
country  appeared  to  be  committed  to  both  sides.  The 
same  contradiction  was  implicit  in  British  undertakings 
in  Italy.  These  were  the  results  of2 

Tunning  all  over  Europe  and  entering  into  engagements  with 
every  Prince  and  State,  and  all  without  any  national  benefit.  .  .  . 
And  yet — What  Prince,  what  State  is  there  now  in  Europe 
whom  we  have  not  disobliged  and  fallen  out  with  by  turns  ?’ 

1  Extract  in  Petworth  MSS.  dated  22  May  1733. 

2  Pari.  Hist.  ix.  202,  223. 
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he  cnew  office  of  Prime  Minister’,  into  which 


Walpole  had  manoeuvred  himself,  was  ‘in  its  very 


nature  of  dangerous  consequence  to  a  free  people’. 
According  to  The  Craftsman:1 

When  a  prince  reserves  the  prerogatives  in  his  own  hands, 
or  divides  it  amongst  a  certain  number  of  his  subjects  to  be 
administered  in  an  equal  manner  .  .  .  the  royal  smiles,  favours 
and  honours,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  the  kingdom  .  .  .  are 
commonly  distributed  in  the  same  equal  and  impartial  manner. 
Whereas  when  the  whole  power  of  the  Crown  had  been  lodged 
in  a  single  hand,  we  may  observe  that  grants,  titles  and  prefer¬ 
ments  have  been  generally  monopolised.’ 

The  result  was  government  by  influence,  and  that  was 
worse  than  government  by  prerogative.  Politics  now 
required  to  be  cleansed  of  influence  and  prerogative  to 
be  restored  to  its  proper  place.  This  indeed  was  a  regular 
complaint  of  eighteenth-century  oppositions,  and  the 
customary  remedy  was  to  establish  a  reversionary  interest 
in  the  heir-apparent’s  expectation  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  an  interest  similar  to  that  which  the  Whigs  had 
gained  over  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  was  now  available  for  the  part.  His  adoption  as 
the  future  ‘Patriot  King’  had  the  advantages  of  clearing 
the  Tories  of  the  Jacobite  onus  and  opening  the  way  to 
closer  union  with  the  dissident  Whigs. 

Meanwhile  ‘influence’  had  to  be  fought,  elusive  though 
it  was.  Public  alarm  and  opposition  in  Parliament  were 
securities  against  abuses  of  prerogative.  But  what  was 
the  antidote  to  influence?  How  many  citizens  of  London 


1  No.  zz. 
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depended  upon  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  powerful 
corporations,  on  the  Customs,  the  Ordnance,  the  Excise, 
Victualling,  Navy,  Salt,  and  Post  Offices?  What  might 
Parliament  become  were  it  filled  with  their  subordinates  ? 
The  Septennial  Act  had  increased  the  danger  by  making 
Parliament  less  dependent  on  the  electors.  It  had  con¬ 
verted  Sir  William  to  the  Place  Bill,  which  he  had 
before  thought  superfluous.  Thomas  of  Clearwell  also 
supported  it  because  ‘a  poor  mercenary  House  would 
be  a  fruitful  field  for  corruption’.  He  attributed  the  rising 
cost  of  litigation  to  the  same  evil  influences  causing  the 
exactions  of  Attorneys  to  be  connived  at  by  judges.  He 
made  a  long  speech  supporting  a  Bill  to  enable  the  cost  of 
civil  cases  to  be  reduced  by  trial  at  the  Assizes,  instead  of 
at  Westminster.  He  inveighed  against  legal  practices  in 
general  and  gave  instances  of  clients  held  up  to  ransom 
by  greedy  lawyers  and  complacent  judges.1  Even  the  fees 
drawn  by  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
inflated.  The  Speaker’s  Secretary,  for  example,  now 
demanded  a  guinea,  instead  of  the  usual  ior.,  for  issuing  a 
writ.  The  Clerk  of  Committees  now  got  a  guinea,  instead 
of  13J*.  4 d.y  for  his  services.  Furthermore  'expedition 
money’  (to  hasten  procedure)  was  being  collected.  He 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  these  innovations, 
and  served  as  its  chairman.  A  month  later  it  reported 
that  all  fees  should  be  fixed  at  what  they  had  been  in 
1700  and  that  tables  of  them  should  be  hung  up  in  the 
Speaker’s  Chamber,  in  the  Lobby,  and  in  the  Clerk’s 
Office.  At  Thomas’s  request  a  fee  of  £20  was  paid  'as 
royal  bounty’  to  the  Clerk  who  attended  the  Committee.2 

Pensions  were  another  convenient  instrument  of 
influence,  and  the  Opposition  annually  introduced  a  Bill 
excluding  holders  of  them  from  the  House,  again  with 
Sir  William’s  and  Thomas’s  co-operation. 

1  Pari.  Hist.  viii.  921  ;  ix.  379,  389;  J.H.C.  28  Jan.  1732;  Egmont, 
i.  54.  2  Cal.  Tr.  Bks.  and  Papers.  173 1-4,  p.  231. 
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That  the  legislature  should  be  independent  required  no 
emphasizing.  Parliament  was  The  King’s  Great  Council 
to  advise  the  Crown  on  all  matters  of  importance’.  It 
was  The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation;  in  duty  bound  to 
hold  ministers  responsible  for  actions  contrary  to  the 
public  interest’.1  Sunderland’s  exoneration  in  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  was  an  apposite  example  of  its  degeneracy 
into  a  mere  tool  of  the  Ministry.  The  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  imposed  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign  might  have  been  a 
safeguard  had  not  legal  ingenuity  robbed  it  of  effective¬ 
ness.  The  obvious  remedy  was  to  require  Members  to 
swear  to  their  qualification  at  the  Speaker’s  table  instead 
of  in  their  constituencies  on  nomination.  They  would 
thus  be  more  liable  to  denunciation  if  they  masqueraded 
as  landowners  under  some  legal  fiction.  A  Bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  with  this  object;  and  when  Alderman  Perry  of  the 
City  of  London  moved  an  amendment  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  public  funds  equivalent  to  the  land  qualifica¬ 
tion,  Sir  William  resisted  it  so  effectively  that  Walpole 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  it.2  The  Bill,  of  course,  was 
defeated. 

One  objection  to  Walpole’s  salt  duty  was  the  patronage 
it  would  create — 600  or  700  collectors,  so  the  Opposition 
affirmed.  The  Excise  scheme  was  even  worse,  placing 
every  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  an  army  of  officials  recalling 
the  exactions  of  Empsom  and  Dudley,  whose  fate  might 
be  prophetic  for  the  Minister  when  a  Patriot  King  came  to 
his  own. 

£Empsom  and  Dudley,  -those  two  noted  ways-and-means 
men,  those  two  wicked  ministers,  knowing  the  avarice  of  their 
master  .  .  .  drained  the  purses  of  his  subjects  .  .  .  without  im¬ 
posing  new  taxes.  They  did  it  by  a  severe  and  rigorous  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws.  But  what  was  their  fate?  They  had  the  mis- 

1  The  quotation  is  from  a  speech  by  George  Heathcote,  member 
for  Hindon. 

2  Egmont,  i.  245,  346. 
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fortune  to  outlive  their  master;  but  his  son,  as  soon  as  he  came 
to  the  throne,  took  off  both  their  heads;  and  this  he  did  justly, 
though  he  did  it  against  the  law.’ 

The  parallel  was  all  the  more  pointed  as  Frederick  was 
listening  to  the  debate. 1 

Under  this  barrage  the  Government’s  majority  fell  to 
sixty-one.  It  included  a  new  Wyndham  member,  Thomas, 
son  of  Edmund  Wyndham  and  Penelope  Dodington.  He 
was  elected  for  Poole  in  place  of  Dennis  Bond,  a  corrupt 
placeman.  That  he  should  be  in  Parliament  as  a  Wal- 
polian  Whig  and  join  with  William  of  Earsham  in  voting 
for  the  Excise  was  certainly  a  breach  with  his  family 
tradition.  But  the  old  issues  were  no  longer  binding. 
In  the  Opposition  was  now  Thomas  of  Clearwell,  who 
had  at  first  supported  Walpole.  Only  Sir  William’s 
position  remained  unchanged;  and  even  that  was  now 
based  on  other  considerations  than  in  the  past.  A 
week  later  Walpole,  realizing  that  he  could  not  enforce 
the  reform  peacefully,  abandoned  it.  Elated  by  the 
success,  the  Opposition  shifted  the  battle-front  to  alleged 
frauds  in  the  customs,  proposing  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  to  investigate.  Each  side  put  forward  a  full  list  of 
twenty-one  supporters,  but  the  Opposition  had  more 
difficulty  in  settling  theirs  than  had  the  Government. 
Pulteney’s  consisted  only  of  dissident  Whigs,  including 
Thomas  of  Clearwell,  hoping  thereby  to  attract  support 
from  the  Government  side.  Sir  William  vigorously  pro¬ 
tested,  declaring  that  unless  Tories  were  added  they  would 
vote  in  a  body  against  it.  Thereupon  hesitating  Whigs,  as 
was  their  wont,  rallied  to  the  Government  and  carried  its 
list.2 

Several  enlightening  examples  of  influence  quickly 
followed,  among  them  the  dismissals  of  the  Duke  of 

1  Pari.  Hist.  viii.  1 301-4. 

2  Coxe,  Walpole ,  iii.  133-4;  Egmont,  i.  367;  Pari.  Hist.,  ix.  9,  10. 
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Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their  regimental  com¬ 
mands.  The  Opposition  responded  to  the  challenge  by  a 
motion  to  prevent  any  commissioned  officer,  not  above 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  being  dismissed  except  by  court- 
martial  or  an  order  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  To 
the  objection  that  the  limitation  invaded  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  Sir  William  retorted  that  he  had  no  notion 
of  any  legal  power  or  prerogative  but  what  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  originally  derived  from  the 
community.  All  power  given  by  a  people  must  be  for 
their  protection  and  defence.  Therefore,  if  a  people 
should  find  that  they  had  given  too  much,  they  had  ‘a 
right  to  take  back  what  part  of  it  they  thought  necessary 
for  their  own  safety’.  Ours,  he  continued,  was  a  limited 
monarchy,  depending  on  the  Crown  having  power  neither 
to  exceed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  law,  nor  to  manage 
so  as  to  render  them  ineffectual.  Therefore  the  Crown 
must  never  have  power  enough  to  shake  off  those  limita¬ 
tions.  That  was  the  true  conception  of  monarchy  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  That  was  the  form  it  should  have 
assumed  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  had 
attached  herself  to  no  party,  but  had  kept  in  touch  with 
all  her  subjects.  The  Georges  had  never  made  the 
slightest  effort  to  follow  her  noble  and  impartial  example.1 

Sir  William’s  opinions  on  taxation  were  as  liberal. 
Walpole  believed  that  the  best  form  of  impost  was  one 
that  fell  equally  on  all,  regardless  of  capacity  to  pay. 
Hence  taking  a  shilling  off  the  land  tax  and  replacing  it  by 
a  duty  on  salt  was  sound,  because  the  land  tax  fell  on  a 
few,  while  the  salt  tax  was  shared  by  all.  Against  this  Sir 
William  upheld  that  every  man  should  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  he  received.  A  poor  man  without  property 
had  nothing  but  his  liberty  to  contend  for.  A  man  with  an 
estate  had  property  as  well  as  liberty.  On  this  reasoning 
a  transfer  of  fiscal  burden  from  the  landowner  to  the 

1  Pari.  Hist.  ix.  315. 
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consumer  was  unjust.  Moreover,  it  offended  against  the 
theory,  ‘as  demonstrable  as  any  proposition  of  Euclid’, 
that  in  a  country  whose  ‘great  fund’  was  land  all  public 
charges  must  fall  ultimately  on  the  owner  of  land.  Any 
attempt  to  transfer  them  to  the  merchant  was  wasted 
effort,  for  it  merely  raised  the  prices  the  landowners  had  to 
pay.  Hence  they  would  be  better  off  were  the  whole 
revenue  of  five  millions  raised  by  a  10s.  land  tax,  and  were 
prices  reduced  by  abolishing  all  other  imposts. 1 

As  might  be  expected,  this  meat  was  a  little  too  strong 
for  the  40J*.  freeholders  of  Somerset,  where  it  was  in¬ 
dustriously  served  up  as  a  report  that  Sir  William  had 
opposed  a  reduction  in  the  land  tax.  Taking  advantage  of 
it,  Lord  Hinton,  the  first  Earl  Poulett’s  eldest  son,  held  a 
meeting  in  Wells  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
county.  But  his  chance  of  being  adopted  vanished  as 
soon  as  Sir  William  had  addressed  the  gathering,  basing 
his  defence  on  Parliament  as  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Nation.2  As  a  Member  he  represented  the  ‘whole  body 
of  the  people  of  England’,  although  sitting  as  Knight  of  a 
Shire.  To  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
interest  of  the  landed  gentry  and  that  of  the  nation  in 
general  would  only  lead  to  disappointment.  He  stood  for 
a  ‘union  and  coalition  of  parties  meeting  together  on  a 
national  bottom,  regardless  of  their  interests’. 

The  session  of  1734,  the  last  before  a  general  election, 
was  the  climax  of  the  Opposition’s  campaign.  To  prepare 
for  it  Bolingbroke  spent  six  weeks  at  Orchard  Wyndham, 
‘rising  early  each  morning  and  writing  much’.  The 
debates  on  foreign  affairs,  on  the  removal  of  Bolton  and 
Cobham  from  their  commands,  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  But  the  chief  clash  was  over  a  proposal  to  repeal  the 
Septennial  Act.  The  subject  was  embarrassing  to  the 

1  Par/.  Hist.  viii.  951 ;  Lock,  A  Discourse  of  Trade ,  1690. 

2  H.M.C.  Portland ,  vi.  47.  Lord  Hinton  was  comforted  with  a 
writ  summoning  him  to  the  Lords,  and  a  household  appointment. 
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‘Patriot’  Whigs,  who  had  voted  for  the  Act.  They  were 
now  pressed  by  Bolingbroke  to  support  its  repeal,  and 
they  complied.  Sir  William’s  speech  was  probably  his 
best.  The  Attorney-General  had  propounded  the  theory 
that  members  of  Parliament  should  have  regard  only  to 
the  general  good,  a  thesis  agreeing  with  Sir  William’s 
claim  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  But  he 
added  the  obnoxious  rider  that  for  members  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  upon  their  electors  was  more  dangerous  than  for 
them  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Crown,  for  the  Crown’s 
interests  were  identical  with  the  people’s.  This  gloss  on 
Whig  principles  was  denounced  by  Sir  William  as  ‘the 
most  monstrous,  the  most  slavish  ever  heard’.  If  the 
people  had  been  misled,  had  not  also  the  Crown? — and 
more  often  than  they.  The  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
requiring  Parliaments  to  meet  frequently  had  by  mistake 
omitted  the  word  ‘new’  before  Parliaments.  Hence 
lawyers,  who  ‘confound  the  sense  of  the  plainest  words’, 
had  an  opportunity  to  interpret  the  section  as  meaning 
that  each  session  was  a  Parliament,  whereas  it  obviously 
meant  all  sessions  between  general  elections.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  people  had  been  obliged  to  revindicate 
their  right  to  frequent  elections  by  the  Triennial  Act. 
Even  a  return  to  that  might  not  now  be  enough,  in  which 
case  he  would  favour  annual  elections.  He  then  turned  to 
the  question  whether  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  had 
lately  grown  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  law.  He 
contended  that  it  had  been  ‘vastly  enlarged’  by  the  many 
penal  laws  of  the  last  forty  years.  The  growth  of  public 
expenditure  had  had  the  same  effect.  When  the  Crown 
possessed  large  estates  to  support  its  dignity  and  had  no 
standing  army  nor  fleet,  frequent  Parliaments  were  not 
needed.  They  met  only  to  redress  grievances.  Then 
proroguing  was  introduced  by  those  who  desired  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  whole 
situation  was  changed.  The  Crown  had  lost  its  estates, 
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and  public  expenditure  had  grown  so  large  that  supplies 
must  be  voted  in  annual  sessions.  Hence  the  infrequency 
of  sessions  was  not  now  the  complaint,  but  Parliaments 
continuing  too  long  and  members  becoming  dependent 
upon  ‘the  minister  for  the  time  being’ — a  state  of  affairs 
that  the  Attorney-General  had  disingenuously  described 
as  less  dangerous  than  dependence  upon  electors.  On  this 
historical  preface  he  painted  a  supposititious  picture  of 
Walpole  as  Prime  Minister: 

‘Let  us  then  suppose  a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of 
virtue  and  honour,  of  no  great  family,  and  of  but  mean  fortune, 
raised  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
whimsical  events ;  afraid  or  unwilling  to  trust  any  but  creatures 
of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them  equally  abandoned  to  all 
notions  of  virtue  or  of  honour;  ignorant  of  the  true  interest 
of  his  country,  and  consulting  nothing  but  that  of  enriching 
and  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  favourites;  in  foreign  affairs 
trusting  none  but  such  whose  education  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  have  such  knowledge  or  such  qualifications  as  can 
either  be  of  service  to  their  country,  or  give  any  weight  or 
credit  to  their  negociations.  Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest 
of  the  nation  by  such  means  neglected  or  misunderstood,  her 
honour  and  credit  lost,  her  trade  insulted,  her  merchants 
plundered  and  her  sailors  murdered;  and  all  these  things  over¬ 
looked  only  for  fear  his  administration  should  be  endangered. 
Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  great  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the 
nation,  with  a  Parliament  of  his  own  choosing,  most  of  their 
seats  purchased,  and  their  votes  bought  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  treasure.  In  such  a  Parliament,  let  us  suppose  attempts 
made  to  enquire  into  his  conduct,  or  to  relieve  the  nation  from 
the  distress  he  had  brought  upon  it;  and  when  lights  proper  for 
attaining  those  ends  are  called  for  .  .  .  suppose  these  lights 
refused,  these  reasonable  requests  rejected  by  a  corrupt 
majority  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in  daily  pay,  or 
engages  in  his  particular  interest,  by  granting  them  posts  and 
places  which  ought  never  to  be  given  to  any  but  for  the  good 
of  the  public.  Upon  this  scandalous  victory,  let  us  suppose  this 
chief  minister  pluming  himself  in  defiances  because  he  finds 
he  had  got  a  Parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit 
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him  at  all  adventures.  Let  us  further  suppose  him  arrived  to 
that  degree  of  insolence  and  arrogance  as  to  domineer  over  all 
the  men  of  ancient  families,  all  the  men  of  sense,  figure  or  for¬ 
tune  in  the  nation;  and,  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing 
it  in  others  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in 
all.’ 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Minister,  he  turned  to  the 
King: 

‘Let  us  suppose  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  either  for  want  of 
true  information,  or  for  some  other  reason,  ignorant  or  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  inclinations  and  the  interest  of  his  people, 
weak,  and  hurried  away  by  unbounded  ambition  and  insatiable 
avarice.’ 

If  all  these  suppositions  were  ever  translated  into  facts, 

‘could  there  any  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation  than  such 
a  prince  on  the  throne,  advised,  and  solely  advised,  by  such 
a  minister,  and  that  minister  supported  by  such  a  Parliament?’ 

In  his  retort  Walpole  supposed  Bolingbroke  as  an  anti- 
Minister,  lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  himself 
‘some  persons  of  really  fine  parts’,  besides  others  of 
desperate  views,  all  of  whom  were 

‘in  respect  to  their  political  behaviour  moved  by  him,  and  him 
alone;  all  they  say  either  in  private  or  public  being  only  a 
repetition  of  the  words  he  has  put  into  their  mouths.’ 

An  anti-Minister  living  in  a  country  only  by  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  those  he  now  abused;  and  in  that  country 
carrying  on  correspondence  with  ambassadors  and 
supplying  them  with  information  prejudicial  to  its  in¬ 
terests.  An  anti-Minister  void  of  all  faith  and  honour,  and 
betraying  every  master  he  had  served. 

The  first  Earl  of  Egmont  records  in  his  diary  the  ‘high 
and  envenomed’  intensity  of  party  feeling  at  this  time. 
Though  in  ‘honour  and  conscience’  he  would  have  voted 
for  the  Place  Bill,  he  was  relieved  that  it  was  not  passed, 
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as  he  feared  that  a  Parliament  elected  under  it  might  be 
so  independent  of  the  Crown  as  to  threaten  the  safety  of 
the  State.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  he 
considered  the  characters  of  Wyndham,  Pulteney,  Ship- 
pen,  and  others,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  him  to  favour  a 
‘commonwealth’,  while  others  were  more  than  suspect  of 
jacobitism.  But  there  was  little  need  for  alarm.  The 
Opposition  was  too  heterogeneous  to  be  dangerous.  Its 
principles  were  the  principles  of  few  of  the  opposers. 
Bolingbroke  was  more  correct  in  applying  to  them  the 
same  simile  as  had  John  of  Norrington  to  the  renegade 
Tories  under  Queen  Anne.  They  used  the  party  only  as  a 
scaffolding  which,  so  soon  as  they  saw  any  chance  of 
rising  to  power,  they  kicked  aside. 

The  dissolution  of  1734  ended  Thomas’s  political 
career.  He  retired  to  Gloucestershire  to  become  an  active 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  ‘reading  nothing  but  law  by  candle 
light  by  day’  and  ‘reforming  foresters  of  Dean  more 
savage  than  Irroquois’.1  He  was  interested  in  farming, 
and  grumbled  about  things  in  general.  Instead  of  him 
the  Opposition  acquired  a  somewhat  tepid  recruit  in  the 
person  of  Sir  William’s  son  Charles,  whose  political 
leanings  were  more  Whig  than  Tory.  He  came  in  for 
Bridgwater,2  having  Bubb  Dodington,  then  a  professed 
Whig,  as  his  colleague.  The  disagreements  within  the 
Opposition  were  not  calculated  to  attract  a  new  Member, 
who,  moreover,  was  not  of  a  co-operative  nature.  He 
found  the  Tories  demanding  reductions  in  the  army  and 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  resisting  them.  While  the 
Prince’s  party  were  maintaining  that  the  allowance  paid 
him  by  the  King  was  inadequate,  Sir  William  and  his 
forty-four  Tory  followers  held  that  the  House  had  no 

1  Thomas’s  eldest  son,  who  died  before  him,  was  a  Riding 
Forester  and  Aleconner  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

2  Charles  was  made  a  Freeman  of  the  Borough  a  fortnight  before 
he  was  elected. 
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right  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter,  and  abstained  from 
voting.  Well  might  Bolingbroke  sum  up  the  result  as 
‘leaving  you  where  you  are  and  Walpole  where  he  is’. 
However,  the  sufferings  of  British  seamen  at  the  hands  of 
Spanish  privateers  caused  his  downfall. 

These  were  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  and  animated 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March  1738.  Wal¬ 
pole  was  determined  to  avoid  hostilities.  Sir  William’s 
speech  was  a  clarion  call  to  war.  The  way  to  obtain 
reparations  was  to  resolve  to  have  them  by  foul  means  if 
they  could  not  be  secured  otherwise.  Only  by  deserving  a 
reputation  for  not  avoiding  combat  upon  just  provocation 
could  a  nation  live  in  peace  and  quiet.  The  time  had  come 
to  convince  the  world  that  we  were  ready  to  vindicate 
our  honour  and  to  show  the  Spaniards  that  we  were  not 
afraid  of  an  open  rupture.  The  ‘Supreme  Council  of  the 
Nation’  should  review  the  whole  negotiations  without 
regard  to  the  consequences,  for  the  depredations  had  con¬ 
tinued  for  twenty  years  in  spite  of  diplomatic  protests. 
Walpole,  however,  persevered  in  his  search  for  a  formula 
of  peace  and  produced  the  Convention  of  Pardo,  which 
adjusted  the  damages  claimed  on  each  side  but  left  the 
question  of  the  right  of  search  undecided.  Never  has  an 
international  instrument  been  more  abused.  Sir  William 
reduced  the  problem  to  ‘two  plain  positive  facts’ — the 
Spaniards  must  not  search  our  ships  and  must  pay 
damages  for  the  past.  After  the  Convention  had  been 
carried  by  only  twenty-eight  votes  he  deliberately  courted 
committal  to  the  Tower  by  declaring  that  he  and  his 
followers  could  no  longer  sit  in  an  Assembly  that  was 
governed  by  motives  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  mention. 
Pelham  rose  to  move  his  committal.  But  Walpole  inter¬ 
vened  as  he  had  in  1715,  and  the  Opposition  walked  out, 
Polwarth  and  two  others  remaining  as  a  rearguard. 1 

1  Pari.  Hist.  x.  1302,  1321.  Polwarth  became  Marchmont  in 
1740. 
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Bolingbroke  has  been  charged  with  being  responsible 
for  this  futile  Act.  But  clearly  he  was  not.  He  deplored 
it.  ‘If  they  who  undertake  the  defence  of  the  national 
cause  slink  away  from  it  you  are  a  subdued  nation.5  He 
impressed  on  Sir  William  that  it  could  be  effective  only 
if  followed  by  strong  measures.  ‘You  pulled  off  the 
mask.  .  .  .  You  appealed  to  the  nation.5  To  go  back  on  it 
would  be  to  admit  what  was  appealed  against.  You  must 
go  forward  for  your  own  sakes  and  the  country’s. 1 
But  on  this  the  two  wings  could  not  agree.  The  Tories 
favoured  supporting  a  great  City  Remonstrance.  The 
Whigs  refused  to  do  anything  that  might  prejudice  their 
reuniting  under  a  new  leader.  In  the  result  nothing  was 
done,  and  the  next  session  the  seceders  slunk  back, 
Bolingbroke  commenting  that  ‘the  tranquility  of  the 
summer5  had  prepared  him  for  it.  Horace  Walpole 
judged  Sir  William  ‘no  fool  for  that  time’  in  courting  a 
committal  to  the  Tower.  It  might  have  saved  the  pro¬ 
test  from  being  so  damp  a  squib.  But,  in  any  event, 
political  warfare  is  not  effectively  waged  by  gestures, 
especially  by  one  that  involves  withdrawing  from  the 
field  of  battle.2 

Three  weeks  later  Sir  William  was  blackballed  for  the 
Whist  Club  at  White’s  Coffee  House.  One  blackball  was 
enough  to  exclude  a  candidate  from  this  exclusive  society 
of  ‘a  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  best 
figure’  elected  without  distinction  of  party.  He  got  two, 
and  his  defeat  split  the  Club,  the  Tories  resolving  to 
meet  no  more  with  the  Whigs.3  The  failure  of  the 
secession  left  him  depressed  and  discouraged.  He 
lamented  the  passing  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  landed  gentry 
and  their  seeming  indifference  to  preserving  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Bolingbroke  sympathized,  but  reminded  him  that 

1  Marchmont  Papers,  ii.  180,  189;  Coxe,  Walpole ,  iii.  522-5. 

2  Coxe,  ibid.  549-51;  Horace  Walpole,  Letters,  viii.  25. 

3  Egmont,  iii.  48. 
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he  alone  could  do  the  work  of  regeneration  'according  to 
the  solemn  engagements  of  twelve  years  ago’  when  the 
anti-Walpole  opposition  was  launched.  But  at  least  the 
honour  of  the  country  was  saved  when  Walpole  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  declare  war  on  19  October,  amidst  the  wildest 
rejoicing.  Parliament  met  on  15  November,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  Queen  Anne’s  last  Government,  Sir 
William  was  able  to  propose  a  resolution  that  was  carried, 
and  carried  unanimously.  Its  purpose,  like  that  of  other 
motions  of  his,  was  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  Parliament 
over  the  Ministry.  'We  have  long  tried  what  can  be  done 
by  ministers;  let  us  now  try  what  can  be  done  by 
Parliaments.’  He  moved  that  no  peace  should  be  signed 
until  Spain  had  acknowledged  the  absolute  right  of 
British  shipping  freely  to  navigate  the  American  seas. 
The  strange  phenomenon  of  a  united  House  behind  him, 
after  nearly  thirty  years  of  opposition,  was  a  pleasant  and 
rewarding  experience.  He  confessed  to  being  embar¬ 
rassed  by  its  novelty. 1 

Sir  William’s  last  two  speeches  in  Parliament  were  in 
support  of  a  Place  Bill  and  against  one  for  registering 
seamen.  Both  gave  him  opportunities  to  reassert  prin¬ 
ciples  that  he  had  consistently  advocated.  Parliament  was 
the  'great  inquest  of  the  nation’  inquiring  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  all  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  no  placeman  could 
be  qualified  to  adjudicate  on  the  actions  of  other  place¬ 
men.  Rather  would  it  be  better  to  exclude  all  Ministers 
and  officers  from  the  House.  The  Bill  for  registering 
seamen  substituted  conscription  for  the  press  gang.  Sir 
William  summed  up  his  objections  by  saying  that  he 
would  accept  nothing  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  that 
he  would  reject  were  he  a  sailor.  The  existing  conditions 
in  the  service  were  deplorable,  but  an  attempt  to  cure  them 
by  imitating  the  methods  of  absolute  governments  was 
to  make  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  national  aggrandizement 

1  Pari.  Hist.  xi.  245-6. 
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and  naval  victories.  The  remedy  should  be  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  seamen  to  the  service.  The  greatness  of 
Britain  consisted  not  in  the  extent  of  her  dominions  but  in 
the  freedom,  the  independence,  and  the  privileges  of  her 
people. 1 

After  Parliament  rose  he  went  to  France  to  visit 
Bolingbroke,  his  health  ‘extremely  broken’,  and  full  of 
gloomy  forebodings  on  Britain’s  future  under  the  new 
office  of  Prime  Minister  and  Walpole’s  party  system.  He 
returned  home  to  die  at  Wells  on  17  July  1740,  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  days.2 

As  a  parliamentarian  Sir  William  had  neither  ‘acquire¬ 
ments  of  learning’  nor  ‘vivacity  of  wit’.  Moreover,  he 
was  handicapped  at  first  by  coming  into  high  office 
without  any  experience  and  while  he  was  still  ‘a  very 
disagreeable  speaker’.  But  he  overcame  these  initial 
disadvantages  so  completely  that  Nicholas  Tindal  boldly 
asserted  that  no  man  had  equalled  him  in  eloquence  since 
the  days  of  Charles  I.  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  from  1728 
until  1761,  is  content  to  say  that  he  had  more  force  in 
debate  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  oratorical 
style,  though  ornamental,  was  free  of  all  affectation,  and 
was  effective  through  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  bearing, 
the  clarity  and  appositeness  of  his  arguments,  and  his 
power  of  building  these  up  ‘by  a  sort  of  induction  almost 
peculiar  to  himself’.  Pitt’s  speech  in  April  1746  on  the 
payment  of  the  Hanoverians  was  said  by  Henry  Pelham 
to  show  ‘the  dignity  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  the  wit  of 
Pulteney  and  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole’.  Marchmont  inscribed  on  the  back  of  his 
portrait  of  Sir  William — ‘Vir  cui  ad  summam  auctori- 
tatem  nihil  praeter  civium  sanam  mentem  defuit’.  Pope 
paid  him  the  tribute  that  the  true  honour  and  interest 
of  his  country  became  his  only  passion,  his  judgement 

1  Pari.  Hist.  xi.  424. 

2  Petworth  MSS.  Bolingbroke  to  Charles  Wyndham. 
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being  determined  by  the  one  and  his  action  by  the 
other.1 

‘With  the  one  he  could  not  have  erred,  with  the  other  he 
could  not  have  cooled  in  any  generous  purpose.  ...  If  I  see 
any  man  merry  within  a  week  after  this  death,  I  will  affirm  him 
no  patriot.’ 

Swift  ‘always  loved  him’;  and  he  figures  as  ‘Gum- 
dahm’  in  the  Lilliputian  Senate,  where  his  behaviour 

‘has  always  been  that  of  a  true  patriot,  invariably  pursuing 
his  country’s  interests.  His  eloquence  is  nervous  and  affecting, 
his  reasoning  strong,  perspicuous  and  conclusive;  his  manners 
full  of  senatorial  dignity.’ 

Horace  Walpole  admits  that  ‘his  style  and  behaviour 
were  most  liberal  and  like  a  gentleman’s’  and  that  there 
was  no  bitterness  nor  acrimony  between  him  and  Sir 
Robert.2  Hervey,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  least  warm 
in  praise.  He  describes  him  as  ‘far  from  having  first-rate 
parts’,  but,  by  gentlemanlike  general  behaviour,  close 
application  to  business,  and  frequent  speaking  developing 
a  sort  of  parliamentary  routine  and,  without  being  a 
bright  speaker,  becoming  a  popular  one,  well  heard  and 
useful  to  his  party. 

The  impression  left  by  these  estimates  is  that  Sir 
William  was  a  paragon  of  the  society  from  which  he 
sprang.  The  landed  gentry,  on  whom  inherited  status 
imposed  the  conduct  of  local  administration  through  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  whose  properties  made 
them  justly  liable  to  a  heavier  burden  of  taxation  than 
those  who  had  only  their  liberty  to  defend,  were  the 
proper  and  natural  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  privilege  implied  an  obligation  to  qualify 
themselves  to  fulfil  it.  He  devoted  his  life  to  that  purpose. 
His  concentration  on  it  explains  Onslow’s  assertion  that 

1  Marchmont,  ii.  218. 

2  Horace  Walpole,  Letters,  xi.  392-3. 
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‘there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  composition  ...  all 
the  parts  of  his  character  were  suited  and  were  a  help  to 
one  another5 ;  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  tribute : 

Tf  I  have  spoken  too  highly  of  him  it  must  be  imputed  to 
the  great  opinion  I  conceived  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  I  never  saw  him  fail  of  being  a  great  man.’ 

It  justified,  too,  another  verdict  that  ‘he  was  so  much  a 
fine  gentleman  that  all  people  of  taste  who  knew  him 
endeavoured  to  form  themselves  on  his  example5.1  Except 
for  the  judgement  in  the  Minehead  election  of  1715, 
which,  being  decided  as  a  political  issue,  proves  nothing, 
and  except  for  the  rumour  about  his  connexion  with  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  there  was  no  breath  of  scandal  against 
him,  at  a  time  when  corruption  was  regarded  as  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  politics  and  when  trafficking 
in  offices  was  endemic.  Onslow  mentions  that  he  shared 
‘an  intimacy  of  pleasures  and  gallantries,  as  well  as  of 
business5  with  Bolingbroke.  No  doubt  there  is  truth 
in  the  allegation,  but  wild  oats  are  temporary  weeds,  and 
against  them  can  be  set  the  unclouded  happiness  of  two 
marriages.  He  found  his  daughter  Betty  writing  one  day 
to  Lady  Denbigh  that  his  family  feared  he  was  bored  at 
Orchard  Wyndham.  He  added  a  postscript — ‘Elies  en 
ont  mentis  je  ne  m’ennui  point5.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  Lady  Hertford,  he  compared  the  gaieties  of 
London  society  with  the  bucolic  Somerset  amusements : 

T  see  by  the  news  that  the  operas  are  begun  which  since 
you  are  in  town  will  I  fancy  be  an  entertainment  that  you  will 
partake  of  with  more  satisfaction  than  hind  hunting.  As  in  this 
part  of  the  world  we  have  neither  theatres  nor  a  country  fit 
for  the  chace  we  content  ourselves  with  such  diversions  as  it 
affords  and  this  day  all  the  world  in  Somersetshire  will  be  at  a 
cudgell  match  and  may  perhaps  be  as  happy  as  all  the  world  in 
Middlesex  at  the  opera.  This  would  be  a  most  preposterous 

1  Gentleman' s  Magazine ,  x.  317. 
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proposition  to  advance  to  a  true  Lady  if  I  did  not  know  that  the 
fine  Lady  to  whom  I  am  writing  looks  upon  things  through  a 
perspective  of  good  sense  and  understanding  which  is  not 
common  to  all  fine  Ladies.’ 

When  he  took  Lady  Blandford  to  France  after  their 
marriage,  Bolingbroke  described  him  as  ‘amoureux  de  sa 
femme  et  elle  de  lui,  ils  sont  heureux  et  j’en  sais  bien’. 
Some  years  after  his  death  she  was  discussing  with  Lady 
Dalkeith  the  second  marriage  of  Lady  Carlisle  to  young 
Sir  William  Musgrave,  remarking  that  she  had  no 
patience  with  a  woman  with  grown-up  daughters  marry¬ 
ing  a  young  fellow  she  must  buy  breeches  for.  ‘But, 
Ma?am/  replied  Lady  Dalkeith,  who  herself  had  recently 
married  a  second  husband,  ‘does  your  Ladyship  not 
recollect  that  you  married  again  yourself?’  ‘But  whom 
did  I  marry — a  Sir  William  Wyndham.’  ‘Ah,  my  dear 
Madam,’  murmured  Lady  Dalkeith,  ‘we  all  think  them 
Sir  William  Wyndhams.’1 

A  modern  writer  has  called  him  ‘one  of  the  first  and 
finest  of  Tory  reformers’.2  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  appreciated  the  compliment.  He  advocated 
short  parliaments  as  a  restraint  on  the  non-landed 
interests  more  than  as  an  instrument  of  liberal  democracy. 
With  the  same  negative  object,  he  defended  the  land- 
ownership  qualification  for  membership  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  opposed  the  acceptance  of  an  investment 
in  Government  stock  as  its  equivalent.  His  assertions 
that  Members  depended  on  their  constituents  rather  than 
on  the  Crown  and  that  they  represented  the  whole 
country  and  not  any  particular  interest  were  protests 
against  what  he  considered  to  be  the  new  Walpolian 
form  of  executive,  not  supports  of  the  republicanism 
which,  to  some  observers,  they  seemed  to  foreshadow. 

1  Denbigh  223-5 ;  Lady  Mary  Coke’s  Journal  in  1767. 

2  Sir  George  Young,  ‘Poor  Fred*. 
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He  frequently  reminded  Members  of  their  trusteeship  of 
public  property.  A  glaring  example  of  their  failure  to  do 
so  was  Sunderland’s  escape  from  any  responsibility  for 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  The  easy  evasion  of  the  property 
qualification  was  another.  When  the  House  agreed  to 
the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  on  a  report 
only  of  the  Lords,  he  protested  that  it  was  abandoning 
its  position  as  the  constitutional  prosecutor  of  State 
criminals.  When  the  Lords  passed  a  measure  penalizing 
Edinburgh  for  the  Porteous  riots  and  sent  it  to  the 
Commons,  he  asserted  that  the  Commons  alone  were 
competent  to  decide  whether  the  action  should  be  by 
impeachment  or  otherwise.  When  the  Commissioners  for 
duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars  were  found  guilty  of 
embezzlement,  he  urged  that  Parliament  should  prosecute 
those  whose  failure  to  check  them  amounted  to  a  con¬ 
nivance  in  their  frauds.  The  same  consideration  put 
him  in  advance  of  his  time  on  the  reporting  of  debates. 
Regarded  as  a  ‘notorious  breach  of  privilege’,  it  had 
persisted  for  some  years  before  the  Speaker  drew  attention 
to  it  in  April  1738.  Only  Sir  William  urged  that  the 
public  had  some  right  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
‘manner  their  representatives  act  within  doors’  than  was 
provided  in  the  printed  Votes  and  Proceedings.1  ‘He  had 
studied  and  understood’,  as  Onslow  observed,  ‘the  nature 
of  government  and  the  constitution  of  his  country.’  In 
1735  he  had  added  largely  to  his  books  by  purchasing  the 
library  of  his  cousin  Thomas  Palmer  of  Fairfield  for 
£ 600 .  It  was  a  typical  gentleman’s  collection — books  on 
divinity,  law,  and  antiquities,  on  history,  geography, 
biography,  and  memoirs,  on  philosophy,  philology, 
oratory,  and  poetry,  on  architecture,  sculpture,  gardening, 
and  agriculture,  on  fabulous  histories  of  prodigies, 
apparitions,  and  divinations,  on  grammar,  and  dictionaries 

1  Par/.  Hist.  viii.  418,  553;  x.  249,  802-4;  A.  J.  Dasent,  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  261. 
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of  all  languages.1  He  was  ‘just  to  freedom  and  the 
throne’,  menaced  as  both  were  in  his  opinion  by  the 
Walpolian  system. 

That  the  throne  was  now  occupied  by  a  Hanoverian 
instead  of  a  Stuart  did  not  affect  the  principle  at  stake. 
Strict  legitimacy  had  been  jettisoned  in  the  revolution. 
Obedience  was  now  due  to  a  Sovereign  in  Parliament, 
not  to  a  King  by  divine  right.  But  it  was  equally  not  due 
to  a  King  who  prejudiced  his  impartiality  by  showing 
preference  for  a  political  faction.  The  unconstitutional 
partiality  of  George  I  drove  Sir  William  to  the  im¬ 
practicable  James  and  has  earned  him  a  lopsided  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  Jacobite.  His  resentment  against  George  I 
did  not  prevent  his  advising  the  company  at  Bath  to 
disband  peacefully  in  1715.  His  demonstrations  after  his 
release  from  the  Tower  were  not  subversive,  and  co¬ 
incided  with  his  asserting  that  all  danger  had  passed  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Swedish  plot  in  which  he  was  not 
implicated.  Later  he  dismissed  the  Pretender  as  a  ‘bug¬ 
bear  fit  only  to  frighten  children’.  He  was  ready  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  reversionary  interest  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  would  not  interfere  in  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  between  George  II  and  his  son.  Thus  from  a  Jaco¬ 
bite  organizing  revolt  he  became  loyal  to  the  new 
dynasty.2  From  a  High-Church  Tory  disbanding  regi¬ 
ments  because  their  officers  were  too  whiggish  and 
piloting  a  Schism  Act  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  became  moderate  towards  dissenters  and  willing  to 

1  The  library  was  bought  on  13  Oct.  1735,  £200  being  paid  in 
cash,  £200  at  Christmas  and  £200  on  25  March  1736.  The  seller 
was  Thomas  Palmer’s  widow.  Many  of  the  books  are  now  at 
Petworth. 

2  The  extent  to  which  the  Jacobite  bogey  was  kept  alive  against 
Sir  William  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph  published  in  1740 : 
‘He  had  promised  in  his  late  visit  to  Poictou  to  retrieve  the  glory 
of  Som — shire  by  joining  the  Spanish  troops  whenever  they  land, 
though  he  should  be  followed  by  six  valiant  Jacobites  only.’  'London 
Magazine,  July  1740. 
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co-operate  with  Whigs.  His  father’s  tolerance  of  dissent 
was  remembered  at  Taunton  during  Sir  William’s  life 
and  brought  political  support  to  his  sons.1  Indeed, 
Onslow  suggests  that  no  man  before  had  less  resembled 
in  his  age  what  he  had  been  in  his  youth.  In  foreign 
affairs  he  was  consistent  in  opposing  continental  com¬ 
mitments.  The  Whigs,  with  their  Hanoverian  tradition, 
were  inclined  to  accept  them.  The  one  vital  British 
interest  in  Europe  was  maintaining  the  Emperor’s  hold 
on  the  Netherlands  in  order  to  keep  out  France. 

Sir  William’s  death  eighteen  months  before  Walpole’s 
fall  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  succeeding  the 
man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  age. 
To  do  so  would  have  been  a  fitting  end  to  so  many 
years  in  the  wilderness.  Had  he  survived,  the  Tories 
would  surely  have  fared  better  than  they  did  and  the  new 
Government  would  have  been  formed  on  the  broader 
bottom  that  they  demanded,  for  he  was  ‘the  centre  of 
union  of  honest  men  of  all  parties’.2 

‘His  credit  in  Parliament  was  the  only  check  to  the  corrupt 
part  of  the  whig  opposition  and  his  influence  with  the  Tories 
the  only  means  of  keeping  that  party  to  any  system  of  rational 
measures.  Those  who  look  towards  the  Court  will  pursue  their 
schemes  with  little  or  no  difficulty  without  any  regard  to  any 
coalition  or  to  any  national  reformation  of  government  but 
rather  to  build  a  new  fabric  upon  Sir  Robert’s  rotten  and 
narrow  foundation.’ 

This  judgement  of  George  Lyttelton’s  reflected  the 
current  political  phraseology  of  the  day.  But  it  was 
justified  by  the  event;  for  the  King  slipped  in  the 
phantom  Lord  Wilmington  as  Walpole’s  successor,  on 
Walpole’s  advice. 

Some  people  feared  that  Sir  William  ‘would  have 
carried  his  power  too  high’  had  he  lived  to  be  in  office. 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  272-3.  Below,  p.  109. 

2  George  Lyttelton  to  Bolingbroke,  30.  vii.  1740. 
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The  haughty  and  passionate  side  of  his  nature  had  led 
him  into  dangerous  courses  in  1715  and  into  the  empty 
gesture  of  secession  in  1739.  But  secession  was  constitu¬ 
tional,  the  dangerous  course  of  1715  was  not.  Moreover, 
under  the  responsibilities  of  high  office  the  temper  that 
provoked  both  might  have  inspired  respect  and  been  a 
buttress  in  trials.  The  tactical  mistake  of  not  pressing 
home  the  advantage  gained  in  the  Dunkirk  debate 
showed  an  excess  rather  than  a  lack  of  reasonableness. 
The  conformity  of  his  views  with  Bolingbroke’s  was 
natural  to  their  long  friendship  and  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  opposition.  But  he  often  acted  independently  and 
without  Bolingbroke’s  assent.  The  warmth  of  their 
friendship  even  melted  eighteenth-century  formalism, 
and  £my  dear  Willy’,  cmy  old  and  dear  friend’  were  ex¬ 
pressions  whose  sincerity  is  proved  by  the  rarity  of  their 
use  in  a  voluminous  correspondence.  The  intimacy 
resembled  a  blood  relationship,  William  becoming  ‘one  of 
the  family  at  Dawley’,  going  there  immediately  after  any 
disaster  or  bereavement.  To  the  Wyndhams  Bolingbroke 
was  a  universal  uncle  whose  good-nature  had  no  limit. 
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harles  Wyndham  was  thirty  when  he  succeeded  his 


father.  He  had  had  a  normal  education  at  West- 


minster  and  Christ  Church.  It  might  have  included 
being  taught  to  swim  by  young  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  in  London  in  1728  and  had  attracted  attention  by 
swimming  from  Chelsea  to  Blackfriars.  He  was  offered 
liberal  payment,  but  had  made  other  arrangements. 
Hence  Charles  went  abroad  in  April  1729  without 
acquiring  this  accomplishment.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  very  unreliable  tutor.  After  dawdling  in  Paris  until 
September  they  parted,  Charles  going  to  Italy  with  young 
Henry  Bathurst,  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  while  the 
tutor  travelled  thither  by  another  route  with  a  mysterious 
Lady  F.,  his  excuse  being  that  she  needed  an  inter¬ 
preter.  Charles  did  not.  However,  in  Italy  he  fell  in  with 
an  eminently  respectable  George  Lyttelton,  who  found 
him  to  be  ‘a  very  good  Whig’  whose  opinions  might  have 
to  change  under  the  authority  of  his  father.  He  had  no 
claim  on  a  family  or  pocket  borough.  He  was  ‘a  pre¬ 
destined  parliament  man5  through  his  inherited  position 
in  the  county  which  his  father  had  represented  for  thirty 
years.  When  therefore  a  vacancy  occurred  at  Bridgwater 
his  status  qualified  him  to  fill  it.  He  was  an  inactive 
politician  while  his  father  lived.  Other  attractions 
diverted  him.  Paris  was  a  magnet,  and  the  Bolingbrokes 
were  always  ready  to  welcome  him  in  France.  As  soon  as 
Parliament  rose  in  1736  he  hurried  there,  and  while  staying 
with  them  injured  his  head  in  a  fall  hunting  with  the 
hounds  his  father  had  sent  out  from  Orchard  Wyndham. 
Saying  nothing  about  it,  he  was  not  bled  until  he  reached 
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Paris,  and  was  not  cured  until  the  Princess  de  Conti 
administered  a  liquid  snuff,  that  ‘fluxed  his  eyes  and  nose 
and  every  pore  in  his  head’  and  left  him  fit  to  become  the 
victim  of  Mile  Gossein. 

No  one  was  more  competent  and  experienced  to  advise 
on  such  matters  as  Bolingbroke.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the 
news  he  wrote  to  Charles : 

‘I  want  to  know  several  circumstances  about  your  present 
passion  which  I  hope  and  believe  scarce  rises  above  your 
waste.  If  it  be  for  the  Gossein  or  ye  d’Angerville,  ye  two  only 
Ladys  of  the  comedy  that  I  know  by  sight,  you  must  tell  me 
which.  I  want  likewise  to  know  whether  you  are  happy  and  by 
what  medium,  whether  by  money  or  stark  love  and  kindness. 
With  all  ladys,  with  those  particularly,  good  Ingeniers  proceed 
by  assaults,  not  by  sappes.  If  you  have  enjoyed,  stick  to  her 
close,  work  yrself  hard,  she  will  like  you  ye  more  and  you  will 
like  her  ye  less  for  it.  Whilst  I  loved  much,  I  never  loved  long, 
but  was  inconstant  to  all  for  ye  sake  of  all.  If  you  have  not 
enjoyed,  make  a  fair  push,  triumph  or  quit.  Above  all  things, 
let  her  have  no  hopes  of  yr  sighing,  or  fears  of  yr  being 
incommoded.’ 

Charles  returned  to  Paris  in  1737,  encouraged  thereto 
by  Bolingbroke. 

‘What  you  would  do  at  Orchard  Wyndham  I  cannot  see.  .  .  . 
Your  amusement  will  be  greater  and  more  elegant  here  and, 
as  to  improvement,  I  think  no  comparison  is  to  be  made.’ 

So  there  was  another  melancholy  separation  from  Gos¬ 
sein  and,  of  course,  a  desire  to  return.  But  Sir  William 
was  becoming  difficult  on  the  subject,  and  friends  were 
beginning  to  deplore  that  Charles  seemed  unlikely  to 
‘come  into  his  father’s  measure’.  Bolingbroke  intervened 
as  mediator,  plying  the  father  with  arguments  in  favour  of 
France  and  advising  the  son  to  accept  the  parental  decision  i1 

‘Prevail  with  your  father  to  approve  your  coming  to  France 
if  you  can,  comply  with  him  if  you  cannot.  The  consequence 

1  Petworth  MSS.;  Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swift,  Works,  xlx.  85. 
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of  complying  will  be  to  pass  yr  summer  in  a  sort  of  life  that  I 
approve  as  little  as  you  like  it.  But  ye  consequence  of  not 
complying,  if  he  insists,  will  be  a  break  between  you,  which 
cannot  happen  without  producing  on  both  sides  great  incon¬ 
venience  and  becoming  a  source  of  evil  to  your  family.1 ’ 

In  the  end  the  father  relented,  and  the  son  went  to  Paris 
for  the  third  time.  But  his  stay  was  much  shorter,  and  he 
returned  to  London  in  October  to  sicken  of  ‘the  fever’ 
then  very  prevalent.  Even  that  was  welcome  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  of  Orchard  Wyndham.  His  sister  Betty  was 
convinced  that  a  sure  reprieve  from  that  duty  would  be 
an  effective  cure.  The  Paris  episode  had  run  its  course  and 
was  closed. 

All  were  agreed  in  praising  Betty.  Her  slight  stammer 
made  Bolingbroke  regret  that  one  who  talked  so  well 
should  have  any  difficulty  in  speaking.  It  never  prevented 
her  doing  so — while  her  pen  outstripped  her  tongue. 
‘Elle  triomphe  par  la  plume’,  wrote  a  friend,  ‘elle  a  une 
volubilite  de  plume  comme  d’autres  en  ont  de  langue.’ 
The  French  Ambassador,  M.  de  Chavigny,1  paid  her  the 
even  higher  compliment  that  he  enjoyed  her  company 
because  of  £les  jolies  choses  qu’elle  me  fait  dire’.  The 
disaster  of  smallpox  affected  her  no  more  than  did  her 
stammer.  When  she  recovered,  Bolingbroke  urged  that 
she  should  convalesce  in  France  and  that  Charles  should 
accompany  her.  But  Sir  William  had  had  enough  of 
France,  and  sent  her  to  Hampton  Court,  her  beauty 
marred.  T  have  never  heard  of  anyone’,  declared  Lady 
Blandford,  ‘who  regretted  her  beauty  less.’  She  even 
read  without  emotion  a  letter  alluding  to  herself  as  ugly. 

1  The  friendship  of  Sir  William  with  M.  de  Chavigny  enabled 
his  correspondence  with  Bolingbroke  to  be  passed  through  French 
diplomatic  channels  so  as  to  avoid  government  spies.  Walpole  was 
well  aware  of  this  and  complained,  so  Chavigny  reported  to  his 
Government — ‘que  M.  le  Chevalier  Wyndham  a  mon  coeur  et 
qu’ils  auront  qu’une  petite  portion.  Je  ne  rougis  point  de  l’estime 
que  je  fait  d’un  ami  si  considered 
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Nor  did  the  change  diminish  the  number  of  her  swains ; 
among  them  George  Grenville,  whom  she  married  in 
1748,  when  she  was  twenty-nine  and  looked,  according  to 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  twenty  years  older.  Her  younger 
brother  Percy,  aged  fourteen  in  1737,  was  ‘charming  but 
fatter  than  one  would  wish’.  She  hoped  that  height  would 
correct  the  plumpness.  His  face  was  ‘assez  beau’ — ‘unless 
smallpox  plays  him  a  trick.  Oh !  what  would  I  not  give 
for  him  to  have  passed  that  scourge,’1  He  was  now  at 
Winchester,  and  Bolingbroke  was  urging  Charles  to 
remove  him  to  Oxford : 

‘I  had  convinced  [your  father]  that  Mr.  Percy  lost  his  time  at 
Winchester.  You  may  be  of  the  same  mind,  and  if  you  are  you 
must  send  him  to  Oxford  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can/ 

But  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  delayed  the  move  until  1740, 
when  he  went  up  to  St.  Mary’s  Hall.2  Again  Bolingbroke 
wrote : 

‘Do  not  forget  to  throw  him  into  the  course  of  study  that 
I  mentioned  to  your  father  and  that  he  approved  of,  or  else, 
though  applied  to  his  study,  he  may  lose  his  time  at  Oxford  as 
well  as  at  Winchester.  Have  still  in  view  to  make  him  acquire 
enough  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  and  for  that  purpose  send 
him  to  Holland  after  he  has  been  long  enough  at  Oxford,  upon 
which  if  you  talk  to  Lord  Marchmont  you  will  be  well 
advised.’ 

In  1741,  however,  Percy  inherited  the  whole  of  his  uncle 
Thomond’s  estates  in  Ireland,  Shortgrove  Hall  in  Essex, 
Ickleton  Manor  near  Cambridge,  Binning  Manor  in 
Northampton,  and  a  house  in  London,  subject  to  his 
assuming  the  name  of  O’Brien.  A  private  Act,  piloted 
through  Parliament  by  Charles,  enabled  him  to  do  so. 
The  estates  were  encumbered  by  debts  of  over  £101,900, 

1  Denbigh,  162,  222,  223-5. 

2  Now  absorbed  into  Oriel  College. 
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alluded  to  hereafter.  Some  of  the  money  had  been  spent 
on  enlarging  Shortgrove  Hall,  adding  to  its  gardens  and 
plantations,  and  installing  an  engine  contrived  by  Dr. 
Desguiliers,  the  natural  philosopher  and  inventor  of 
the  planetarium,  to  serve  the  ornamental  canals  with 
water  from  the  river  Cam.  Later  on  Percy  improved 
these  amenities  by  widening  the  Cam  into  a  ‘river-like 
piece  of  water’  and  spanning  it  with  an  elegant  bridge  of 
three  arches  which,  in  Horace  Walpole’s  opinion,  alone 
made  the  place  tolerable.  The  owner  of  such  an  estate 
had  no  need  to  study  Roman  law  in  Holland.  Instead  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  Bolingbroke  placed  him  in  the 
‘Academy  de  Dugas’  and  visited  him  to  watch  over  his 
progress.  Soon  afterwards  his  education  was  completed 
by  a  homily  from  Lord  Marchmont  on  the  ease  with 
which  the  young  let  themselves  be  seduced  and  on  their 
lack  of  application  and  its  results.  This  was  followed  by 
a  timely  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Taunton, 
enabling  him  to  join  Charles  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
April  1745,  when  he  was  rising  twenty-two.  His  grand¬ 
father  had  sat  for  Taunton  under  Charles  II,1  and  his 
tolerance  towards  their  dissenting  forefathers  was  now 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  that  powerful  local  body. 
Indeed,  its  members  accepted  Charles’s  nomination  of  one 
member  in  five  elections. 

Bolingbroke  showered  advice  also  on  Charles  about 
prudently  ordering  his  affairs,  framing  his  expense  in 
proportion  to  his  fortune,  and  the  insecurity  of  inde¬ 
pendence  without  such  order  and  economy.  He  himself 
had  never  paid  much  attention  to  these  maxims.  Nor 
were  they  needed  for  Charles,  who  was  as  careful  in  his 
finances  as  he  was  cautious  politically.  As  a  politician  he 
was  not  inclined  to  follow  Lord  Chesterfield’s  advice  that 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  country  a  man  must  make  a  figure 
in  the  House.  He  was  a  poor  speaker  with  no  parlia- 

1  Vol.  i.  272-3. 
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mentary  gifts.  His  earliest  intervention  in  a  debate  only 
brought  humiliation.  His  loss  of  the  Bridgwater  seat  in 
1741  to  Vere  Poulett,  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Hin¬ 
ton,  who  had  tried  to  displace  Sir  William  as  member  for 
the  county,  points  to  local  dissatisfaction  with  him.  But 
the  setback  was  only  temporary,  for  Appleby  returned 
him  in  January  1742,  a  month  before  Walpole  resigned. 

Europe  was  as  disturbed  as  ever.  The  Emperor  Charles 
had  died  in  October  1 740,  and  Maria  Theresa,  his  uneasy 
successor  as  Queen  of  Hungary,  had  only  the  parchment 
bonds  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  as  her  security.  Their 
feebleness  was  brutally  demonstrated  when  Frederick  the 
Great  invaded  Silesia  in  December.  Other  Powers  had 
repudiated  them,  but  Walpole  was  compelled  to  pledge 
Britain  to  be  faithful  to  hers  and  to  support  it  by  a  subsidy 
and  12,000  troops.  Six  months  later,  the  King,  while  in 
Hanover,  without  consulting  him,  declared  Hanover 
neutral  and  left  Britain  standing  alone.  This  was  the 
situation  when  Charles  took  his  first  step  by  linking  his 
political  fortunes  to  Carteret,  now  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Northern  Department.  Had  he  followed  in  his  father’s 
footsteps  he  would  have  joined  the  Opposition  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  Hanover’s  neutrality  and  against  Carteret’s 
and  the  Cabinet’s  agreement  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Hanoverian  army.  But  he  voted  for  the  expenditure. 
Lord  Orrery,  an  ardent  Tory,  informed  his  wife  that  in 
the  debate  there  was  not  an  opprobrious  word  in  the 
English  language  that  was  not  applied  to  Hanover  and  to 
Carteret;  and  that  when  Charles  was  so  rash  as  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  in  defence  of  the  Minister,  he  ‘only  stuck 
himself  in  the  mire  and  plunged  deeper  in  the  mud  as  any 
hero  in  the  Dunciad’.  Nevertheless,  he  was  more  busy 
than  before,  being  nominated  to  more  Committees, 
leading  a  deputation  to  congratulate  the  King  on  the  birth 
of  the  future  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  seconding  an 
address  assuring  the  King  of  the  loyalty  of  his  Commons 
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in  the  face  of  the  threatened  French  invasion  in  February 
1744- 

Contemporary  comment  on  these  and  subsequent 
events  is  contained  in  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
Thomas  of  Clearwell  to  his  cousin  Ashe  Windham  of 
Felbrigg.  The  correspondence  began  by  Ashe  sending 
Thomas  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  ‘The  Interest  of 
Hanover  steadily  preserved  since  the  Accession],  con¬ 
taining  a  virulent  attack  on  the  Government  and  said 
to  be  written  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Thomas 
received  it  with  gratitude.  It  reflected  his  opinion.  But 
he  refused  to  believe  that  Chesterfield  was  the  author. 
Its  abuse  was  too  crude  for  one  who  ‘could  dissect  a  body- 
politic  without  the  use  of  a  butcher’s  knife’.  He  agreed, 
however,  that  it  hit  the  mark  and  ‘would  stab  to  the 
heart’.  Six  months  later,  in  June  1744,  with  the  French 
still  firmly  established  in  Flanders,  he  wrote  from  Clear- 
well  in  despair: 

Affairs  abroad  begin  to  appear  most  desperate  to  all  eyes. 
Counsellors  at  home  should  make  appear  their  wisdom  very 
clearly  to  justify  their  honesty.  When  Flanders  is  lost  and  our 
trade  sacrificed  to  bribe  the  Dutch,  those  who  are  uneasy  here 
and  have  no  place  abroad  to  set  their  foot  on  with  safety  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  show  that  our  money  spent,  our  credit  lost,  without 
one  Power  in  Europe  a  friend  or  an  ally  who  can  or  will  assist, 
we  are  a  happy  and  glorious  nation.  When  we  shall  all  agree 
that  we  are  undone  the  dispute  will  be  by  whose  ministry, 
whether  Sunderland,  Halifax,  Stanhope,  Townshend,  Walpole 
or  Carteret,  of  whom  no  one  was  or  will  be  hanged — all  Whigs 
and  zealous  for  the  Liberty  of  the  people!’ 

Meanwhile,  robbing  the  Spanish  Indies  seemed  the  only 
way  of  raising  money  for  the  service  of  the  year.  In  these 
unhappy  conditions  he  welcomed  the  timely  arrival  of 
Anson  at  Spithead  on  1 5  June  from  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  with  captured  treasure  worth  £600,000.  Here  at 
last  was  an  article  of  public  good  news  that  might  be 
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credited.  Hitherto  he  had  opened  the  papers  expecting  to 
read  only  of  towns  and  armies  seized  by  the  French.  In 
addition,  blight  on  the  apple-trees  and  scorching  weather 
burning  up  the  hay  and  corn  had  made  everybody 
melancholy,  more  especially  when  they  espied  approach¬ 
ing  the  collectors  of  taxes — ‘those  Hussars  of  the  excise, 
lands  and  windows  whose  quarterly  visits  scarce  left  a 
guinea  in  the  village’.  Even  one  dollar  of  Anson’s  plunder 
would  make  all  rejoice.  Nor  did  the  dismissal  of  Carteret 
in  November  1 744  comfort  him.  It  was  merely  ‘changing 
one  poppet  for  another,  a  broadbottom  without  a  head 
or  brains  at  top.  ...  We  peasants  expect  nothing  but 
to  know  the  names  of  those  who  are  next  to  betray 
us.’ 

Thomas  was  still  convinced  that  the  dependence  of 
Parliament  upon  the  Court  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
discontents.  So  long  as  that  continued  the  country  would 
get  no  more  mercy  than  if  the  taxes  were  voted  by  a 
regiment  of  Guards : 

‘If  any  are  in  earnest  to  restore  liberty  they  will  begin  with 
an  enquiry  after  unnecessary  offices  and  extravagant  salaries 
and  reduce  that  expense  which  would  maintain  the  fleet  and 
army  sufficient  for  an  island.  They  will  make  the  Commons  as 
little  as  possible  dependent  on  the  Court,  make  the  Civil  List 
contribute  largely  to  all  charges  of  war.  As  to  exporting 
millions  to  Courts  (from  Moscow  to  Turin)  to  preserve 
Hanover — those  projects  are  plausible  accusations  against  a 
minister,  but  the  principle  of  opposition  is — he  and  his  friends 
enjoy  great  salaries  we  Patriots  will  have  them.  This  puts 
England  and  all  Europe  into  wars  and  makes  the  Prince  and 
People  poor  and  despicable.’ 

Early  in  March  1745  Ashe  was  able  to  send  news  of  the 
death  of  Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  imperial  throne  in  1742  had  been  part  of  the 
concerted  attack  on  Maria  Theresa’s  inheritance.  His  son 
and  heir,  being  a  minor,  could  not  aspire  to  the  imperial 
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dignity,  and  Maria  Theresa  seized  the  opportunity  to 
invade  Bavaria  and  so  secure  a  valuable  bargaining  point. 
Hence  the  chances  of  at  any  rate  one  problem  being 
peacefully  settled  appeared  to  Ashe  to  be  more  hopeful. 1 
Thomas,  replying  on  1 2  March,  agreed,  but  refused  to  be 
much  comforted.  He  feared  that 

‘As  long  as  other  nations  will  supply  money  the  German 
Courts  will  sell  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  both  Papist  and 
Protestant,  especially  as  the  market  for  man’s-flesh  rises  and 
England  alone  pays  more  contribution  than  the  whole  German 
Diet.  War  being  the  trade  of  Germany  and  Princes  the  brokers 
we  must  buy  some  share  of  this  commodity  to  oblige  our 
German  kindred.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  came  over  hither  to 
assist  and  plunder  this  island.  It  had  been  more  prudent  then  to 
send  all  the  gold  and  silver  into  Saxony  than  invite  over  Hengist 
and  Horsa  to  take  it.  When  the  money  is  all  gone  who  will 
invade  us  at  home?  ’ 

However,  ‘self-interest  being  the  raging  spirit  of  the 
age’,  he  was  pleased  at  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  in  Flanders, 
because  Ashe’s  son  William  was  the  Duke’s  Governor.  If 
he  became  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  Secretary  he  might 
in  two  or  three  years  take  Thomas’s  son  Charles,  then 
aged  fourteen,  who  was  at  home  ‘riding  much,  reading 
little  and  doing  nothing  at  all’,  as  his  clerk. 

At  this  juncture  Thomas’s  attention  was  diverted  from 
the  European  situation  by  the  deplorable  condition  of  his 
brother  Francis.  Being  completely  paralysed,  he  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  his  nurse,  a  Mrs.  Nagus,  who 
had  assumed  entire  control  over  his  household  and  was 
even  reputed  to  be  scheming  to  marry  him!  In  order  to 
circumvent  her,  Thomas  went  to  Cromer  in  January  1745 
and  left  ‘strict  instructions  to  watch  all  motions  towards 

1  By  the  Treaty  of  Fiissen  23  April  1745  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
surrendered  his  claim  to  be  Emperor  and  Maria  Theresa’s  husband 
was  elected.  She  on  her  part  evacuated  Bavaria. 
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any  parson’.  A  few  weeks  later  Francis  died,  and  Mrs. 
Nagus’s  pretensions  were  reduced  to  a  small  pension. 
Being  now  possessed  of  the  family  home  at  Cromer, 
Thomas  had  another  welcome  opportunity  to  put  his 
theories  of  domestic  architecture  into  practice  and  to  try 
to  persuade  Ashe  to  apply  them  to  Felbrigg.  Put  very 
shortly,  they  were  based  on  the  principle  that  the  central 
room  of  a  gentleman’s  house  should  be  ca  large  eating 
parlour’.  Inigo  Jones  had  given  the  public  a  royal 
banqueting  hall  universally  admired.  But  where  had  he 
built  a  commodious  eating  parlour  for  a  private  family? 
Eating  in  Italy  was  ‘so  inconsiderable  an  article  of  life 
that  the  kitchen-pantry  parlour  must  be  the  most  ordinary 
offices  in  a  villa’.  In  England  they  should  be  the  principal 
apartments,  and  their  design  should  depend  on  what  style 
of  eating,  French  or  English,  old  or  new,  was  intended. 
His  thoughts  turned  naturally  to  this  subject  when  he 
was  in  Norfolk,  for  its  air  gave  a  relish  to  meat  and  drink, 
made  hours  pass  agreeably,  whether  in  company  or  alone, 
induced  sound  sleep,  and  ensured  a  contented  awakening. 
The  few  additions  required  to  make  Cromer  a  worthy 
habitation  were  ‘a  great  room  and  bedchamber  and 
some  additional  offices’.  They  were  put  in  hand  at  once 
and  were  to  be  ready  in  a  year.  But  nine  months  later  he 
was  bemoaning  the  little  which  could  be  done  for  much 
money  in  Norfolk  compared  with  Gloucestershire,  and 
he  told  his  builder  that  if  £200  and  three  months  did  not 
complete  the  job  he  would  abandon  it. 

Thomas  was  at  Cromer  attending  to  these  matters  and 
living,  as  he  says,  in  comfortable  ignorance  of  all  the 
bustles  of  the  world,  when  he  heard  of  the  Young  Pre¬ 
tender’s  landing  in  Scotland.  He  received  the  news  with 
typical  insular  complacency,  being  satisfied  that  ‘millions 
of  people’  would  rise  and  defend  themselves  were  they 
given  arms.  In  this  confidence  he  deprecated  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  resort  to  6,000  Dutch  troops.  The  people  them- 
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selves  would  do  better  than  strangers,  who  might  betray 
the  trust  and  join  the  invaders.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
refused  to  allow  his  son  William  to  accept  a  commission 
in  the  regiment  raised  in  Gloucestershire  under  Lord 
Berkeley,  with  whose  family  he  had  an  interminable 
territorial  dispute.  He  was  back  at  Clearwell  when,  early 
in  the  morning  of  8  December,  an  express  arrived  from 
Worcester  announcing  the  entry  of  the  rebels  into  Derby. 
On  the  same  day  at  noon  came  another  with  the  news 
that  they  had  already  fled  north.  This,  he  wrote  to  Ashe, 
should  raise  the  spirits  of  the  London  trained  bands  and 
lead  to  an  early  recovery  of  trade.  As  to  how  the  cost  was 
to  be  met — if  only  the  placemen  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  forgo  their  salaries  during  the  time  of  the 
rebellion,  that  fund  would  suffice  to  pay  the  whole 
army. 

His  frequent  journeys  between  Gloucestershire,  Gla¬ 
morgan,  and  Norfolk  enabled  Thomas  to  compare  the 
three  counties  much  to  the  advantage  of  Norfolk.  On  the 
road  from  Thetford  to  Cromer  in  August  1745  he  noticed 
how 

‘the  harvest  employing  all  hands  made  the  people  appear  busy 
and  happy.  Where  land  is  not  in  com  turnips  present  the 
most  agreeable  plains  with  provision  for  cattle  sufficient  for  a 
nation,  in  short  industry  here  produces  more  necessaries  for  the 
.  use  of  life  than  nature  unassisted  in  the  richest  soil  in  the  west. 
Our  pastures  and  meadows  there  cannot  nourish  and  fatten 
cattle  so  fast  as  the  lands  of  Cromer  and  Runton.  At  Cowbridge 
(in  Glamorgan)  the  meadows,  pastures  of  a  pound  an  acre 
ancient  rent,  are  ruined  for  want  of  a  day’s  labour  to  clear  the 
ditches,  open  the  drains,  cut  the  fern  etc.  which  no  Welsh  tenant 
will  do.  Here  barren  heath,  sheep  hills  and  vales  of  sand  yield 
better  crops  than  lands  in  Gloucestershire  of  the  highest  price. 
My  wife  is  delighted  even  with  Cromer.  The  sea  fish,  game, 
fruit  are  articles  very  convenient  to  furnish  our  table  cheap, 
when  venison  and  other  good  things  from  Felbrigg  enable  us 
to  taste  whatever  this  country  produces  in  perfection.  I  fear  my 
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family  will  not  consent  to  return  to  the  barren  forest  and  starve 
in  my  cold  castle  in  spacious  rooms  where  nothing  is  to  be  had 
(even  for  money)  but  what  we  raise  as  farmers,  except  salmon 
when  out  of  season.’ 

The  season  for  fruit  at  Clearwell  was  the  worst  for  years, 
whereas  the  fruit  at  Felbrigg  was  the  best  he  had  tasted 
anywhere.  Two  years  later,  in  September  1747,  the 
picture  was  less  rosy.  The  loss  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  to 
the  French  on  the  16th  had  lowered  the  price  of  corn,  and 
herds  of  infected  lean  cattle  had  been  allowed  to  come 
into  the  neighbourhood.  Out  of  two  droves  totalling 
over  200  only  five  were  alive  a  few  days  after  arriving. 
Others  were  expected  from  the  Fens  coming  to  tenants 
of  Felbrigg  and  Cromer,  and  on  the  way  they  would  have 
to  pass  through  infected  areas.  Orders  forbidding  the 
movement  of  all  lean  cattle  had  been  published  in  the 
Gazette  and  should  have  been  read  in  the  churches.  But 
they  were  received  six  weeks  after  the  date  appointed 
for  them  to  be  read  and  when  everybody’s  attention 
was  concentrated  on  a  general  election.  More  care,  he 
complained,  was  taken  of  votes  than  of  cattle  infection. 
And  what  was  the  use  of  publication  in  the  Gazette  when 
it  was  seen  by  no  one  outside  a  capital  city? 

‘If  corn  bore  no  price  and  cattle  could  not  be  sold  how  could 
tenants  pay  their  rents  and  landlords  taxes  to  raise  ten  millions 
for  the  triumphs  of  another  campaign?’ 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  relieved  this 
situation.  Thomas  happened  to  be  passing  through 
London  on  his  way  to-  Clearwell  when  its  terms  were 
announced,  and  so  was  able  to  report  to  Ashe  that  The 
common  chat  ran  much  upon  the  objections  to  them’.  To 
him,  however,  they  appeared  to  be  ‘a  miracle  in  our 
favour’  simply  because  they  turned  the  French  out  of 
Flanders.  He  quoted  Sir  William  Temple  as  saying  that 
once  the  French  were  masters  of  that  territory  they  would 
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never  give  it  up.1  Now  they  had  agreed  to  do  so.  Being 
satisfied  on  this  all-important  point,  he  was  willing  to 
face  an  admittedly  uncertain  future  a  little  more  cheer¬ 
fully  : 

‘Our  state  here  is  peace  and  plenty  without  pleasure  or 
luxury.  The  old  complaint  of  many  taxes,  little  money,  meat 
cheap,  beef  three  half-pence  a  pound,  corn  a  good  price  but 
crops  bad,  weather  mild  and  better  grass  than  about  Cromer  in 
May.’ 

The  new  house  at  Clearwell,  too,  exceeded  expectations  in 
beauty  and  magnificence  when  compared  with  ‘the  family 
nest  at  Cromer7.  Unfortunately,  his  satisfaction  was  soon 
blurred  by  discovering  the  dishonesty  of  his  Norfolk 
steward  and  by  a  revival  there  of  claims  to  wreckage  that 
Roger  Wyndham  had  resisted  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  widow  of  Sir  George  Wyndham  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth.2  ‘Petty  country  contests  not  worth  serious 
thought7  also  continued  in  Gloucestershire,  and  custom 
obliged  one  to  vindicate  claims,  however  valueless  and 
however  despicable  those  whose  encroachments  en¬ 
gendered  them.  He  had  hoped  ‘to  gather  together  his 
estate  and  live  independent7,  but  the  pride  and  violence 
of  the  great  and  the  fraud  and  treachery  of  little  neigh¬ 
bours  thwarted  him.3 

In  December  1744  a  rumour  reached  him  that  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  had  expectations  from  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  he  wrote  to  Ashe  for  information.  The 

1  Sir  William  Temple’s  statement  was:  ‘Whenever  this  happens, 
what  condition  England  will  be  left  in,  upon  such  an  increase  of  the 
French  territory  and  land  as  well  as  naval  power,  is  easy  to  con¬ 
jecture.’  Memoirs,  Part  iii.  ed.  1814,  p.  566. 

2  Vol.  i.  122,  287.  In  1748  Thomas,  in  the  exercise  of  his  manorial 
rights,  granted  his  formal  licence  to  Richard  Ellis  to  land  and  put  to 
sea  again  from  the  shore  of  his  manors  at  a  yearly  rent  of  5^.  Rye, 
Cromer  Past  and  Present ,  p.  73. 

3  Thomas  died  in  1752.  In  his  Will  he  left  Dunraven  and  Clear- 
well  to  his  elder  son  Charles  (Edwin)  and  Cromer  to  his  younger 
son  John.  P.C.C.  Searle,  34. 
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report  arose  from  the  death  of  the  young  Lord  Beau¬ 
champ,  Hertford’s  only  son,  at  Bologna  in  September. 
This  disaster  and  the  marriage  of  Hertford’s  only 
daughter  to  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  moved  the  Duke  to 
endeavour  to  revive  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  and 
the  barony  of  Cockermouth  and  bestow  these  titles  on  the 
Wyndhams.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with  Hertford,  dis¬ 
liked  Elizabeth’s  marriage,  and  was  appalled  by  Beau¬ 
champ’s  death.  It  meant  that  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Lord  Protector’s  descendants,  whose  forefathers  had 
protested  against  the  Seymour  titles  passing  to  the  family 
of  the  Protector’s  second  wife,  would  now  inherit  them. 
He  blamed  Hertford  for  having  sent  his  only  son  and  heir 
to  Italy,  ‘where  no  improvement  was  ever  thought  proper 
for  a  young  nobleman’.  The  contemplation  of  the 
resulting  ‘melancholy  situation’  of  his  branch  of  the 
Seymour  family  caused  him  inconsequentially  to  petition 
George  II  through  Lord  Granville  to  give  the  titles  at 
once  to  Charles.  The  King  sensibly  replied  that  they 
would  be  rather  burdens  than  advantages  without  the 
estate  and  suggested  that  the  Duke  should  assume  them 
himself  with  remainder  to  the  Wyndhams.  Meanwhile 
Hertford  had  moved  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  intervene, 
and  Elizabeth  Smithson  had  vigorously  protested  to  her 
grandfather,  quoting  a  letter  from  Betty  that  no  Wynd- 
ham  desired  the  titles.1  Betty  was  Somerset’s  favourite 
grandchild,  visiting  him  regularly  and  receiving  a  present 
of  £100  every  Christmas.  In  1743  she  had  found  him 
‘very  old  and  decrepid  and  talking  only  in  syllables’.  In 
1 744  he  was  still  feebler,  although  his  appetite  was  better. 

1  Beauchamp’s  death  made  operative  the  provision  of  his  father’s 
marriage  settlement  dated  4  July  1715  under  which  the  Percy 
properties  were  divided  between  Charles  whose  mother  was  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Percy  heiress  leaving  issue  and  Elizabeth  wife 
of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.  Carteret  became  Earl  Granville  in  1744. 
Drafts  of  letters  to  him  on  the  subject  in  the  Duke’s  handwriting 
are  at  Petworth. 
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‘He  eats  like  four  and  sleeps  much.’  She  could  do 
neither,  for  the  beds  at  Petworth  were  detestable  and  the 
food  smelt  of  thyme  and  capers.  However,  she  was 
adequately  compensated  by  an  extra  ‘rouleau  de  cin- 
quante’.  Her  visit  in  1746  was  no  less  austere  and  left  her 
‘a  little  thinner  and  changed’. 

The  beginning  of  these  negotiations  had  coincided 
with  Granville’s  resignation  in  November  1744.  Horace 
Walpole  characteristically  asserts  that  Charles  thereafter 
‘made  assiduous  court  to  Newcastle’.  Nothing  in  the 
Newcastle  papers  justifies  the  statement,  and  it  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  marked  reduction  in  Charles’s  political 
activity  after  Granville’s  departure.1  Moreover,  no 
extraordinary  feat  of  political  agility  was  required  for  such 
a  transference  of  allegiance,  if  transfer  there  was,  because 
the  Hanoverian  payments,  which  had  been  the  chief 
weapon  of  attack  against  the  fallen  Minister,  were  now 
continued  by  his  opponents.  As  early  as  March  1745 
Charles  was  able  to  repeat  his  support  of  them  by  acting 
as  teller  in  their  favour  under  the  camouflaged  form  of  a 
grant  to  Maria  Theresa.  Afterwards  he  was  one  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  arrangements  in 
Westminster  Hall  for  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat.  But  before 
the  end  of  that  historic  event  he  had  gone  to  Bath  to  cure 
an  ‘uneasiness  in  his  stomach’  which  had  troubled  him  for 
some  time.  Having  benefited  from  the  waters,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Winchilsea  to  ask  for  advice  as  to  whether  he  was 
needed  in  Parliament:2 

‘Some  of  our  Bath  politicians  say  that  the  Scotch  Bill  will 
be  battled  throughout  and  that  it  will  be  decent  for  all  well- 
affected  persons  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  its  support,  and  others 

1  Memoirs  of  George  77,  iii.  2.  In  the  sixteen  months  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  time  between  the  resignations  of  Walpole  and  Granville 
Charles  is  mentioned  in  the  Commons  Journal  twenty- five  times. 
During  the  succeeding  thirty-seven  months,  until  he  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  name  occurs  only  twenty  times. 

2  Add.  MSS.  295 89B,  f.  10. 
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say  that  the  majority  at  the  second  reading  had  put  an  end  to 
the  opposition  and  that  attendance  is  unnecessary;  in  the  first 
case  I  would  not  be  absent  on  any  account;  in  the  latter  I  might 
perhaps  loiter  some  little  time  here  or  hereabouts.’ 

The  Scottish  Bill  reforming  the  Highlands  was  the  last 
measure  to  pass  before  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
needed  no  assistance  from  Charles. 

In  the  general  election  of  1 747  he  quitted  Appleby  and 
was  returned  for  Cockermouth,  and  also  for  Taunton, 
where  Percy  made  way  for  him  by  transferring  to  Mine- 
head.  The  old  Duke  actively  intervened  in  the  campaigns 
of  both  his  grandsons.  The  franchise  of  Cockermouth 
originally  belonged  to  the  burgage  holders  paying  4 d.  a 
year  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  for  a  whole  burgage.  But 
many  had  become  subdivided  by  ‘the  scandalous  practice’ 
of  splitting  them  so  as  to  enlarge  the  voters’  roll  and 
allow  a  vote  to  be  claimed  sometimes  on  no  more  than  a 
few  square  yards  and  the  payment  of  id.  The  ‘Split  Act’ 
passed  in  William  Ill’s  reign  had  declared  such  con¬ 
veyances  in  future  to  be  void.1  Nevertheless,  despite  this 
legislation,  the  roll  continued  to  grow.  In  1701  there  were 
184  names  on  it.  There  were  now  about  250,  some  of 
them  being  unconnected  with  any  land,  the  holding 
having  been  sold,  the  vote  being  reserved.  The  Duke  had 
inherited  eighteen  burgages  with  the  Percy  properties, 
and  between  1744  and  1747  he  bought  eight  more  for 
£685.  Charles  therefore  started  with  twenty-six  votes  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  election  campaign  to  secure  his  return 
cost  the  Duke  £214.  From  one  point  of  view  this  was  a 
wasted  expenditure,  for  Charles  chose  to  sit  for  Taunton, 
and  the  consequent  by-election  cost  his  grandfather 
£145  more.2 

The  elections  at  Taunton  and  Minehead  passed  off 
amicably.  The  Duke  commanded  his  steward  to  instruct 
all  his  tenants  to  vote  for  the  two  brothers,  forgetting  that 
1  7/8  William  III,  c.  25.  2  Cockermouth  Castle  MSS. 
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he  had  no  tenant  within  thirty  miles  of  Minehead.  The 
steward  replied  pointing  this  out : 1 

‘I  immediately  acquainted  my  Lord  Duke’s  tenants  with  the 
commands  I  received  from  His  Grace  concerning  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham’s  and  Mr.  Percy  O’Brien’s  elections  who  promise  to 
do  all  they  can  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  former;  but  Mine- 
head  being  thirty  miles  distant  they  say  they  do  not  know  nor 
even  deal  with  a  single  person  there,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  their 
power  to  do  any  service  for  the  latter.’ 

He  then  went  to  Taunton  to  canvass  his  friends,  who 
assured  him  that  he  need  not  trouble  about  Charles’s 
prospects,  for  Mr.  Robert  Webb,  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  other  seat,  who  had  the  support  of  the  Corporation 
and  of  the  dissenting  interest,  was  all  for  him.  The  elec¬ 
tions  of  1727  and  1734  had  been  peacefully  managed  by  a 
coalition  of  parties.  That  of  1741  had  been  violently  and 
expensively  contested.  For  this  one  the  coalition  was 
revived  with  a  committee  to  control  it.  When  therefore 
Charles  arrived  to  open  his  campaign  he  was  met  outside 
the  town  by  Webb,  the  Sheriff,  the  Mayor  and  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  a  Vast  multitude  on  horseback  and  on  foot’. 
The  two  candidates  were  escorted  in  triumph  into  the 
borough,  and  both  were  returned.2  Percy  also  successfully 
carried  the  election  at  Minehead  in  full  co-operation  with 
his  Whig  colleague,  Charles  Whitworth.3 

The  next  year  the  old  Duke  died.  Betty  and  Charles 
went  to  Petworth  in  the  summer  to  see  him  for  the  last 
time,  and  he  appointed  them  amongst  his  executors. 
To  Charles  he  left  the  property  in  Cumberland,  with  its 
lead  and  coal  mines,  which  he  had  bought  from  the 

1  H.AI.C.  Duke  of  Somerset ,  20.vii.1747. 

2  Taunton  was  a  potwalloper  borough  that  did  not  cover  the 
whole  town. 

3  Charles  Whitworth  was  a  son-in-law  of  Richard  Shelley,  whose 
brother.  Sir  John  Shelley  of  Michaelgrove,  was  married  to  New¬ 
castle’s  sister. 
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Duke  of  Wharton’s  trustees  in  1738  for  £13,300.  To 
Percy,  who  was  already  well  provided  for,  he  bequeathed 
a  mere  £1,000.  On  Betty  he  devised  an  annuity  equal  to 
his  annual  Christmas  gift — ‘just  such  a  legacy  as  you 
would  give  to  a  housekeeper  to  prevent  her  going  to 
service  again’,  scoffed  Horace  Walpole.  Its  meagreness 
aroused  Lady  Bolingbroke’s  and  Lady  Blandford’s  in¬ 
dignation.  T  counted  more  on  the  grandfather’s  vanity 
than  on  his  heart,’  exclaimed  the  former.  ‘Perhaps  he  had 
heard  of  the  suspected  marriage  and  it  wounded  his 
vanity.’  A  larger  legacy  had  been  hoped  for  to  bring 
Betty’s  dowry  nearer  to  the  exalted  Grenville  standard  of 
wealth.  As  it  was  George  had  to  be  content  with  the 
£10,000  secured  to  her  on  marriage  by  her  father’s  will. 
On  that  their  wedding  was  celebrated  soon  after  the 
Duke’s  death.  Hertford  survived  his  father  as  seventh 
Duke  of  Somerset  only  until  7  February  1750.  In  the 
previous  year  he  had  got  himself  created  on  2  October 
Earl  of  Northumberland  with  remainder  to  the  Smithsons 
and  on  3  October  Earl  of  Egremont  with  remainder  to 
the  Wyndhams. 
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CHARLES  EARL  OF  EGREMONT 

Thus  7  February  1750  saw  Sir  Charles  elevated  to  the 
front  rank  of  opportunity.  Evidence  of  his  new 
status  arrived  the  very  next  day  in  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  expressing  anxious  desires  ‘to  live 
upon  the  foot  of  the  most  intimate  friendship’  with  him. 
As  an  earl  with  landed  estate  in  six  counties,  his  potential 
influence  greatly  exceeded  that  of  a  west-country  baronet. 1 
Moreover,  on  12  March  he  married  Alicia  Maria,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  George,  2nd  Baron  Carpenter  of 
Killaghy,  then  in  her  twenty-first  year,  whose  charms 
were  justly,  if  inadequately,  celebrated  in  verses  of  George 
Lyttelton  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  His  atten¬ 
dances  at  the  House  of  Lords  rose  as  high  as  45  per  cent. 
He  was  in  it  even  on  the  day  after  his  wedding,  although 
no  business  of  importance  was  on  the  order  paper. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  Newcastle  ship  was 
well  afloat.  Henry  Pelham  was  carefully  steering  it  while 
the  Duke  kept  it  well  ballasted  with  Whig  support.  Egre- 
mont  replied  suitably  to  Newcastle’s  letter.2  But  they  ex¬ 
changed  no  further  communication  during  the  next  two 
years,  and  in  December  1752  Egremont,  when  approached 
by  an  applicant  for  church  preferment,  declared  that  he  had 
‘not  the  least  connexion  with  [the  Duke]  and  no  pretence 
to  ask  a  favour  of  him’.3  In  August  1753,  however,  New¬ 
castle  invited  him  to  a  general  meeting  at  Lewes  to  consider 

1  Petworth  MSS.  The  one  bankbook  of  his  that  survives  records 
for  a  short  period  his  accounts  at  Hoare’s  and  Drummond’s  Banks. 
The  book  shows  receipts  amounting  to  £3,100  in  1747  and  £3,055 
in  1748  and  comfortable  balances. 

2  Add.  MSS.  32720,  f.  76. 

3  I  owe  this  quotation  to  Col.  G.  E.  G.  Malet. 
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the  representation  of  Sussex.  The  two  years’  silence  may 
be  attributed  to  Egremont’s  high-handed  action  in  nomi¬ 
nating  Admiral  Rowley  as  his  successor  at  Taunton.  He 
had  been  told,  a  few  weeks  before  the  7th  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set’s  death,  that  the  borough  would  accept  his  recommend¬ 
ation  and  that  it  should  be  made  without  delay.  He  had 
therefore  offered  the  seat  to  Rowley  without  informing 
Newcastle  until  after  Somerset’s  death,  and  Rowley  was  in 
due  course  elected,  despite  a  ‘peevish  and  insignificant’ 
Tory  opposition.  But  the  defeated  were  not  dismayed, 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  appointment  of  three  of  their 
colour  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  to  which  the 
borough  was  entitled  under  its  charter.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  Egremont  wrote  to  Hardwicke  requesting  that 
the  Commission  should  be  filled  ‘only  with  our  friends’ 
and  that  Hardwicke  should  see  him  before  dealing  with 
any  application. 1  The  absence  of  reply  to  this  letter  shows 
the  resentment  it  aroused.  Nor  was  there  any  other 
exchange  between  them  until  the  end  of  1759. 

The  false  step  with  Newcastle  was  easily  retrieved  as  the 
general  election  of  1754  approached.  The  Duke  then 
invited  him  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Lewes  to  decide  on  the 
Sussex  candidates  and  sought  his  co-operation  in  getting 
Lord  Egmont,2  an  unreliable  and  hitherto  hostile  poli¬ 
tician  whom  he  was  anxious  to  enrol  as  a  recruit,  returned 
for  Bridgwater.  The  ‘obliging  manner’  in  which  Egre¬ 
mont  responded  encouraged  Newcastle  to  inform  him  of 
the  King’s  intention  to  make  Egmont  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  of  a  plan  to  ‘get  something  for  Mr.  Legge’  in  order  to 
make  Sir  George  Lee,  who,  like  Egmont,  had  been  of  the 
Prince’s  opposition.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There 
followed  a  postscript — ‘I  must  beg  that  the  statement 
about  Sir  George  Lee  and  Mr.  Legge  be  an  absolute 
secret.’  Egremont  replied  to  these  confidences  by  express- 

1  Add.  MSS.  35603,  f.  277. 

2  John,  2nd  Earl  (17 11-70). 
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in g  hearty  approval  of  Egmont’s  promotion  as  a  useful 
contribution  to 

‘carrying  on  the  Government  upon  the  only  footing  it  can  be 
carried  on  with  solidity  and  without  perpetual  disturbance  and 
vexation  to  His  Majesty’. 

Newcastle  in  turn  repaid  him  by  supporting  Daniel  Boone 
for  Minehead  in  the  place  of  Percy,  who  was  removed  to 
Cockermouth,  where  Egremont  had  inherited  the  ducal 
claim  to  nominate  one  member.  Boone  had  been  of  the 
household  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Egremont 
had  lent  him  money,  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
repay  after  the  election  by  a  method  which  he  hoped 
might  be  approved.  Newcastle  ordered  the  Minehead 
Customs  Officers  to  vote  for  him,  and  wrote  to  the 
Quakers  of  Bristol,  who  had  connexions  with  Minehead, 
that  Boone’s  interest  was  as  important  to  the  Government 
as  was  Whitworth’s.  The  situation,  however,  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  Tories  putting  up  Henry  Shiffner,  and  so 
raising  the  question  whether  Boone  or  Whitworth  should 
have  the  first  call  on  Whig  support.  Egremont  demanded 
it  for  Boone,  and  was  assured  that  he  would  not  be 
embarrassed  by  assistance  to  Whitworth.  In  the  end  the 
election  was  successfully  handled  and  a  threatened  petition 
by  the  defeated  Shiffner  was  dropped.  Unfortunately  entry 
into  Parliament  did  not  help  to  liquidate  Boone’s  debt,  and 
two  years  later  he  was  still  writing  that  he  ‘would  give  a 
bond  for  it  and  explain  the  nature  of  the  disappointment’. 1 

At  Taunton  the  coalition  returned  Alicia  Maria’s 
brother,  Lord  Carpenter,  in  the  place  of  Admiral  Rowley,2 
and  John  Halliday  instead  of  Webb.  But  Halliday  died 
two  months  later,  and  Webb  once  more  became  the 
candidate.  This  time  the  Tories  and  the  local  Portman 
interest  who  had  supported  Carpenter  upset  the  coalition 
by  nominating  Sir  John  Pole,  ‘a  young  Jacobite’,  as 

1  Petworth  MSS.  2  Rowley  moved  to  Portsmouth. 
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Egremont,  in  true  Whig  fashion,  styled  him.  He  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  the  prospect  of  a  possible  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £5,000  caused  Webb  to  withdraw.  Egremont 
had  pretensions  to  nominate  only  one  candidate,  who  was 
Carpenter,  and  on  this  ground  Sir  John  Pole  objected  to 
him  intervening  to  find  a  substitute  for  Webb,  especially 
as  the  Portman  interest  had  supported  Carpenter.  On  the 
other  hand,  Egremont  claimed  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
coalition  he  was  bound  to  support  any  candidate  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  Dissenters.  Nor  did  Webb’s  withdrawal 
affect  this,  for  a  meeting  of  forty-eight  of  them  unani¬ 
mously  referred  the  finding  of  a  substitute  to  Egremont, 

‘hoping  that  the  gent  you  put  in  nomination  will  be  willing  to 
support  his  expences  at  all  events.  .  .  .  We  want  nothing  but 
money  to  carry  the  cause.  ...  If  we  are  not  supported  the 
cause  and  interest  of  His  Majesty  and  the  influence  of  your 
Lordship  is  irretrievably  gone/ 

The  situation  now  seemed  to  demand  a  substantial  candi¬ 
date,  and  Egremont  suggested  that  Sir  Richard  Lloyd 
the  Solicitor-General  might  fill  the  gap,  and  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  could  be  done  for  about  £2,000,  as  the 
Mayor1  and  all  the  Corporation,  with  one  exception,  were 
sound  Whigs.  On  his  refusal,  Egremont  hinted  to  New¬ 
castle  that  he  himself  might  name  the  candidate.  But  the 
Duke  would  only  allow  him  to  recommend  one,  and  in 
the  end  triumphantly  produced  Robert  Maxwell,  after¬ 
wards  2nd  Lord  Farnham,  who  'was  glad  of  a  seat  and 
willing  for  some  expence  ...  as  far  as  £3,000  but  no 
more’.  So  Maxwell  stood,  and  was  returned  in  an  election 
which  ended  in  'two  people  losing  their  lives  and  many 
being  hurt  by  the  mob  sent  in  by  the  country  gentlemen’.2 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  complete  the  story  of 

1  Manley,  the  Mayor,  became  Newcastle’s  election  agent  in 
Taunton  at  a  salary  of  £70. 

2  Add.  MSS.  32736,  ff.  21,  23,  25,  26,  31,  43,  47,  49,  59;  32737, 
f.  522.  Toulmin,  History  of  Taunton. 
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Egremont’s  claim  to  nominate  one  Taunton  member.  It 
was  still  valid  in  the  general  election  of  1761,  the  last 
before  his  death,  when  Carpenter  and  Farnham  were 
again  returned.  But  Tyrconnel  was  not  available  in  1768, 
having  died  in  1762.1  Thomond  therefore  came  forward 
personally  as  the  family  nominee,  this  time  against  the 
formidable  opposition  of  Alexander  Popham,  whose 
daughter  Laetitia  later  married  William  (4)  of  Dinton, 
and  Edward  Willes,  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Solicitor- 
General.  Willes,  however,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  when 
he  was  made  a  judge.  Thereupon  Webb,  despite  his 
previous  support  of  the  coalition,  stepped  into  his  shoes. 
This  general  election  is  recorded  as  having  been  more 
corrupt  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  At  any  rate  neither 
Thomond  nor  Farnham  was  willing  to  continue  in  it, 
and  they  left  Popham  and  Webb  to  be  returned  un¬ 
opposed.  Thus  was  Taunton  lost. 

The  same  fate,  but  from  another  cause,  overcame 
Charles  in  his  effort  to  secure  control  over  the  Cocker- 
mouth  borough  against  the  formidable  opposition  of  Sir 
James  Lowther.  He  began  this  operation  in  1752, 
possessing  only  the  eight  votes  which  the  Duke  had 
bought  for  £685.  The  inherited  eighteen  had  gone  to 
the  other  party  in  the  division  of  the  Percy  proper¬ 
ties.  Charles,  however,  bought  these  for  £3,000,  and 
by  1756  had  acquired  fifty-two  more  for  £7,655,  an 
average  of  £147  per  vote,  nearly  double  the  average 
price  of  his  grandfather’s  eight.  The  rise  was  due  to  the 
menacing  figure  of  Sir  James  Lowther.  In  1752  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  not  very  reputable  Rector  of 
Lamplugh,  had  written  to  Thomas  Elder,  the  Duke’s 
agent  at  Petworth  and  now  Egremont’s : 

‘Sir  James  at  all  adventures  seems  to  lock  up  our  borough 
which  puts  all  honest  men  to  guard  against  such  an  insinuating 

1  He  was  replaced  temporarily  by  Laurence  Sulivan.  He  had 
become  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  in  May  1761. 
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design.  .  .  .  The  common  run  now  for  votes  is  £100  and  truly  I 
believe  Sir  James  will  make  them  £300  or  £400  rather  than 
miscarry  to  bring  in  his  nephew  Stevenson  by  head  and 
shoulders;  the  way  to  oblige  the  voters  and  honest  men  of 
the  borough  is  for  the  Earl  of  Edgarment  (sic)  and  Sir  John 
Mordaunt1  to  join  interests  against  Sir  James  which  will  keep 
the  borough  open.’ 

In  1756  Egremont’s  position  was  reported  by  his  Agent 
to  be  as  follows : 


Egremont’s  votes,  including  those  contracted  for 

78 

Those  supposed  to  be  his  friends 

43 

121 

Sir  James  Lowther’s  new  and  old  purchases  as 

near  as  can  be  computed 

60 

Those  supposed  his  firm  friends 

14 

74 

Sir  John  Mordaunt  and  Lady  Lawson 

18 

Their  supposed  firm  friends 

32 

Those  supposed  to  be  yet  unsold  and  who  would 

probably  sell  to  the  best  bidder 

278 


On  17  September  Mr.  James  Spedding,  Lowther’s  agent, 
proclaimed  at  the  George  Inn  his  master’s  intention,  and 
on  the  same  day  tried  to  persuade  John  Winder,  who 
owned  five,  to  sell  them.2  He  then  offered  £120  for  any 
burgage,  and  declared  that  if  anyone  offered  more  the  price 
would  be  advanced.  The  truth  of  the  threat  was  apparent 
when  £640  was  paid  for  James  Satterthwaite’s,  including 
his  house  and  stable,  of  an  annual  value  of  £17.  There¬ 
after  the  price  steadily  rose.  Thomas  Simpson,  Egre¬ 
mont’s  agent,  ventured  to  offer  £150  for  one  and  £200 
for  another,  but  only  secured  the  second  for  £210.  On 

1  Sir  John  Mordaunt  had  been  returned  with  Charles  in  1747. 

2  Winder  sold  them  to  Egremont  for  £571.  %s.  Gd. 
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the  24th  Spedding  paid  Carter  Wilkinson  £400  for  his,  its 
annual  value  being  £8.  He  also  pasted  up  a  notice  warn¬ 
ing  burghers  against  the  attempts  of  ca  great  and  noble 
personage  to  deprive  them  of  their  privileges  by  closing 
the  borough’,  exhorting  them  to  unite  to  preserve  their 
rights  by  combining  their  burgages  into  a  common  stock 
and  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  assuring 
them  that  they  would  receive  their  full  value.  Despite 
the  cool  effrontery  of  this  notice,  seventeen  burghers 
joined  together  to  sell  their  votes  in  a  block  by  auction. 

Egremont’s  position  was  now  desperate,  and  Simpson 
warned  him  that  he  must  either  purchase  the  borough  at 
an  extravagant  price  or  lose  it  for  ever.  On  Tuesday  the 
28th  things  took  ‘a  most  surprising  and  unlucky  turn’ — 
the  burghers  flocking  to  sell  to  Sir  James,  fifteen  burgages 
being  bought  by  Spedding  for  £300  to  £350  each, 
together  with  five  belonging  to  Mr.  Langton,  for  which 
£2,500  was  paid.  At  midday  an  express  was  sent  to 
Egremont  reporting  this  development,  and  the  next  day 
his  agents,  having  no  instructions  from  him,  offered  on 
his  behalf  to  guarantee  payment  of  £10,000  if  twenty 
were  offered  to  them  in  a  block.  Only  seven  responded, 
and  the  price  of  single  burgages  at  once  jumped  to  £500. 
On  Thursday  the  30th  Spedding  gathered  in  many  at  it. 
That  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Swan  Inn  of  forty 
of  the  forty-three  burghers  who  were  supposed  to  be 
Egremont’s  friends,  and  they  were  asked  to  wait  until  an 
answer  had  arrived  to  the  express  sent  to  him  the  day 
before.  The  two  most  important  of  them  were  Mr. 
Walker,  who  owned  nine,  and  Mr.  Brougham,1  who 
possessed  four.  In  1 7  5  4  Walker  had  had  a  correspondence 
with  Egremont  about  a  situation  he  wanted  so  as  to 
name  his  brother-in-law  as  his  deputy.  Egremont  wrote 
two  letters  assuring  him  of  his  good  intentions.  But  in 

1  John  Brougham  of  Cockermouth,  a  distant  relative  of  the  future 
Lord  Chancellor. 
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reply  Walker  pointed  out  that  he  was  losing  £50  a  year 
by  not  selling  his  burgages  and  that  he  might  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  best  interest  he  could,  as  there  was  no 
dependence  upon  promises.  The  post  he  wanted  seems 
to  have  been  a  searchership  in  the  Whitehaven  Customs 
worth  £100  a  year.  The  difficulty,  as  Henry  Pelham  in¬ 
formed  Egremont,  was  that  Lowther  also  was  ‘earnestly 
soliciting’  on  behalf  of  another,  and  General  Sir  Charles 
Howard,  brother  to  Lord  Carlisle,  was  ‘putting  in  his 
claim  pretty  strongly’.  Pelham,  thus  torn  in  three, 
hesitatingly  proposed  to  appoint  a  friend  of  his  own  who 
wished  to  retire  upon  a  small  income  of  about  £100.  If 
Egremont  thought  this  reasonable,  he  undertook  to  make 
excuses  to  the  other  two.  But  if  Egremont  objected,1 

‘no  private  acquaintance  of  mine  shall  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  real  service  and  we  must  then  endeavour  to  pacify  Sir 
James  as  well  as  we  can  who  I  know  has  this  much  at  heart 
and  whose  family  as  well  as  Lord  Carlisle’s  is  growing  very 
considerable  in  that  part  of  England’. 

On  these  assurances  Walker  had  repeated  his  undertaking 
that  Egremont  should  have  the  nine  votes  at  his  own 
price  and  that  he  should  have  also  the  first  refusal  of  the 
nine  burgages  whenever  they  were  sold.  Now  the  time 
had  come  to  sell  them.  He  was,  however,  ‘a  little  dis¬ 
pleased  that  he  had  not  been  spoken  to’  before,  and  was 
not  willing  to  await  Egremont’s  answer.  He  would  hold 
back  one  only.  Thereupon  he  and  Brougham  left  the 
meeting  and,  going  round  to  the  George  Inn,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  enemy,  to  whom  they  sold  out. 
Walker  for  £4,500  and  Brougham  for  £400.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  price  declined  to  £400,  £350,  and  £300,  and 
Egremont’s  friends  rushed  in  to  sell  in  the  falling  market. 
Thus  ‘this  very  disagreeable  and  surprising  scene  at  last 
closed’.  In  the  evening  the  triumphant  Sir  James  dined 

1  Petworth  MSS. 
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at  the  Globe  and  gave  £100  for  the  poor.  During  the 
month  he  had  bought  134  burgages  for  £58,060.  To¬ 
gether  with  those  he  had  previously  held,  they  gave  him 
complete  control. 

On  Sunday  3  October  an  express  at  last  arrived  from 
Egremont  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  has  not  been 
preserved.  He  had  been  shooting  in  Norfolk,  and  had  got 
home  only  on  Thursday.  It  was  answered  by  sending 
him  a  ‘state  of  the  borough’  and  by  a  letter  from  Simpson 
explaining  that  he  had  not  dared  without  orders  to  launch 
£20,000  to  £30,000  on  a  doubtful  issue.  Perhaps  it 
was  fortunate  that  Egremont  was  shooting  in  Norfolk 
during  this  critical  month,  for  any  attempt  to  outbid 
Lowther  would  have  been  futile.  This  was  proved  when 
the  impropriate  rectory  of  Brigham  was  sold  in  1762.  It 
was  a  desirable  acquisition,  because  Cockermouth,  by  an 
antiquated  and  curious  anachronism,  was  ecclesiastically 
subordinate  to  the  small  village  of  Brigham.  Egremont 
bid  up  to  £6,000,  but  Lowther  was  ready  to  go  to  any 
amount,  and  got  it  for  £6,100 — an  extravagant  price  for 
a  possession  worth  only  ‘a  few  hundreds’. 1 

Meanwhile  Percy  remained  a  member  for  the  borough. 
Indeed,  he  survived  two  by-elections  made  necessary  by 
his  appointments  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  in 
1755  and  as  Treasurer  of  the  Household  in  1757.  The 
first  went  off  ‘very  agreeably’,  Walker  being  amongst 
those  who  signed  the  indent.  It  cost  £107 ,  including  £30 
for  food,  wine,  and  ale,  £20  ‘given  to  servants  at  the 
houses  of  burghers  in  the  public  perambulation’,  and  £40 
for  the  Bailiff’s  ‘entertainment  on  election  day’.  The 
second  was  equally  satisfactory,  despite  the  Lowther 
control  over  the  borough.  But  Percy  had  to  move  back 
to  Minehead  and  displace  Daniel  Boone  for  the  general 
election  of  1761. 

1  The  voluminous  papers  relating  to  these  incidents  are  at  Cocker- 
mouth  Castle. 
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The  general  election  of  1754  was  the  highest  point  in 
Egremont ’s  support  of  Newcastle  Whiggism.  He  had 
begun  his  attempts  to  convert  Cockermouth  into  a  pocket 
borough.  His  brother  was  one  of  its  members.  He  had 
installed  Daniel  Boone  in  Minehead.  His  brother-in-law 
sat  as  one  member  for  Taunton.  He  held  a  strong 
position  in  the  nomination  of  the  other.  He  was  con¬ 
sulted  about  Bridgwater.  His  influence  in  Sussex  had  to 
be  considered.  But  the  election  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  Newcastle  regime.  A  month  before  it 
Henry  Pelham  had  died.  The  Duke  stepped  into  his 
brother’s  place  as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and,  failing  to  secure  Henry  Fox  as  Leader  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  and  Secretary  of  State,  was  reduced  to  employ  the 
ineffective  Sir  Thomas  Robinson.  Walpole  declares  that 
Egremont  now  left  Newcastle  and  attached  himself  to 
Fox;  and  in  March  1755  Fox  was  the  channel  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  a  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  ‘who  had  asked 
something  for  his  brother’  that  Egremont  disliked.1  On 
the  other  hand,  his  attendances  at  Parliament  during  the 
session  of  1754/5  reached  the  extraordinary  average  of 
75  per  cent.,  and  in  March  he  was  used  by  the  Duke  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Due  de  Mirepoix,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  over  the  threatening  situation  in 
America.2  In  December  he  and  Percy  supported  the 
Russian  and  Hessian  treaties,  which  were  as  violently 
attacked  as  Carteret’s  commitments  had  been  in  1742. 3 
In  reward  for  his  consistency  Percy  was  promoted  to  his 
Commissionership  of  the  Treasury;  and  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Thomond  in  the  Irish  peerage  when  Newcastle  at 
last  resigned  in  November  1756. 

The  short-lived  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  with  Pitt  as  Secretary  of  State  that  followed  was  so 
distasteful  to  the  King  that  it  endured  only  to  April. 

1  Petworth  MSS.  2  Add.  MSS.  32853,  ff.  291,  328. 

3  Egmont  voted  against  them. 
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Fox  then  undertook  the  task  of  producing  an  alternative, 
and  rumour  declared  that  he  offered  the  Secretaryship  to 
Egremont,  who  declined  it.  ‘Your  brother  of  Egremont’, 
Temple  informed  George  Grenville,  ‘is  destined,  I  believe, 
to  be  another  Pitt.’  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Public 
opinion  in  favour  of  Pitt  was  too  pronounced.  Fox  dis¬ 
covered  that  members  of  Parliament  whose  assistance  he 
had  much  depended  upon  were  not  so  ready  to  engage  as 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected;1  and,  after  Lord 
Waldegrave  had  made  a  feeble  effort,  at  the  behest  of 
the  King,  to  construct  a  government  with  Egremont  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Pitt,  with  Newcastle  as  organizer  of 
support,  returned  to  power  on  29  June  175  7,  and  the  great 
Ministry  began. 

In  a  letter  to  Egremont  written  in  July,  Fox  reviewed 
these  events:2 

‘Had  the  occasion  been  taken  of  making  us  ministers  together 
that  attachment  [to  you]  would  have  appeared  not  only  to 
my  honour  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  in  an  administra¬ 
tion  which,  though  I  should  have  so  great  a  share  in  it,  I  will 
not  scruple  to  say  was  as  good  a  one  as  these  times  could 
furnish.  The  occasion  improved  and  followed  with  spirit 
when  first  thought  of  three  months  ago  I  think  would  have 
terminated  in  success.  But,  after  so  much  fluctuation  and  dila¬ 
toriness  in  that  place  where  most  firmness  and  despatch  was 
necessary,  I  always  doubted,  and,  your  Lordship  may  re¬ 
member,  told  you  what  I  feared.  However  to  the  last  I  was 
ready  and  never  declined.  I  own  I  am  heartily  glad  it  did  not 
end  in  what  I  was  convinced  could  not  have  been  maintained. 
And  when  I  see  your  Lordship,  which  I  shall  as  soon  as  ever  I 
hear  you  are  in  town,  I  will  give  you  good  reason  why  I  cannot 
wish  at  any  future  time  to  be  on  that  high  ground  where  you  for 
good  opinion  of  me  want  to  have  me  placed.  You  say  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  has  lost  his  credit  with  the  King  and  Pitt’s  is 

1  Waldegrave  Memoirs ,  p.  119. 

2  Petworth  MSS.  Egremont’s  political  barometer  fell  to  25  per 
cent,  during  the  session  1756-7,  but  it  rose  to  55  per  cent,  while  the 
King  searched  for  an  alternative  to  Pitt. 
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much  diminished  with  the  people.  Pitt’s  popularity  is 
diminished  and  will  be  totally  lost  I  believe.  But  I  think  His 
Majesty  being  taught  (though  by  means  he  never  can  forgive) 
that  he  cannot  do  without  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  will  make  his 
Grace’s  strength  in  the  closet  as  great  as  ever ;  indeed  he  never 
was  esteemed  or  loved  when  he  was  all  powerful  there.’ 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sour  grapes  in  this  epistle, 
especially  in  the  prophecy  of  loss  of  popularity  for  Pitt. 
And  Fox  had  no  reason  to  complain,  for  he  now  entered 
upon  his  eight  years  as  Paymaster-General.  Percy  became 
a  Privy  Councillor  and  Treasurer  of  the  Household. 
Egremont  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  He  was  not  admitted 
to  the  Council  until  four  years  later. 

Having  failed  to  secure  office,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  developing  his  estates.  He  had  already  engaged 
Thomas  Browne,  the  Herald  and  land  surveyor,  nick¬ 
named  ‘Sense  Browne’  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
Garter  King-at-Arms  ‘Capability  Brown’,  to  advise  him. 
Browne  examined  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland.  The 
properties,  except  one  in  Cumberland,  had  come  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  through  the  Percy  heiress.  Those  in 
Yorkshire  were  organized  in  six  areas.  Three  of  them 
were  in  the  East  Riding :  near  Catton,  a  few  miles  east  of 
York;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leconfield,  north  of 
Beverley,  on  the  river  Hull;  and  near  Wressell,  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Riding.  Two  were  in  the  West 
Riding:  Tadcaster,  on  the  river  Wharfe;  and  Spofforth, 
lying  north-west  of  Wetherbey,  with  an  outlying  property 
at  Linton.  The  sixth,  in  the  North  Riding,  was  at  Topcliffe, 
on  the  river  Swale.  Each  area  was  under  a  separate  bailiff 
drawing  a  salary  of  £6.  13 s.  4 d.  a  year  and  a  horse  allow¬ 
ance  of  £5,  out  of  which  remuneration  Browne  cynically 
remarked,  ‘all  grew  rich’.  To  these  six  areas  Egremont 
added  a  seventh  when  in  1 75  9  he  bought  Lord  Deloraine’s 
estate  at  Seamer  near  Scarborough,  formerly  a  Percy 
possession,  for  £31,600. 
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The  first  reform  was  the  obvious  one  of  replacing  the 
six  bailiffs  by  one  steward  drawing  ‘an  ample  salary’, 
without,  however,  dismissing  the  bailiffs.  All  but  one 
were  retained  as  ‘old  servants’  until  they  died.  Mr. 
Hill,  the  steward,  took  over  each  area  as  the  bailiwick 
fell  vacant,  and  so  became  responsible  for  all  at  a 
salary  of  £100  a  year  and  a  horse  allowance  of  £25. 
The  next  steps  were  to  revalue  the  farms,  review  their 
lettings,  introduce  proper  husbandry  conditions,  and  pro¬ 
hibit  sub-letting.  In  1748  the  gross  rental  had  been 
£4,600,  only  £600  more  than  the  £4,000  of  thirty  years 
before.  With  the  subsequent  rise  in  values  the  properties 
now  presented  Browne  with  a  welcome  virgin  field  for 
his  reforming  zeal.  After  inspecting  and  revaluing  them, 
he  carried  through  a  comprehensive  reletting,  involving 
an  overall  increase  of  60  per  cent.  It  could  not  all  be 
applied  at  once,  as  terms  of  occupation  varied  between 
the  different  areas  and  within  the  areas  themselves.  The 
Catton  farms  were  almost  entirely  held  on  a  twenty-one- 
years  tenure.  Spofforth  could  be  handled  forthwith, 
being  occupied  from  year  to  year.  Other  areas  havered 
between  these  two  extremes,  Leconfleld  generally  prefer¬ 
ring  year  to  year. 

Having  completed  this  task,  Browne  went  on  to 
Cumberland,  where  he  found  the  estate  in  an  even  more 
backward  condition.  It  was  still  mainly  occupied  by 
copyholders  under  manorial  custom.  ‘Good  God!  What 
a  scene  of  mismanagement  has  this  estate  undergone  under 
special  and  pompous  titles.  Commissioners,  Auditors  and 
Audits.’  Fines  had  been  levied  on  no  regular  basis,  only 
admittances  had  been  recorded,  without  mentioning  the 
rents  payable,  nor  were  there  any  records  of  the  areas 
or  localities  of  holdings.  No  notice  had  been  taken  of 
deaths,  and  the  new  custom  of  a  copyholder  selling  but 
continuing  to  hold  as  trustee,  and  so  defrauding  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  the  fine  due  on  a  transfer,  had  been  con- 
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doned.  Hence  many  fines  had  been  lost  irretrievably. 
In  1748  the  tenants  had  complained  to  the  Duke  that  no 
audits  nor  courts  had  been  held  for  several  years.  Things 
were  no  better  now.  So  Simpson,  the  steward,  was  dis¬ 
missed,  and  Robert  Baynes,  the  Cockermouth  bailiff, 
who  had  thoroughly  pleased  Browne,  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  To  him  Egremont  wrote  outlining  his 
plans : 

‘You  could  not  wonder  at  my  desire  to  acquire  some  insight 
into  my  estate  in  Cumberland  in  relation  to  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  quite  in  the  dark;  nor,  considering  what  has 
passed  in  that  county,  can  anybody  be  surprised  that  in  justice 
to  my  family  I  should  endeavour  to  improve  the  estate  if  it  will 
admit  of  it.  When  I  desired  Mr.  Browne  to  undertake  this 
business  I  addressed  him  to  you  in  full  confidence  that  you 
would  give  him  every  assistance.  ...  I  have  been  so  often 
pressed  to  enfranchise  the  customary  estates  that  I  have  at 
length  determined  to  come  into  a  general  enfranchisement  if  I 
can  do  it  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms  and  at  the  same  time 
to  enclose  those  commons  which  are  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment.  ’ 

Drafted  in  his  own  hand,  the  terms  of  enfranchisement 
informed  the  copyholders  that  they  ‘need  only  say  Yes  or 
No:  for  Lord  Egremont  having  fully  weighed  every 
circumstance  upon  which  the  proposal  is  founded,  and 
being  convinced  that  it  is  a  most  candid  one  on  his  part,  is 
peremptorily  resolved  not  to  make  the  least  variation  in 
the  terms.’  T  would  not  appear  to  solicit,’  he  wrote  to 
Baynes.  T  shall  treat  with  those  who  assent  but  desire 
those  who  hesitate  to  be  left  alone.’  In  manors  without 
improvable  commons  he  required  eight  years  purchase  to 
enfranchise  a  holding,  with  ten  years  in  which  to  pay  it, 
the  value  being  negotiated  with  each  tenant.  A  claim 
that  taxes  payable  on  a  holding  should  be  considered 
was  rejected  by  Browne  as  unprecedented.  Egremont 
agreed  with  him;  nevertheless,  he  instructed  Baynes  not 
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to  exclude  it  where  the  taxes  were  high.  Only  one  in 
seven  of  the  copyholders  accepted  these  terms — a  meagre 
response  that  caused  Egremont  to  complain  that  the 
people  of  Cumberland  were  the  most  impracticable  and 
disagreeable  in  the  kingdom.  In  August  1759  he  went 
there  with  Browne  personally  to  supervise  the  process, 
Benson,  the  Egremont  bailiff,  being  charged  with  the 
duty  of  supplying  him  with  dinner  during  his  stay  and 
with  laying  in  some  good  claret  for  his  benefit.  But  the 
results  were  no  better;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  other¬ 
wise  fully  occupied. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  following  the  war  news 
pessimistically.  On  2  July  1759  he  heard  from  George 
Lyttelton  that  Sir  Charles  Saunders’s  fleet  with  Wolfe’s 
army  on  board  had  sailed  from  Louisburg  on  6  June,  that 
a  battle  was  expected,  but  ‘with  great  apprehension’, 
between  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  French,  and  that 
Ministers  were  more  and  more  alarmed  at  the  threat  of 
invasion.  Charles  in  reply  hoped  and  believed  that 
Saunders  would  do  his  business.  He  was  afraid  to  think 
how  the  Allies  would  be  able  to  survive  the  ruin  of  Prince 
Ferdinand’s  army  and  the  losses  in  Lower  Saxony.  Nor 
did  he  derive  much  satisfaction  from  Rodney’s  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Havre  in  July: 

£I  fear  Admiral  Rodney’s  bombarding  expedition  will  scarce 
turn  out  to  be  worth  the  powder  and  shot  fired  away.  If  we 
have  no  invasion  I  shall  never  imagine  it  was  prevented  by  his 
setting  fire  to  one  magazine;  and  if  we  have  one  perhaps  this 
bombardment  may  exasperate  our  enemies  and  make  them  still 
more  mischievous.  His  letter  in  the  Gazette  puts  me  in  mind 
of  Earl  Poulett’s  shooting  with  bow  and  arrows  at  geese — 
being  interrogated  how  many  he  had  slain,  his  Lordship 
answered — “none  killed,  not  one,  but  I  put  them  all  in  the 
utmost  consternation”.’ 

On  1  August  Ferdinand  won  the  battle  of  Minden.  But 
on  the  1 2th  Frederick  suffered  the  crushing  defeat  of 
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Kunersdorf.  Two  months  later  either  a  sea  fight  or  an 
invasion  of  England  seemed  imminent — 

‘Whichever  happens,  God  send  us  victory;  and  a  victory  in 
either  of  those  cases  might  put  a  good  end  to  the  war;  and  after 
the  various  successes  we  have  had  over  the  French  it  must  vex 
all  thinking  men,  and  I  should  fear  irritate  the  mob,  who  are 
now  erected  into  the  tribunal  to  judge  of  public  measures,  if  a 
bad  end  was  put  to  it.’ 

The  victory  of  Quiberon  Bay  ended  the  threat  of  invasion, 
but  not  the  war.  Nor,  of  course,  did  Egremont  foresee 
that  he  himself  would  be  Secretary  of  State  when  a  peace 
was  made  which  would  be  abused  as  virulently  as  was  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

As  the  general  election  of  1761  drew  near  Egremont 
began  to  correspond  with  Newcastle  again,  and  became 
reconciled  with  Hardwicke.  During  the  four-and-a-half 
years  between  March  1755,  when  the  negotiations  with  de 
Mirepoix  were  afoot,  and  September  1759,  when  the 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Windows  in  Somerset 
was  at  issue,  he  had  written  to  the  Duke  only  once,  in 
August  1758,  offering  him  ‘a  very  fat  stag  fit  to  kill’, 
which  had  been  gratefully  accepted.1  The  affair  of  the 
Inspector  of  Windows  was  more  serious.  At  first  it 
seemed  simple  enough,  as  all  the  Whigs  in  Taunton  and 
all  local  friends  of  the  Government  were  unanimous  in 
favouring  Mr.  Arthur  Towill.  Newcastle  did  not  hesitate 
to  sign  the  warrant  installing  him.  Hardly  had  he  done  so 
when  a  letter  arrived  from  Egmont  claiming  that  the 
office  had  been  reserved  for  a  friend  of  his.  The  Duke 
immediately  stopped  the  warrant  and  began  to  inquire 
‘what  could  be  done  to  satisfy  the  friends  at  Taunton’. 
Then  came  a  letter  from  Egremont  making  clear  that  the 
warrant,  after  all,  must  go  through,  and  that  Egmont 
must  be  pacified  as  well  as  could  be.  Intercourse  con- 

1  Add.  MSS.  33067,  ft.  100,  102. 
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tinued  during  1760,  a  year  in  which  Egremont  suffered 
almost  continuously  from  gout.  ‘As  soon  as  I  can  hobble 
along  I  will  wait  on  you’,  ended  letters  in  July  and 
September.  Bucks  were  dispatched  at  Newcastle’s  request 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  Clare  Hall,  and 
to  the  Assize  judges  at  Horsham.  In  October  the  Duke 
wrote  announcing  the  surrender  of  Montreal  and  Canada. 
In  November  he  asked  Egremont  to  move  the  address  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament. 1 

When,  therefore,  Parliament  met  on  18  November, 
three  weeks  after  the  death  of  George  II,  Egremont  was 
still  nothing  if  not  a  Whig.  The  first  evidence  of  a  breach 
with  Newcastle  occurred  in  January  1761.  The  Duke 
summoned  the  usual  meeting  at  Lewes  to  consider  the 
county  representation  and  asked  for  Egremont’s  support. 
This  was  not  refused,  but  the  exchange  of  letters  referred 
to  an  unsatisfactory  interview  between  the  Duke  and 
Thomas  Browne,  ‘by  which’,  so  Egremont  complained, 
‘we  were  both  convinced  that  it  was  your  Grace’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  give  me  up  upon  this  as  you  have  done  upon  all 
occasions  ever  since  our  first  acquaintance’.2 

Browne’s  unsatisfactory  interview  with  the  Duke  con¬ 
cerned  the  borough  of  Winchelsea,  one  of  those  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  under  Treasury  patronage.  Despite  this 
formidable  obstacle,  Arnold  Nesbitt,  an  Irish  banker 
through  whom  Percy  Thomond  habitually  transferred  his 
Irish  income  to  England,  had  begun  buying  properties  in 
the  town,  apparently  with  the  object  of  gaining  control. 
He  had  been  returned  for  the  borough  in  1754,  but  his 
pretensions  to  secure  control  of  the  borough  had  now 
lost  him  both  Newcastle’s  support  and  Percy’s  business, 
while  four  of  his  voters  were  ejected  from  their  houses  in 
Winchelsea  and  their  places  in  its  Customs.  The  victims 

1  Petworth  MSS.  Add.  MSS.  32895,  f.  369;  32907 ,  f.  355;  32909, 
f.  30;  32911,  f.  105;  32912,  f.  357;  32914,  f.  351. 

2  Browne’s  report  is  in  the  Petworth  MSS. 
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were  succoured  by  Mr.  Belchior,  Lord  of  the  local 
Manor  of  Higham,  patron  of  the  living,  and  owner  of 
613  acres  let  at  a  rent  of  £599.  The  land  was  occupied  by 
two  tenants,  also  voters,  and  on  their  farms  the  four 
displaced  Customs  officers  were  planted  as  subtenants, 
although  wholly  inexperienced  in  farming  and  possessing 
no  capital.  Belchior  financed  them.  Egremont  now 
stepped  in  to  buy  him  out  and  sent  Browne  to  inspect 
the  property.  His  report  was  favourable  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  value  of  the  land,  but  suggested  that  its  possession 
would  confer  no  political  advantage,  seeing  that  the  total 
voting  strength  of  the  borough  was  twenty-five.  More¬ 
over,  a  purchase  meant  taking  over  the  four  victims,  with 
possible  embarrassment  in  the  event  of  repayment  of  the 
capital  advanced  to  them  being  demanded.  Undeterred 
by  this  advice,  Egremont  bought  the  estate  for  £21,240; 
and  it  seems  likely  that  Browne’s  visit  to  Newcastle  was 
intended  to  relieve  him  of  the  four  by  having  them 
restored  to  their  positions  in  the  Customs. 

Percy  Thomond  stood  for  the  borough  in  1761  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  defeating  Nesbitt.  He  was  elected  also 
for  Minehead.  But  in  the  new  dispensation  his  colleague 
was  now  the  Tory  Shiffner,  instead  of  the  Whig  Whit¬ 
worth,  who  reported  his  supercession  to  Newcastle: 

‘Mr.  Shiffner,  who  opposed  Lord  Egremont,  is,  I  under¬ 
stand,  very  likely  to  be  chosen,  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  myself 
if  your  Grace  encourages  me  to  carry  it  on,  but  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  might  be  the  issue  if  the  contest  came  between  his 
Lordship  (Egremont)  and  myself  made  me  submit  it  to  your 
Grace  since,  if  your  Grace  should  be  solicited  to  desire  me  to 
withdraw  my  pretensions  when  I  am  entered  upon  it,  I  might 
not  have  it  in  my  power.’ 

And  withdraw  he  did,  with  the  Duke’s  consent.  The  next 
act  in  this  electoral  drama  was  the  substitution  of  Thomas 
Sewell  (afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls)  for  Percy  at 
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Winchelsea;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Egremont 
‘settled  all  matters  relating  to  Winchelsea  with  Sewell’. 
And  after  Sewell  had  been  unanimously  elected  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  to  wait  on  Newcastle  and  Egremont 
on  the  first  opportunity.1 

Having  regard  to  all  these  facts,  it  would  seem  to  be 
inaccurate  on  the  strength  of  Junius’s  reference  to  Egre- 
mont’s  ‘pride  and  tory  principles’  to  endow  him  with 
an  imaginary  ‘considerable  following  in  the  tory  party’ 
and  to  attribute  to  him  ‘very  great  influence  in  it’.2  His 
nomination  by  Bute  in  April  1761  to  be  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  proposed  Congress  of  Augsburg,  his  promotion 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  July,  and  Alicia  Maria’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Lady  in  Waiting  to  Queen  Charlotte  were  the 
decisive  events.  He  wrote  a  lively  account  of  her  installa¬ 
tion  : 

‘To  be  sure  it  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  his  Grace  of  Man¬ 
chester  mustering  his  eighteen  ladies  in  the  antichamber  and 
marching  into  the  drawingroom  at  their  head  with  a  conscious 
superiority  over  Grantham,  Polonius  and  all  the  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lains  that  ever  were  or  will  be/ 

Egremont  then  began  preparing  to  attend  the  Congress 
of  Augsburg  in  proper  style.  He  engaged  Matthew 
Brettingham  the  younger  to  supervise  the  housing  of  him 
and  his  embassage.3  Jacquier  Kopff,  a  Swiss,  was  his 
local  agent,  and  hired  the  mansion  of  the  Comte  de 
Fougger  for  a  year  from  1  July  for  30,000  florins.  Brett¬ 
ingham  arrived  early  in  that  month  to  supervise  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  and  alterations  and  to  order  in  furniture. 
Kopff  justified  the  expense  by  comparing  the  house  with 

1  Add.  MSS.  32917 ,  ff.  230,  240;  32918,  f.  440;  32919,  f.  509; 
32930,  f.  234. 

2  Junius,  xxiii;  Stanhope,  v.  28;  Lecky,  iii.  238;  Cambridge  History 
of  British  Foreign  Policy,  i.  8  5 . 

3  Egremont  employed  him  also  to  buy  sculptures  in  Rome.  See 
below,  p.  169. 
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the  accommodation  secured  by  other  Powers.  The  French 
were  paying  20,000  for  a  building  that  needed  30,000  spent 
on  it.  The  Russians  had  taken  a  town  and  a  country 
house  for  25 ,000,  but  neither  had  any  good  furniture.  The 
Saxons  were  content  with  an  unfurnished  house  for  6,000 
and  the  Swedes  with  another  for  3,500.  Only  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  would  be  adequately  housed  at  45,000.  Nine 
Holstein  and  seven  Wallachian  horses,  ‘se  portant  tres 
beaux  dans  leur  marche’,  two  very  roomy  berlins,  a 
coach  and  a  chariot  were  bought,  together  with  servants’ 
liveries.  Kopff  engaged  six  footmen,  a  postillion,  four 
helpers,  and  two  women,  paying  all  of  them  two  florins 
a  week  as  retaining  wages — a  remuneration  which  he 
admitted  obliged  them  to  live  Tort  menageusement’.  The 
bill  for  wine  amounted  to  £194,  for  vintage  hock  of  the 
years  1726,  1738,  and  1748,  moselle,  burgundy,  and  tokay. 
It  was  delivered  at  Augsburg  in  charge  of  £un  gar^on  de 
confiance  et  de  bonne  mine’,  who  would  become  ‘lacquer 
de  service’  to  the  Ambassador.  When  the  Congress  was 
abandoned  Kopff  sold  the  Holsteins  to  a  cardinal.  The 
servants’  engagements  were  easily  terminated,  but  the 
carriages  and  liveries  were  hard  to  dispose  of.  He  offered 
them  ‘chez  tous  les  seigneurs’  without  success;  and  the 
rent  of  the  mansion  had  to  be  paid  for  the  full  year.  The 
expenditure  cost  the  country  £4,564  and  a  grant  of  5,893 
02.  of  silver  and  1,066  02.  of  gold  plate  for  a  Congress 
that  never  met.1 

Meanwhile  Pitt  had  begun  negotiations  with  the 
Comte  de  Choiseul,  French  Foreign  Minister,  which  had 
reached  the  stage  of  each  Government  stating  its  terms. 
They  were  then  interrupted  by  the  third  Family  Compact 
between  France  and  Spain,  by  Pitt’s  demand  for  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  by  his  and  Temple’s  resignations  on 
2  October  when  the  Cabinet  refused  to  agree.  On 

1  The  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  in  the  Petworth  MSS.,  as 
is  also  an  acknowledgement  of  the  plate.  Also  P.R.O.,  T.  31/239,  240. 
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21  September  Bute  and  Newcastle  had  discussed  who 
should  succeed  Pitt.  The  Duke  proposed  George  Gren¬ 
ville.  Bute  countered  with  Egremont — ‘a  friend  of  yours 
you  once  named  to  me’.  Newcastle  owned  that  he 
thought  him  Very  proper’,  but  truly  insinuated  that  Bute 
now  knew  more  of  him  than  he  did.  Nevertheless,  Bute 
sent  for  Grenville  and  pressed  him  to  accept,  as  also  did 
Egremont.  But  he  absolutely  refused. 1  It  was  then  settled 
that  he  should  be  The  King’s  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  daily  access  to  His  Majesty  and  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  effective  Cabinet  Minister  consulted  on  the 
first  digestion  of  all  affairs  foreign  and  domestic’.  The  quo¬ 
tation  is  from  Egremont’s  own  account,  which  continues : 

‘Mr.  Grenville’s  situation  being  thus  adjusted,  to  my  great 
astonishment  on  Tuesday  October  6  Lord  Bute  honoured  me 
with  a  visit  in  which  he  offered  me  the  seals  in  a  message  from 
the  King,  conceived  in  such  gracious  terms  as  would  ill  become 
me  to  commit  to  writing.  .  .  .  Surprised  at  so  very  unexpected 
a  proposition  I  desired  the  rest  of  that  day  to  collect  my  own 
thoughts  and  consult  two  friends  on  so  important  an  occasion; 
one,  Mr.  Grenville,  was  concerned  in  all  the  deliberations  and 
resolutions  which  Lord  Bute  took  at  this  time,  and  the  other, 
Lord  Granville,  having  advised  and  exhorted  me  to  accept  His 
Majesty’s  intended  grace  and  favour.  The  next  day  I  waited  on 
Lord  Bute  and  empowered  him  to  tell  the  King  I  was  ready  to 
obey  his  commands  and  receive  the  seals.  Accordingly  on 
Thursday  the  8th  I  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  his  Majesty, 
where  that  condescending  affability  which  it  is  his  delight  to 
shew  to  all  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  him,  and  the 
undoubted  confidence  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  open  to 
me  his  ideas  relative  to  his  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  en¬ 
couraged  me  greatly  in  the  arduous  undertaking  I  was  now 
engaged  on.  Monday  the  12th  I  received  the  seals  in  the 
King’s  closet  and  was  in  Council  sworn  Secretary  of  State.’ 

Rigby,  who  met  him  as  he  came  away  from  these  pre¬ 
liminaries,  wished  him  joy  and  Taw  it  in  his  countenance’.2 

1  Newcastle  to  Hardwicke.  Add.  MSS.  32928,  f.  303;  Grenville 
Papers,  i.  411.  2  Bedford  Correspondence ,  iii.  67. 
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The  gratification  of  assuming  office  has  been  said  to  be 
not  comparable  with  the  happiness  of  vacating  it,  and  the 
sunshine  of  these  first  greetings  was  soon  overclouded. 
Meanwhile  Egremont  was  admitted  into  the  narrow 
‘concert  of  business’  with  Bute  and  Grenville,  from  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  found  himself  excluded.  Percy 
also  followed  his  brother  and  brother-in-law  into  the  new 
camp,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Cofferer  of  the  Household 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  Grenville’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  carried  weight.1 

The  first  unpleasant  episode  was  the  famous  scene 
when  Pitt  and  Temple  were  greeted  in  the  City  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  day  with  an  enthusiasm  denied  to  the  King  and 
Queen.  ‘Pitt  for  ever  was  the  universal  shout’  both  out¬ 
side  and  within  the  Guild  Hall.  On  their  entering  it,  ‘the 
Committee  with  the  white  staves,  destined  to  receive  the 
King,  received  them  with  royal  formality  and  conducted 
them  to  their  places,  a  compliment  not  paid  to  the  greatest 
personages  of  the  Kingdom’ : 

‘So  great  an  instance  of  ill-judged  pride  never  was  exhibited 
before,  nor  so  great  an  insult  offered  to  an  amiable  young 
monarch  to  whom  such  a  saucy  proceeding  was  an  ill  return 
for  the  greatest  benefaction  that  ever  was  bestowed  upon  a 
servant  who  deserted  his  service  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  done.’ 

The  session,  too,  was  ‘most  extraordinary’ : 

‘Sullen  ill-humour  was  manifested  on  all  sides,  but  few  saw 
far  enough  into  future  events  to  take  a  decisive  party  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  Court  Party  and  the  body  of  place¬ 
men,  always  ready  to  give  a  silent  vote  for  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  were  as  ready  to  arraign  them  in  private  con¬ 
versation  even  in  the  antichamber  of  the  Palace.  The  most 
determined  in  opposition  to  Lord  Bute  were  unwilling  to  make 
themselves  desperate  with  a  young  king  by  indiscreet  speeches 

1  Egremont’s  emoluments  in  his  first  year  amounted  to  £9,141. 
From  this  he  paid  office  and  other  expenses  amounting  to  £1,255, 
leaving  him  a  balance  of  £7,886. 
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and  therefore  held  their  tongues.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  D[uke]  of  Devonshire]  etc  avowed  not  only 
an  uneasiness  at  loss  of  power  in  dispensing  the  graces  of  the 
crown,  but  having  originally  brought  the  nation  into  the  in¬ 
supportable  burthen  of  the  German  war  and  the  support  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  thought  their  justification  depended  upon  its 
continuance,  whereas  the  King  and  his  new  Ministers,  not 
concerned  in  the  outset  of  that  expensive  measure,  determined 
to  lessen  it  as  much  and  as  soon  as  possible.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  a  total  difference  in  the  two  branches  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  ended  in  a  breach;  and  in  this  strange  disjointed 
state  of  things  near  20  millions  were  voted  almost  with 
unanimity/ 1 

1  These  extracts  are  from  manuscript  notes  by  Egremont. 
Petworth  MSS. 
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as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
ZA  Egremont  became,  as  George  Grenville  said,  ‘the 
^  -^pen  employed  in  the  peace’.  He  was  a  gifted  drafts¬ 
man  with  a  style  differing  widely  from  the  robust  blunt¬ 
ness  of  Pitt.  ‘You  desire  my  correction,’  wrote  Lord 
Hardwicke  of  one  composition,  c — that  is  impossible, 
for  it  appears  to  me  extremely  well  done  and  you  have 
not  fallen  short  of  the  due  de  Choiseul  (previous  French 
Foreign  Minister)  in  politesse  and  franchise.9  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Henley  declared  another  to  be  perfectly  conform¬ 
able  to  his  ideas  in  matter  and  substance  and  ‘penned  with 
a  perspicacity,  politeness  and  precision  peculiar  to  your 
Lordship’.  Pitt  once  remarked  that  only  Frenchmen  had 
the  art  of  wounding  with  perfect  courtesy,  and  that  his 
French  was  not  good  enough  to  allow  him  to  venture  on 
elegant  turns  of  expression.  Egremont  was  not  thus 
handicapped.  His  French  was  admirable,  but  its  elegance 
lacked  the  courteous  sting.  More  than  a  felicity  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  required  in  a  Foreign  Secretary,  and  he  must 
be  judged  as  an  architect  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  not  as 
its  scribe.  His  department’s  responsibilities  included 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  colonial  questions.  But 
it  is  not  proposed  here  to  trace  his  connexions  with  all 
of  them.  Only  a  short  survey  of  some  of  his  actions  as 
illustrating  his  character  and  capacity  can  be  attempted. 
Questions  connected  with  the  West  Indies  provide  apposite 
material  for  this  purpose — whether  or  on  what  terms 
Martinique,  Grenada,  Guadeloupe,  Marie  Galante,  and  St. 
Lucia  should  be  handed  back  to  France,  and  what  Spain 
should  be  made  to  surrender  in  order  to  recover  Havana. 
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One  of  Egremont’s  first  duties  was  to  reopen  the 
correspondence  with  Spain  that  Pitt  had  wished  to  end 
by  declaring  war.  In  a  dispatch  of  28  October  to  Lord 
Bristol,  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  he  argued  the 
reasonableness  of  the  request  for  information  on  the 
Family  Compact  before  other  points  at  issue  between 
the  two  Governments  were  discussed.  He  protested  that 
Pitt’s  resignation  implied  no  weakening  of  British  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Ministry  would  assert  their  powers 
all  the  more  vigorously  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  imputa¬ 
tion  of  indecision  or  of  indolence.  But  these  declarations 
were  negatived  by  Bute  initiating  parleys  with  France 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Comte  de  Viry  and  M. 
Bailli  de  Solar,  the  Sardinian  Ministers  in  London  and 
Paris.  Neither  France  nor  Spain  was  in  a  hurry  to  respond 
to  his  advances.  Spain  was  confident  that  the  British 
Ministers  would  never  go  to  war  and  was  waiting  for  her 
treasure-ships  to  arrive  from  the  Indies.  Once  these  were 
safely  docked  she  bluntly  refused  any  satisfaction.  The 
British  ultimatum  that  followed  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  her  Foreign  Minister.  He  could  not  conceal  his 
astonishment.  Nor  was  Egremont  less  moved  when  the 
Spanish  reply  attributing  the  breach  to  The  spirit  of 
haughtiness  and  discord  .  .  .  which  for  the  misfortune 
of  mankind  still  reigns  so  much  in  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’  was  received  in  London.  The  King  had  never 
Teen  a  man  so  thoroughly  stunned’  as  he  was  when  he 
entered  the  closet  with  the  news.  An  uncompromising 
answer  was  prepared.  The  first  draft  contained  a  denial 
that  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  discord  reigned  under 
Pitt  ‘and  does  still  so  reign’.  Hardwicke  proposed  omit¬ 
ting  the  word  ‘still’,  as  it  might  be  taken  as  agreeing 
that  these  qualities  did  in  fact  reign  under  Pitt.  With  this 
alteration  the  note  was  handed  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  London. 

War  was  declared  with  Spain  on  2  January,  and  on  the 
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6th  the  Council  met  in  Bute’s  office  to  decide  on  its 
conduct.1  Egremont  took  with  him  a  memorandum  of 
points  to  be  discussed: 

Prosecution  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  Havannahs  and  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  attack  on  Louisiana. 

Buenos  Ayres  in  connection  with  the  Portuguese. 

La  Vera  Cruz  with  a  view  to  marching  on  Mexico. 

Supporting  Portugal. 

The  present  situation  in  the  German  war. 

Query.  The  state  of  Jamaica. 

Some  of  these  alternatives  had  already  been  considered  by 
Pitt,  and  expeditions  were  in  preparation  against  Havana 
and  the  Philippines.  The  need  of  supporting  Portugal  was 
at  first  regarded  as  doubtful.  Egremont  noted  that  a 
Spanish  attack  on  her  was  ‘now  much  doubted’,  although 
de  Mello,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  in  London,  had 
written  to  him  begging  for  support,  and  British  Ministers 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  the  Family  Compact 
binding  the  two  parties  to  compel  Portugal  to  join 
them. 

As  soon  as  de  Choiseul  was  satisfied  that  Britain  and 
Spain  were  thus  embroiled  he  accepted  the  Sardinian 
Ministers  as  mediators,  and  thereafter  negotiations  with 
him  passed  through  Egremont.  The  agreement  of  the 
French  to  negotiate  was  accompanied  by  warnings  that 
their  obligation  to  consult  with  Spain  would  imply  long 
delays  in  putting  forward  any  proposals,  and  that  news  of 
further  British  captures,  such  as  that  of  Martinique,  now 
expected  at  any  time,  would  not  affect  them.  One  point 
stipulated  in  Egremont’s  draft  reply  was  that  the  islands 
St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  which 
had  been  neutralized  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  should  be 

1  Those  present  were  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire, 
Lords  Bute,  Anson,  Ligonier,  and  Egremont,  and  George  Grenville. 
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divided  equally  between  the  two  crowns.  The  dispatch, 
including  this  condition,  was  approved  on  19  March,  but  it 
was  never  handed  to  de  Viry  because  news  of  the  capture 
of  Martinique  reached  London  on  the  evening  of  Sunday 
21  March.  With  this  trump  card  in  hand  a  full  Council 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  St.  James’s  Palace  on  the  29th, 
when  a  decision  was  reached  to  cancel  the  dispatch  and 
revert  to  the  stage  that  Pitt’s  negotiations  had  reached 
when  they  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Family  Compact. 
De  Choiseul  accepted  this  as  a  basis  for  negotiation 
and  raised  no  difficulty  about  ceding  Canada  and  settling 
its  frontiers  with  Louisiana.  But  he  demanded  liberty  of 
fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  well  as  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  the  restorations  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  as  well  as  the  equal  division  of  the  neutral 
islands.  The  sting  here  was  the  restitution  of  Martinique 
without  any  compensation.  When  this  French  proposal 
arrived  in  London,*  Egremont  carried  it  to  the  King  and 
asked  what  should  be  done  with  it.  He  was  told  to  keep  it 
secret  from  all  save  Bute.  Unfortunately  he  had  already 
shown  it  to  Lord  Granville  and  George  Grenville.  He 
thus  earned  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  who  in¬ 
dignantly  wrote  to  Bute, — Ts  this  the  way  of  keeping 
secrecy  in  affairs?’1 

It  was  the  first  draft  of  Egremont’s  reply  on  this 
delicate  subject  that  Hardwicke  praised  as  rivalling 
the  due  de  Choiseul  in  ‘politesse’  and  ‘franchise’.  It 
showed  also  what  Egremont  then  thought  was  an  ade¬ 
quate  equivalent  for  Martinique.  After  arguing  Britain’s 
claim  to  retain  the  island,  he  declared  that  for  the  sake  of 
peace  it  would  be  returned  to  France  ‘in  the  hope’  that 
England  would  retain  Guadeloupe — or,  if  France  wished 
to  keep  both  islands,  she  should  hand  over  Louisiana. 
Moreover,  if  she  accepted  either  of  these  alternatives, 
Marie  Galante  would  also  be  hers  and  the  neutral  islands 

1  Romney  Sedgwick,  Letters  from  George  III  to  Lord  Bute ,  No.  128. 
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would  be  divided,  which  meant  that  St.  Lucia  would  be 
French.  Hardwicke  raised  no  objection  to  this  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  suggested  that  the  phrase  cin  the  hope’  should  be 
strengthened  by  substituting  for  it  'on  condition’  or  'in 
the  just  expectation’.  Other  members  of  the  Council, 
notably  George  Grenville,  were  not  satisfied,  and  in 
Egremont’s  copy  of  the  draft  the  whole  paragraph  is 
erased  and  a  marginal  note  added  by  him — 'Qy.  Neutral 
islands  and  the  Grenadas  and  that  our  territory  in  North 
America  shall  extend  to  the  Mississippi?’  The  paragraph 
was  then  redrafted  separately. 1  Beginning  by  reciting  the 
captures  of  Guadeloupe,  Marie  Galante,  Dominica,  and 
Martinique,  and  since  them  of  St.  Lucia,  while  news  of 
the  fall  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago  was  expected 
any  day,  it  invoked  the  'magnanimity,  sincerity,  and 
moderation’  of  the  King’s  willingness  to  restore  Guade¬ 
loupe,  Marie  Galante,  and  Martinique  on  condition  that 
the  four  neutral  islands,  including  St.  Lucia,  should  not 
be  divided,  but  should  'form  part  of  the  compensation 
for  such  great  sacrifices’,  and,  in  addition,  that  British 
territory  in  America  should  extend  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi.  Eventually  the  words  'moderation’  and 
'magnanimity’  were  omitted.  The  first  draft  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  King’s,  Bute’s,  and  Egremont’s  policy.  The 
final  more  drastic  form,  dated  i  May,  embodied  the  terms 
on  which  the  rendition  of  Martinique  was  agreed  by 
all.2 

After  getting  over  this  fence  the  Ministry  was  split 
on  Bute’s  desire  to  end  the  British  subsidy  to  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  was  supported  in  this  by  Grenville  and 
Egremont  and  opposed  by  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  and 
Hardwicke  to  the  pitch  of  resignation.  The  Cabinet  re- 

1  The  paper  is  endorsed  by  Egremont — Drt  of  paragraph  relating 
to  compensation  for  Martinique,  &c. 

2  On  the  back  of  the  draft  Egremont  wrote:  ‘There  is  no  mes¬ 
senger  come  near  me  today;  they  must  be  ordered  between  7  &  8  at 
this  time  of  the  year/ 
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construction  that  followed  was  darkened  by  the  first 
cloud  of  suspicion  between  Bute  and  Egremont.  Bute’s 
promotion  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  place  of 
Newcastle  advanced  Grenville  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Northern  Department  with  Egremont  in  the 
Southern.  The  two  Secretaries  were  therefore  brothers- 
in-law,  an  unusual  family  combination  arousing  qualms  in 
the  King.  Imagining  for  some  obscure  reason  that 
Egremont  wished  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
instructed  Bute  to  sound  him,  and  so  generated  in  his 
mind  a  suspicion  that  Bute  wished  to  get  rid  of  him, 
although  any  such  idea  had  never  entered  Bute’s  head. 
He  would  not,  he  assured  Grenville,  ‘change  Lord  Egre¬ 
mont  for  any  man  you  could  name’.1 

No  sooner  was  the  new  Government  formed  than  it 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  St.  Lucia.  The  French  in 
their  reply  to  the  British  terms  of  i  May  insisted  on  its 
return  to  them.  What  equivalent,  then,  should  be  de¬ 
manded  for  it?  This  time  Egremont  joined  Grenville  in 
opposition  and  showed  ‘great  resentment’  when  de  Viry 
handed  him  the  French  dispatch.  A  council  was  sum¬ 
moned  for  Monday  21  June,  and  on  Friday  the  18th  the 
brothers-in-law  put  their  view  first  to  Bute  and  then  to 
the  King.  On  the  next  day  Egremont  saw  the  King  alone, 
and  came  away  with  the  impression  that  the  conversations 
of  the  day  before  had  influenced  Bute.2  But  on  the  day 
that  the  Council  met  he  received  from  de  Viry  ‘a  very 
agreeable  letter’,  enclosing  one  from  de  Solar  stating  that 
if  the  British  Government  gave  way  on  St.  Lucia  peace 
would  be  made.  De  Viry  sent  a  copy  also  to  Bute,  who 
forwarded  it  to  the  King  without  letting  Egremont  know 
that  he  had  done  so.  Nor  was  the  information  given  to 
the  Council  when  it  met,  and  the  members  remained  firm 
in  their  refusal  to  part  with  the  island.  Afterwards  Egre- 

1  Bute  to  Grenville,  Grenville  Papers ,  i.  447. 

2  Grenville  Papers ,  i.  458. 
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mont  saw  the  King,  who  reported  the  conversation  to 
Bute.  Egremont,  he  wrote,1 

‘seems  perfectly  contented  with  the  resolution  of  the  council; 
then  named  Viry’s  letters,  which  I  appeared  totally  ignorant 
of  [and]  asked- him  what  they  contained,  he  said  they  looked 
more  like  peace  than  anything  he  had  seen  and  that  I  shall 
have  them  as  soon  as  he  gets  home,  he  said  they  were  owing 
he  believed  to  the  part  he  had  acted  with  Viry  of  shewing 
great  resentment  at  the  last  proposition  when  Viry  desired 
him  to  have  patience;  he  added  that  it  was  only  a  part  he  had 
acted;  he  desired  that  I  will  order  him  to  give  Viry  a  hint  that 
St.  Lucia  will  be  yielded  if  all  the  articles  are  agreed;  the  reason 
for  this  is  to  prevent  Grenville’s  knowing  it  to  be  his  (Egre- 
mont’s)  own  thought.’ 

Thus  Egremont  claimed  that  his  display  of  resentment  on 
receiving  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  part  with  St.  Lucia 
forced  them  to  declare  that  its  rendition  would  remove  all 
obstacles  to  peace.  Bute  told  the  King  of  this  agreeable 
development.  The  King  feigned  ignorance  of  it  when 
Egremont  saw  him  after  the  Council.  Egremont  then 
asked  the  King  for  an  order  to  yield  the  island  so  as  to 
absolve  him  of  responsibility  in  Grenville’s  eyes.  Hence 
an  elaborate  structure  of  secrecy  between  the  chief  actors 
in  this  complicated  drama,  and  particularly  between  the 
two  brothers-in-law.  Together  they  had  an  audience  with 
the  King  on  24  June,  and  Egremont  watched  anxiously 
lest  His  Majesty  should  mention  St.  Lucia.  Fortunately 
he  did  not,  and  the  curtain  remained  safely  down.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  lifted  when  an  official  note  was  handed  to  de 
Viry  on  27  June  refusing  to  surrender  the  island,  for  at 
the  same  time  he  was  given  an  oral  assurance  that  it 
would  be  restored  to  France  if  she  accepted  the  other 
British  terms. 

The  French  acceptance  of  this  secret  oral  undertaking 
arrived  in  London  on  8  July,  and  made  the  situation  still 

1  Sedgwick,  No.  165. 
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more  difficult.  ‘Je  ne  doute  pas,’  wrote  de  Choiseul,  ‘que 
Lord  Egremont  ne  tienne  la  parole  qu’il  a  donne  a  cet 
egard.’  But  how  was  the  Council  to  be  informed?  Indeed, 
how  could  any  business  connected  with  the  treaty  be 
transacted?  Egremont’s  relations  with  Grenville  became 
particularly  delicate.  He  had  written  to  him  on  3  July 
that  de  Viry  had  shown  him  letters  throwing  light  on  the 
French  attitude,  had  given  him  copies  of  some,  but  had 
refused  even  to  lend  him  others  to  show  to  the  King. 
He  added,  ‘Were  I  to  judge  I  think  we  shall  conclude  the 
matter.’  He  was  now  obliged  to  avoid  seeing  the  King  in 
company  with  Grenville,  and  was  therefore  prevented 
from  bringing  the  news  of  the  French  acceptance  to  the 
palace  until  five  o’clock,  when  he  was  sure  that  Grenville 
would  not  be  there.  When  at  last  he  entered  the  closet  he 
‘drew  with  great  mystery  out  of  his  breeches  pocket’  de 
Choiseul’s  letter,  rejoiced  at  peace  being  assured,  but 
failed  to  see  how  the  news  could  be  communicated  to  any¬ 
one  save  Bute,  who,  of  course,  already  knew  all  about  it.1 
He  saw  the  King  again  at  9. 30  that  evening  on  a  suggestion 
of  de  Viry’s  that,  in  order  to  gain  time,  de  Choiseul 
should  be  asked  for  another  letter.  At  this  audience  he 
behaved  as  the  ‘happiest  of  men’,  but  was  so  fearful  that 
Grenville  might  suspect  what  was  afoot  that  he  hurried 
away  to  tell  him  that  no  answer  was  expected  from  de 
Viry  before  the  following  day.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
agreed  that  the  King  should  send  all  the  papers  to  Bute, 
who  would  return  them  to  de  Viry.  When  they  had  thus 
been  put  out  of  the  way,  a  request  would  be  sent  to  de 
Choiseul  for  another  edition  of  his  letter  for  Cabinet 
consumption.  It  came  on  Saturday  24  July.  With  it  was 
yet  another  explaining  that  all  reference  to  the  Mississippi 
frontier  had  been  omitted  from  the  treaty  because  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  Paris  had  protested  that  his 
Government  would  never  agree  to  Britain  having  access 

1  Sedgwick,  No.  168. 
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to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  De  Choiseul  gave  assurances  that 
the  French  adhered  to  the  frontier  as  agreed  to,  but  asked 
that  in  any  British  draft  of  the  treaty  the  article  should  be 
stated  as  ‘cet  article  est  convenu’  and  no  more.  The  next 
day  Egremont  met  Grenville  and  found  him  not  a  little 
displeased  with  the  situation  and  hinting  that  he  supposed 
that  the  cession  of  St.  Lucia  had  been  settled  already.1 

In  these  circumstances  the  Council  met  on  Monday  the 
26th  at  Lord  Granville’s  house.  It  was  in  no  compliant 
mood.  Bute  at  once  claimed  that  the  time  had  come  to 
exchange  plenipotentiaries  with  France  in  order  to  settle 
the  preliminary  treaty.  To  his  surprise,  Grenville  was 
able  to  secure  an  adjournment  to  Wednesday  the  28th. 
In  the  face  of  this  rebuff  and  ‘with  a  heavy  heart’  he  wrote 
to  Egremont  that  he  had  seen  from  the  beginning  that 
peace  could  be  made  only  through  ‘a  perfect  confidence 
between  the  French  Ministers  and  the  King’s’  and  that 
by  the  King’s  Ministers  he  meant  himself  and  Egremont.2 
On  the  28th  he  got  his  way.  St.  Lucia  was  surrendered  on 
the  conditions  that  France  should  persuade  Spain  to  accept 
the  Mississippi  frontier  and  that  the  British  should  enjoy 
the  same  facilities  of  navigation  on  the  river  as  did  the 
French,  who  retained  possession  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  British 
Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  treaty  in  Paris. 

II 

The  due  de  Nivernais  came  to  London  as  French  Pleni¬ 
potentiary.  He  was  an  experienced  diplomat  who  had 
served  his  country  in  Berlin  and  was  already  well 
acquainted  with  England  and  its  literature.  The  delicacy 

1  Sedgwick,  Nos.  169,  175.  De  Choiseul  also  assured  Egremont 
that  the  French  Government’s  letter  accepting  the  British  secret 
undertaking  of  27  June  had  been  burnt  and  would  never  be 
mentioned. 

2  Add.  MSS.  36797,  ff.  6-7. 
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of  his  health,  which,  as  he  informed  Egremont,  obliged 
him  ‘de  manger  regulierement  un  potage  sur  les  onze 
hemes’,  interfered  at  times  with  appointments,  but  did 
not  otherwise  detract  from  his  efficiency.  He  reached 
London  on  15  September,  and  his  first  impression  of 
Egremont  was  not  unfavourable : 1 

‘M.  d’Egremont  a  les  manieres  ministerielles  les  plus  satis- 
faisantes  qu’on  puisse  desirer,  il  temoigne  les  meilleurs  inten¬ 
tions  avec  le  meilleur  tournure  possible,  quoiqu’il  s’exprime 
avec  quelque  difficulty  et  sa  conversation  ne  soit  pas  aussi  facile 
que  ses  lettres.’ 

Interviews  with  Bute  and  the  King  followed,  both  of 
whom  urged  the  need  of  promptly  settling  terms  and 
the  impossibility  of  any  compromise  on  the  Mississippi 
boundary,  Nivernais  having  expressed  the  strong  Spanish 
objections  to  it.  Afterwards  Egremont  entertained  him  to 
dinner  and  ‘apres  des  tours  et  des  preambules  infinis’ 
made  the  tentative  suggestion  that  St.  Lucia  should  be 
British  but  under  a  secret  agreement  that  it  should  become 
French  whenever  Spain  consented  to  the  Mississippi 
frontier.  Nivernais  is  the  only  authority  for  this  demarche 
by  Egremont,  who  makes  no  allusion  to  it  in  his  writings. 
His  account  of  the  interview  merely  says  that  Nivernais 
emphasized  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  Spanish  objec¬ 
tions.  Presumably  his  idea  was  that  Spain  would  never 
agree  and  that  St.  Lucia  would  therefore  remain  British. 
The  secrecy  necessary  to  the  proposal  was  an  insur¬ 
mountable  hindrance  to  it.  As  Nivernais  did  not  fail  to 
point  out,  and  as  Egremont  admitted,  any  Parliamentary 
sanction  of  it  was  impossible,  and  without  that  it  was 
worthless.  A  week  later  Nivernais  attempted  to  open 
peace  negotiations  in  London  and  put  forward  proposals 
reviving  French  claims  that  Britain  had  already  rejected. 
Egremont  refused  to  discuss  them  before  Bedford’s  first 

1  Oeuvres  Posthumes  du  Due  de  Nivernais,  ii.  4. 
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reports  arrived  from  Paris.  Upon  which  Nivernais  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  in  future  do  most  of  his  business  with 
Bute.  He  would  see  Egremont  first,  cet  je  degroissirai 
avec  lui’,  but  the  real  transactions  would  be  with  the 
other. 

Meanwhile  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Bedford — an 
ominous  silence  presaging  sacrifices  for  peace  without 
troubling  to  consult  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nivernais’s 
actions  in  London  showed  what  might  be  happening  in 
Paris,  and  in  reporting  them  to  Grenville,  Egremont 
implored  him  to  come  to  town — T  fear  you  will  be  much 
wanted.’1  That  very  night  arrived  a  whole  bundle  of 
dispatches  seemingly  justifying  the  worst  fears : 

T  came  to  this  place  [Brompton]2  last  night  at  ten  little 
thinking  that  I  should  have  so  disagreeable  a  salutation  on 
rising  this  morning  as  I  found  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
voluminous  despatch  arrived  in  the  night.  .  .  .  Time  does  not 
permit  of  my  telling  you  many  particulars,  only  imagine  that 
every  article  almost  is  altered  .  .  .  and  all  points  tants  grands 
que petits  varied  from  which  was  settled  and  agreed  as  to  France. 
As  to  Spain,  the  Havana  by  name  proposed  to  be  delivered  up 
without  compensation  to  England.  .  .  .  The  King  comes  to 
town  to  dinner.  Lord  Bute  is  at  Kew.  For  God’s  sake  come  to 
town;  if  prudent,  steady  and  consequential  measures  are  not 
soon  resolved  on  the  King  will  be  distressed,  the  kingdom 
suffer  greatly  in  its  interests  and  Ministers  will  be  undone.’ 

Further  perusal  satisfied  him  that  Bedford  had  already 
given  away  more  than  he  should : 

‘You  will  see  that  the  headstrong  silly  wretch  had  already 
given  up  two  or  three  points  in  his  conversation  with  de 
Choiseul  and  that  his  design  was  to  have  signed  without 
any  communication  here.  I  have  seen  Lord  Bute  this  morning 
and  have  had  much  talk  with  him,  some  I  did  not  like,  but  I 
have  not  given  way  in  anything ;  nor  shall  in  the  attack  I  expect 

1  Egremont  to  Grenville,  24  Sept.  Written  from  Windsor. 

2  Thomond  had  a  house  in  Queen  Street,  Brompton. 
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from  the  Superior  whom  I  am  to  see  after  the  Drawing  Room. 
I  am  to  meet  Nivernais  tomorrow  at  Thomond’s.’ 

The  audience  with  the  King,  who  insisted  that  no 
•  stress  should  be  laid  on  trifles,  did  nothing  to  allay  his 
‘great  ill-humour’.  He  would  not,  he  now  declared,  see 
Nivernais  at  Thomond’s.  He  would  rather  leave  by  one 
door  as  the  Frenchman  entered  by  the  other. 1 

News  of  the  capture  of  Havana  was  daily  expected,  and 
no  terms  should  preclude  an  adequate  equivalent  being 
demanded  for  its  rendition.  Yet  on  28  September  another 
dispatch  from  Bedford  reported  that,  having  obtained 
certain  alterations  in  the  French  proposals,  he  now  re¬ 
garded  the  terms  as  ‘finally  adjusted’.  They  said  nothing 
about  Havana,  and  on  the  29th  news  of  its  fall  arrived.  Its 
effect  can  be  measured  by  the  letter  of  congratulation 
received  by  Egremont  from  Pitt : 

T  seize  with  great  joy  this  opportunity  of  offering  to  your 
Lordship  my  warm  congratulations  on  the  glorious  and  critical 
event  of  Havana,  the  most  important  conquest  which  has,  at 
any  time,  been  made  by  the  Crown  of  England.’ 

Bute  was  ready  to  restore  it  unconditionally  in  order  to 
ensure  peace.  But  the  opposition  of  Grenville,  Mansfield, 
and  Egremont  was  too  strong.  They  even  demanded  that 
Newcastle,  Devonshire,  and  Hardwicke  should  be  called 
in  for  consultation.2  Nivernais  regarded  Egremont  as  the 
leader — ‘il  serrera  tant  qu’il  aura  la  force  et  tous  ses 
confreres  l’aideront’. 

In  these  circumstances  the  first  requisite  was  to  muzzle 
Bedford.  With  this  object  he  was  informed  on  4  October 
that  the  King  had  decided  to  consult  all  his  servants,  that 

1  Egremont’s  stand  on  this  matter  inspired  ‘Junius’  to  write  of 
him  under  whom  he  had  served  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office, 
‘This  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  tory  principles,  had  some 
English  stuff  in  him.’  It  was  reported  that  he  and  Bute  were  not  on 
speaking  terms  for  a  fortnight. 

2  Nivernais,  op.  cit.  65-6.  9  Oct.  1762. 
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time  would  be  needed  to  warn  them  and  still  more  time 
for  them  to  read  and  digest  the  voluminous  papers.  To 
Egremont  as  principal  Secretary  of  State  fell  the  task 
of  summoning  the  full  Council.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
declined  to  attend,  feeling  sure  that  the  King  would  not 
expect  him  to  be  responsible  for  measures  he  had  no  share 
in.  Both  Secretaries  of  State  afterwards  discussed  this 
ducal  refusal  with  the  King.  Egremont  condemned  it  as  a 
breach  of  the  Privy  Council  oath.  Grenville  "moaned  and 
sighed’  and  murmured  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Ministry  required  widening.1  Egremont  talked  publicly 
of  the  need  for  a  reconciliation  with  Newcastle.2  Havana 
was  surely  worth  at  least  both  Porto  Rico  and  Florida. 
With  this  price  in  their  minds  the  two  Secretaries  inter¬ 
viewed  Nivernais. 

But  although  they  were  united  on  this  point,  the 
brothers-in-law  were  still  at  variance  over  the  surrender 
of  St.  Lucia  and  Guadeloupe,  Grenville  wishing  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  rectify  that  mistake.  They  differed 
also  on  how  Bedford  should  be  handled.  Mansfield 
advised  treating  him  gently  at  first  to  prepare  him  for  the 
stronger  meat  to  follow.  Grenville  favoured  plying  him 
with  it  at  once.  Egremont  sided  with  Mansfield,  fearing 
that  the  King  might  veto  the  letter  were  it  too  forceful. 
Having  obtained  Bute’s  consent,  he  wrote  the  letter  so  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  compensation  would  be  exacted 
for  Havana  and  to  warn  Bedford  that  a  final  draft  covering 
all  points  would  be  sent  to  him  from  London.  He  sent 
the  letter  to  Grenville,  who,  remembering  St.  Lucia, 
testily  replied  that  he  saw  no  intimation  in  it  of  any 
compensation,  but  that,  "being  a  stranger  to  all  that  had 
been  settled  during  the  last  few  days’,  he  would  leave  the 
matter  to  Egremont,  who  had  seen  Bute,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  better  informed.  Getting  the  King  to  consent  to  the 

1  Sedgwick,  No.  196. 

2  Fitzmaurice,  Life  of  Shelburne ,  i.  143.  The  statement  is  Fox’s. 
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letter  was  more  difficult.  Egremont,  in  some  trepidation, 
saw  him  on  9  October,  but  when  he  broached  the  subject 
he  received  no  reply.  Thus  snubbed,  he  went  to  Bute  and 
offered  to  resign.  Bute  was  friendly  and  sympathetic  and 
declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  secure  some  compensa¬ 
tion  or  to  continue  the  war.  The  letter  went  on 
10  October.1 

On  the  previous  evening,  while  Grenville  was  attend¬ 
ing  an  assembly  at  Egremont  House,  Charles  Jenkinson, 
taking  him  into  a  room  apart,  gave  him  ‘the  extraordinary 
message5  that  he  was  to  be  removed  to  the  Admiralty, 
that  Halifax  was  to  succeed  him  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  Fox  was  to  become  Leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  surrendered  the  seals  on  the  14th.  The  King 
records  Egremont  as  remarking  on  the  change  that  ‘he 
was  glad  of  it  for  he  thought  the  Secretaryship  a  post  quite 
unfitted  for  his  brother-in-law5.2  Though  others  shared 
this  opinion,  it  came  perhaps  better  from  them  than  from 
Egremont.  At  the  same  time,  Fox,  whose  introduction 
into  the  Ministry  was  not  welcome,  found  him  ‘rather  a 
useless  lumpish  friend  than  an  enemy5.3  Nivernais5s 
comments  on  these  events  were  as  censorious  as  might  be 
expected : 

‘J’ai  la  plus  mauvaise  opinion  de  la  probite  de  M.  d’Egremont 
qui,  apres  nous  avoir  induit  dans  la  negociation  par  un  air  de 
bonne  foi  assez  noble  et  assez  naturel  au  ministre  d’une  grande 
court,  change  actuellement  par  pusillanimite  ou  par  une 
ambition  malentendue  de  principe  et  de  conduited 

This  criticism  was  the  reverse  of  Grenville’s.  Grenville 
feared  that  Havana  would  be  surrendered  without  com¬ 
pensation,  as  had  St.  Lucia.  Nivernais  abused  Egremont 
for  being  unwilling  to  repeat  that  incident.4 

1  Egremont  to  Grenville,  10  Oct. 

2  Grenville  Papers ,  i.  451,  483.  The  two  accounts  differ  in  detail. 
Sedgwick,  No.  201. 

3  Fitzmaurice,  Shelburne ,  i.  143.  4  Nivernais,  ii.  90. 
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The  Council  for  which  all  these  manoeuvres  were  pre¬ 
paratory  met  on  Friday  22  October  and  again  on  Monday. 
Ten  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  and  eight  at  the 
second,  including  Grenville.  Egremont  laid  his  draft  of 
Preliminary  articles  before  them.  Article  19  read  as 
follows : 

‘En  consequence  de  la  restitution  de  l’importante  Isle  de 
Cuba,  Sa  Majeste  Catholique  cede  et  garanti  en  toute  propriety 
a  Sa  Majeste  Britannique: 

?  LTsle  de  Porto  Rico. 

?  Tout  ce  que  l’Espagne  possede  sur  le  Continent 
Septentrional  a  Pest  ou  au  sud-est  du  fleuve 
Mississippi/ 

The  Council  decided  to  accept  either  one  or  the  other  and 
not  to  press  for  both.  It  was  a  victory  for  Bute.  Egre¬ 
mont  voted  against  him.  The  next  morning  Alicia  Maria 
came  to  the  Queen  in  tears  and  said  that  in  a  few  days  she 
would  have  to  ask  permission  to  resign  as  a  Lady-in- 
Waiting,  as  her  husband  was  resolved  to  give  up  the  seals 
and  retire  to  Petworth  for  life  because  of  yesterday’s 
Council.  Nevertheless,  he  began  preparing  the  dispatches 
to  Bedford,  instructing  him  peremptorily  to  insist  on  one 
of  the  two  cessions.  He  sent  the  drafts  to  Grenville,  who 
after  ‘a  cursory  reading’  returned  them  with  the  parting 
shot  that  his  opinion  on  Guadeloupe  and  St.  Lucia  was 
unaltered  but  that  he  recognized  that  that  subject  was 
closed.1  A  few  days  later  Alicia  Maria  joyfully  informed 
the  Queen  that  ‘her  lord  had  come  to  himself  and  was  in 
good  humour’.  The  King  also  found  his  ‘whole  deport¬ 
ment  was  that  of  a  man  wishing  to  return  to  his  duty’.2 
The  cause  of  the  change  was  that  Bute  had  secretly  dis¬ 
closed  the  terms  of  the  British  ultimatum  to  the  French 

1  Grenville  to  Egremont,  24  Oct.  1762. 

2  Sedgwick,  Nos.  206,  212,  178.  The  last  is  given  a  date  in  July. 
It  seems  to  fit  better  into  October. 
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and  they  had  accepted  them  before  Bedford  presented 
them.  How,  then,  could  a  man  who  had  agreed  with  Bute 
to  give  up  St.  Lucia  for  the  sake  of  peace  insist  on  con¬ 
tinuing  the  war  for  the  sake  of  Porto  Rico  ? 

The  Preliminary  Treaty  was  signed  on  3  November,  and 
a  Council  was  called  to  advise  on  its  ratification.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  not  again  summoned  and, 
having  disobeyed  the  previous  command,  resigned  as 
Lord  Chamberlain.  Being  brusquely  refused  an  audience, 
he  delivered  the  key  and  staff  of  office  to  Egremont,  who 
took  them  to  the  palace  and  was  instructed  to  write  and 
tell  the  Duke  that  he  was  now  out  of  the  service.  He  sent 
his  draft  of  the  letter  to  the  King,  Tor  fear  of  having  not 
precisely  remembered  what  your  Majesty  gave  me  in 
command  to  write’.  It  was  returned  with  the  pencilled 
approval — ‘Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  the 
draught’.1  Egremont  deprecated  the  King’s  impulsive 
action  in  thus  dismissing  a  servant  and  with  his  own  hand 
erasing  the  name  from  the  Council  list,  and  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  moment  confided  his  disapproval  to  Nivernais, 
who  was  quite  unable  to  understand  it:2 

‘M.  d’Egremont  joue  un  role  le  plus  equivoque  et  la  plus 
singulie  du  monde :  il  m’a  dit  a  moi  qu’il  etait  fort  afflige  que  le 
roi  eut  raye  le  due  de  Devonshire  du  conseil.’ 

To  Devonshire,  of  course,  the  situation  was  quite  clear, 
and  he  wrote  to  Egremont : 

T  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  the  very  kind 
message  sent  me  by  my  brother.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
anything  fell  from  me  that  might  make  your  Lordship  think  I 
took  anything  ill  of  you.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary  I  flatter  myself  that  in  the  letter  sent  to  me  at  Bath  I 
could  distinguish  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Lord 
Egremont.’ 

1  On  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the  Petworth  MSS.  are  Egremont’s  notes 
of  the  King’s  instructions. 

2  Nivernais,  ii.  130-2. 
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One  other  provision  of  the  treaty,  the  return  of  Minorca 
into  British  possession,  must  be  mentioned,  for  the  67th 
Foot,  in  which  Wadham,  the  second  son  of  William  (2) 
of  Dinton,  was  serving,  was  sent  there  with  the  3rd  and 
the  nth,  and  remained  there  until  1771. 

Parliament  met  on  25  November.  Egremont  gave  a 
reception  attended  by  eighty-nine  peers  on  the  evening 
before,  and  on  the  day  moved  the  formal  address  con¬ 
gratulating  the  King  on  his  glorious  victories  and  no  less 
glorious  peace.  He  was  absent  unwell  when  the  treaty 
was  debated  on  9  December,  and  Nivernais  insinuates 
that  the  illness  was  feigned  in  order  to  avoid  the  debate. 
Some  colour  was  given  to  the  innuendo  by  reports  that  he 
had  said  in  conversations  that  if  he  had  had  full  control 
over  the  negotiations  neither  Guadeloupe  nor  St.  Lucia 
would  have  been  given  up,  but  Bute  did  everything. 
The  statement,  if  made,  was  certainly  incompatible  with 
the  facts.  But  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  absence  from 
the  debate.  He  had  gout,  and  the  King  told  him  to 
remain  at  home,  as  cthe  wind  was  very  sharp5.  The  day 
after  the  debate  he  was  given  leave  to  go  to  Petworth  for 
six  days.1  In  the  Commons  Pitt  trounced  the  treaty 
in  a  speech  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours,  which  Shiffner 
considered  "the  worst  he  had  ever  heard5,  and  which,  he 
asserts,  his  fellow  member  for  Minehead  "answered  point 
by  point  in  twenty-five  minutes5.  Unfortunately,  no 
record  of  this  notable  performance  by  Percy  has  been 
preserved,  and  we  are  left  with  only  Shiffner’s  evidence 
on  it.2 

After  the  treaty  had  been  approved  Egremont  got 
Grenville  to  sound  Bute  on  promotion  to  a  marquisate. 

1  Egremont  and  Nivernais  exchanged  presents  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  Egremont  gave  a  racing  mare  ‘tres  jolie  et  charmante\ 
Nivernais,  Ormolu  flambeaux.  Bedford  Correspondence ,  iii.  166. 
Nivernais  to  Egremont,  5  Dec.  1762,  Oeuvres ,  ii.  147. 

2  H.M.C.  Duns  ter  Castle ,  57. 
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It  was  customary  for  the  King  to  show  some  mark  of 
royal  approval  to  the  person  in  whose  department  so 
important  a  business  had  been  transacted.  The  Comte  de 
Choiseul  had  become  the  due  de  Praslin.  The  King, 
however,  was  inclined  to  give  the  credit  to  Bedford,  and 
Egremont  had  to  be  content  with  replacing  Newcastle  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sussex.  When  the  definitive  treaty 
arrived  from  Paris  on  the  evening  of  16  February  he  took 
it  to  the  palace.  After  reading  the  covering  dispatch,  the 
King  turned  to  him  and  said,  ‘Why,  my  Lord,  this  is 
greater  than  we  could  have  hoped  for.  England  never 
signed  such  a  peace  before,  nor,  I  believe,  any  other 
power  in  Europe.’  To  which  Egremont  replied  that  no 
Prince  had  ever  begun  his  reign  by  so  glorious  a  war  and 
so  glorious  a  peace.1 

Ill 

The  concluding  stages  of  the  treaty  negotiations  were 
chilled  by  a  breeze  between  Egremont  and  Bute  over  the 
appointment  of  sheriffs  in  Cumberland.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench 
prepared  the  lists  of  prospective  sheriffs  for  the  King  to 
prick.  In  1762  Sir  James  Lowther,  who  had  become 
Bute’s  son-in-law  in  the  previous  September,  got  the 
Cumberland  nominee  excused  so  as  to  put  in  a  pocket 
sheriff  of  his  own.  Egremont,  who  was  still  Custos 
Rotulorum,  objected,  and  was  upheld  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  next  year  the  scandal  was  repeated,  and 
Egremont’s  ‘great  umbrage’  was  brought  to  Bute’s  notice 
by  Fox.  Bute,  after  the  usual  assurances  to  Egremont 
of  enduring  attention  and  friendship,  claimed  to  have 
merited  his  friendship  and  support,  not  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  by  this  to  recall  ‘any  past  transactions  that  were 
unworthy  both  of  you  and  me’,  but  merely  to  justify  his 
anxiety  at  the  state  of  things  between  Egremont  and 

1  Bedford  Correspondence ,  iii.  199. 
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Lowther. 1  In  April  the  persistent  Lowther  attempted  to 
repeat  the  same  trick  over  the  election  of  Coroner,  but 
this  time  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  a  meeting  of 
300  freeholders,  who  unanimously  chose  Thomas  Bou- 
stead — a  welcome  sign  of  independence.2 

One  aftermath  of  this  trouble  was  that  when  Bute 
resigned  in  April  he  attempted  to  replace  Egremont  as 
Secretary  of  State  by  Shelburne.  But  Grenville  objected. 
Hence  Egremont  remained  in  the  southern  department, 
with  Halifax  as  his  colleague  in  the  northern.  Together 
with  Grenville  they  formed  the  ‘Triumvirate’,  the  inner¬ 
most  circle  of  Government  consultation.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  not  agreeable  to  the  King,  and  when  Egremont 
applied  again  for  a  marquisate  he  was  told  that  he  might 
have  the  garter  when  Halifax  got  it.  Grenville’s  tiresome 
recommendation  of  ‘the  pen  employed  in  the  peace’ 
irritated  His  Majesty,  who  declared  himself  totally  in¬ 
different  to  any  ill-humour  caused  by  the  refusal.3  Bute’s 
‘superior  influence’  at  Court  was  another  anxiety.  Egre¬ 
mont  and  Halifax  had  rashly  assured  Hardwicke  that  it 
had  been  eliminated.  Nevertheless  it  was  powerful 
enough  to  cause  an  approach  to  Bedford.  Fortunately  he 
declined  unless  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  and  Hardwicke 
were  brought  in  as  well — an  impossible  price.  Only 
Hardwicke  was  to  be  thought  of,  but  he  too  insisted  on 
Newcastle  and  Devonshire.  Shelburne,  the  one  new 
element,  was  neither  pacific  nor  accommodating.  As 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  he  was 
partly  subordinate  to  Egremont  and  therefore  fated  to 
clash  with  him. 

In  these  circumstances  the  triumvirate  were  put  to  a 
high  test  when,  fifteen  days  after  they  assumed  office,  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  Wilkes’s  North  Briton  burst  upon 

1  Petworth  MSS.  Bute  to  Egremont,  1  Feb.  1763. 

2  Cockermouth  MSS.  Letter  from  R.  O.  Baynes,  7.iv.i763. 

3  Sedgwick,  Nos.  231,  233. 
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them.  His  arrest  on  a  general  warrant,  his  interview  with 
the  Secretaries  of  State  when  he  pointedly  asked  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  same  room  in  the  Tower  as  had  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  his  appeal  to  the  courts  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  consolidated  the  Opposition  and  made 
all  the  more  necessary  a  broadening  of  the  ministerial 
bottom.  Hardwicke  was  the  obvious  man  to  attract. 
He  was  disgusted  at  the  Wilkes  agitation  and  questioned 
some  points  in  the  court’s  decision  on  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  To  Egremont  fell  the  task  of  sounding  him. 
They  met  on  Friday  13  May  at  noon.  Wilkes  was 
naturally  the  first  topic.  On  this  Egremont  abstained 
from  pressing  Hardwicke  for  an  opinion.  The  next  sub¬ 
ject  was  ‘the  present  violent  and  disturbed  situation’. 
Hardwicke  blamed  the  royal  proscription  of  certain 
persons.  Egremont  suggested  that,  exclusive  of  Pitt  and 
Temple,  it  might  not  be  irremovable.  But  at  the  end 
Hardwicke  ‘dashed  any  hopes  of  making  a  division  in  the 
Whig  ranks’,  by  remarking  that  there  were  such  things  as 
honourable  connexions,  often  travestied  under  the  odious 
name  of  faction,  but  in  reality  necessary  engagements  for 
carrying  out  necessary  measures.  The  sight  of  Egremont’s 
coach  waiting  so  long  outside  Hardwicke’s  door  spread 
the  rumour  that  negotiations  were  afoot.  The  absence  of 
any  result  from  this,  and  from  a  second  meeting  on 
28  June,  lowered  the  triumvirate’s  exiguous  prestige 
still  more.  Nevertheless,  under  the  ‘superior  influence’, 
so  they  believed,  the  King  insisted  on  a  third  conference 
in  July.  With  no  better  results.  Egremont  had  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  Newcastle  was  now  as  impossible  as 
were  Pitt  and  Temple.  Hardwicke  retorted  by  pointing 
to  the  hollowness  of  the  triumvirate’s  ground  at  Court. 
Nevertheless,  a  fourth  interview  was  enjoined  after  Hard¬ 
wicke  had  been  received  very  civilly  at  a  levee.  This  time 
Egremont  came  with  definite  offers  of  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dency  for  Hardwicke  and  one  of  the  great  offices  at  Court 
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for  Newcastle.  Unprepared  for  so  direct  an  approach, 
Hardwicke  temporized  with  all  the  dutiful  and  disabling 
speeches  he  could  improvise,  and  finally  ‘brought  the 
matter  to  a  full  stand’  by  a  positive  refusal.  He  held  all 
the  trumps.  Egremont  had  none. 

Having  failed  to  capture  Hardwicke,  the  triumvirate 
were  driven  to  face  the  King  with  the  alternatives  of 
either  supporting  them  or  agreeing  to  the  Opposition 
being  taken  in  on  their  own  terms.  At  an  audience  in 
August,  justly  described  by  Egremont  as  ‘more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones’,  Halifax  began 
by  discoursing  for  half  an  hour  on  the  willingness  of  the 
triumvirate  to  fight  or  to  resign.  His  remarks  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  silence.  He  then  asked  for  an  expression  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Again  silence.  Next  he  tried  giving  an  assurance 
that  taking  in  the  Opposition  would  not  mean  an  invasion 
of  those  whom  the  King  detested.  Again  silence.  Egre¬ 
mont  then  intervened.  But  ‘declining  to  give  even  a  civil 
answer  was  the  whole  of  the  behaviour — one  so  insulting 
and  so  uncivil  he  never  could  have  conceived  to  be  held 
to  two  gentlemen’.  At  last  the  King  agreed  that  nothing 
should  be  done  for  ten  days,  and  became  more  gracious  to 
Egremont  on  Thursday,  and  all  kindness  and  affability  to 
Halifax  on  Friday.1  When  the  period  had  elapsed  the 
Secretaries  found  him  on  Friday  19  August  in  favour  of 
taking  in  the  Opposition.  But  on  Saturday  he  was  more 
inclined  to  abide  by  the  administration.  On  Sunday  he 
sent  Grenville  a  message  that  he  would  make  no  change.2 
Grenville  went  to  Egremont  House  to  tell  the  good  news. 
He  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  by  Dr. 


1  Grenville  Papers  ii.  83,  85-8;  Egremont  to  Grenville,  3  Aug., 
Grenville  to  Egremont,  4  Aug.  1763. 

2  This  is  Grenville’s  account.  The  King’s  recollection  was — 
‘The  last  time  I  saw  the  Earl  of  Egremont  we  were  on  the  worst 
terms  and  I  was  thoroughly  resolved  to  change  my  Ministers  on  his 
death.’  Grenville  Papers  ii.  19 1-3.  Fortescue,  Correspondence  to 
III ?  i.  164. 
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Duncan  and  the  words — ‘Lord  Egremont  was  struck 
with  an  apoplexy  and  was  passed  all  hope  of  recovery’. 1 

IV 

Both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  man  Egremont  was  the 
opposite  of  his  father — an  independent,  devoted  to  no 
political  cause,  a  poor  speaker  lacking  in  parliamentary 
gifts.  If  he  was  of  any  political  affiliation,  he  was  a  Whig 
until,  at  the  end  of  George  II’s  reign,  he  linked  his 
fortunes  to  the  rising  star.  Even  then  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  he  was  under  Bute’s  thumb.  He  was  too  self- 
sufficient  to  be  in  that  position.  This  accounted  for 
Nivernais’s  hatred  of  him.  The  Frenchman  expected  him 
to  be  a  willing  tool.  When  he  gave  signs  of  independence 
he  became  c un  friporf.  Chesterfield  dismissed  him  as 
‘proud,  self-sufficient,  incapable’.  But  Pitt  was  satisfied 
that  he  should  succeed  him  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Burke  considered  his  conduct  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  to  have  been  ‘in  every  respect  un¬ 
impeachable’.2 

St.  Lucia’s  strategic  position  and  its  spacious  natural 
harbour  gave  it  an  importance  that  has  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared.  Agreeing  to  its  being  French  was  making  a 
large  concession.3  Porto  Rico,  too,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  was  of  greater  value  than  Florida,  while  Havana  was 
a  cornerstone  of  Spanish  imperial  strategy  deserving  a 
high  price  for  its  rendition.  The  accepted  settlement  on 
both  these  points  would  be  justifiable  as  part  of  a  com¬ 
promise  covering  reciprocal  benefits.  But  compromise 
may  be  mere  opportunism,  and  Egremont  appears  to  have 
been  governed  more  by  temporary  exigencies  than  by  any 

1  Grenville  Papers  ii.  190-4. 

2  Annual  Register,  1763,  p.  40. 

3  On  the  other  hand,  Rodney  considered  Dominica  more 
valuable,  and  Dominica  became  British  under  the  Treaty.  Grenville 
Papers  ii.  15,  25-6. 
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balancing  of  advantages.  Walpole  accuses  him  of  this  fail¬ 
ing  throughout  his  career — that,  having  miscarried  with 
Granville,  and  succeeded  no  better  by  courting  Newcastle, 
he  attached  his  hopes  to  Fox,  only  to  have  them  blasted 
by  that  ‘blossom  of  an  administration’ .  To  this  indictment 
might  be  added  the  subsequent  adherence  to  Bute.  But 
the  courtship  was  by  Newcastle  rather  than  by  Egremont. 
Nor  was  a  willingness  to  join  a  government  of  Fox  in 
March  1757  more  reprehensible  than  being  asked  to  join 
Waldegrave’s  in  May;  and  Walpole  could  see  no  wrong  in 
anything  done  by  Waldegrave.  The  truth  is  that  in  these 
matters  Egremont  acted  as  did  others,  before  politics 
were  massed  into  parties,  programmes,  and  caucuses. 

He  was  at  his  best  in  his  family  life,  as  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  he  made  with  Grenville  to  attend  George  IIFs 
wedding : 1 

‘Now  I  come  to  the  point  of  negotiation  which  was  the  cause 
of  your  being  troubled  with  this  letter.  The  future  Queen 
sets  out  from  Strelitz  the  17th  and  may  arrive  at  Greenwich 
the  22nd  or  23  rd  by  which  time  all  the  world  will  be  in  town. 
I  propose  about  the  17th  or  18th  to  send  for  Cockermouth 
that  he  may  pass  three  or  four  days  here  before  we  go  to  town. 
Now  suppose  my  friend  George  should  come  back  hither  in  my 
coach  with  Cockermouth  and  his  tutor,  and  that  Mrs.  Grenville 
and  you  should  meet  them  and  see  them  run  about  together 
for  three  or  four  days.  Lady  Egremont  and  I  were  thinking 
how  merrily  we  might  all  set  out  together  to  dance  at  this 
wedding.’ 

Home  life,  however,  was  connected  with  indulgence  in 
food  that  he  was  vainly  advised  to  moderate  and  for 
which  copious  bleedings  and  frequent  attacks  of  gout 
were  no  antidotes.  The  warning  of  a  stroke,  followed  as 
it  was  by  a  surprisingly  quick  and  complete  recovery, 

1  Egremont  to  Grenville  6.viii.iy6i.  Cockermouth  was  at  West¬ 
minster.  George  was  Grenville’s  son,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Buckingham. 
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was  not  heeded.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  shortly 
before  he  died,  ‘I  have  but  three  turtle  dinners  to  come 
and  if  I  survive  them  I  shall  be  immortal.’  Walpole  also 
accused  him  of  avarice,  but  at  the  same  time  complained 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  indulged  in  the  ‘glaring 
extravagance’  of  not  caring  what  they  paid  for  a  picture. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  and,  through 
Brettingham  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  acquired  a  gallery  of 
antique  sculpture,  still  in  packing-cases  at  Petworth  when 
he  died.  He  left  a  large  sum  invested  in  the  12  million 
4  per  cent,  annuities  raised  for  the  war  in  1761 — ‘a  loan 
for  glory’  rejected  by  Walpole.  ‘I  had  rather  have  a 
bronze  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  stocks.’  Egremont 
had  both.1 

1  Egremont’s  papers  have  been  deposited  at  the  Public  Record 
Office. 
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In  contrast  to  their  relatives  of  Orchard  Wyndham, 
the  descendants  of  Sir  Wadham  were  county  families 
with  only  subordinate  London  connexions.  They 
were  not  ‘predestined  Parliament  men5.  After  John  of 
Norrington’s  membership  for  Salisbury  and  Thomas  of 
Wild  Court’s  membership  for  Wilton  in  1695,  none  other 
entered  Parliament  until  Henry  Penruddock  Wyndham 
of  the  College,  or  ‘Pen’  as  he  was  known  in  his  family, 
was  elected  for  the  county  in  1795  and  his  son  Wadham 
for  Salisbury  in  1818.  Others  were  squires,  lawyers, 
parsons,  soldiers,  in  the  City  or  the  Civil  Service,  and 
several  emigrated  to  Australia.  They  were  more  local  also 
in  their  marriages.  Of  the  forty-five  contracted  by  them 
up  to  1837,  twenty-two  were  with  brides  or  bridegrooms 
of  Wiltshire  or  Hampshire,  nine  were  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  or  Devon, 
and  fourteen  from  elsewhere.  There  were  frequent  inter¬ 
marriages  with  the  Penruddocks  of  Wiltshire  and  the 
Heathcotes  of  Hampshire. 

In  politics  the  College  was  inclined  to  be  Whig. 
Dint  on  was  more  Tory.  William  (1)  had  stood  against 
the  Whig,  Sir  George  Cadenham,  at  Caine.  Wadham,  the 
founder  of  the  College  family,  was  a  London  merchant 
and  therefore  more  subject  to  the  insidious  influence  of 
landless  finance.  But  William  (1)  had  £13,400  invested  in 
South  Sea,  East  India,  and  Bank  of  England  stock. 
Neither  he  nor  Wadham  cared  much  for  politics.  He 
retired  from  them  after  1695  on  account  of  ill-health, 
but  lived  for  nearly  forty  years  thereafter.  Wadham, 
writing  to  Thomas  Pitt  in  1702,  referred  him  Tor 
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poor  English  news  ...  to  a  better  hand’,  adding 
only: 

‘Here  is  still  court  and  country  and  all  hands  seem  to  work 
against  Monsr  [i.e.  Philip,  Louis  XIV’s  grandson],  but  some  are 
still  of  opinion  there  will  be  no  ward 

In  the  same  letter  he  announced  his  marriage  to  Sarah 
Hearst  of  Salisbury  and  recommended  a  Mrs.  Anne 
Miller  to  Pitt’s  care: 

‘I  have  entered  into  matrimony  with  Col.  Hearst’s  youngest 
daughter  of  Sarum  and  have  a  house  in  Billiter  Square  over 
against  Mrs.  Roworth  and  am  a  father  of  a  shee  child  (but  it 
may  turn  to  a  boy).  Your  good  lady  was  so  kind  as  to  come  and 
see  my  spouse  this  week  and  she  is  very  well.  Sir  you  may 
receive  this  from  ye  hands  of  Mrs.  Anne  Miller  who  goes  to 
your  parts  to  make  her  fortune,  her  father  is  a  vintner  and  an 
honest  man  but  has  many  children  and  lives  in  Wood  Street. 
I  have  no  knowledge  myself  of  her,  but  my  wife’s  midwife 
did  desire  this  favour  of  me  and  I  wish  her  good  success  and 
pray  you  excuse  my  troubling  you.’ 

A  year  later  followed  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son.1 

‘This  week  your  wife  was  so  kind  as  to  make  my  wife  a  kind 
visit  who  is  in  ye  straw  and  has  brought  me  a  son,  ye  Lady 
is  very  well  and  endeavours  are  used  to  keep  up  your  interest  in 
old  Sarum  which  you  shall  always  have  my  assistance.  Our  old 
friend  Major  Ashley  is  dead  and  my  father  Hearst  is  very  bad 
and  very  little  hope  of  his  life.  I  was  at  Sarum  this  summer 
where  we  always  remember  you.’ 

The  ‘shee  child’  was  Barbara,  who  grew  up  to  become 
so  ardent  a  Whig  advocate  of  a  British  subsidy  to 
Frederick  the  Great  that  she  instructed  her  banker  to 
remit  £1,000  to  him  in  her  name  even  before  the  Anglo- 
Prussian  Alliance  of  11  April  1758  was  announced. 
Frederick  employed  some  of  this  windfall  in  buying 

1  Add.  MSS.  22851,  f.  117;  22852,  f.  175. 
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himself  a  new  flute,  so  he  informed  the  ist  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury.1  The  son,  Wadham,.  died  when  twenty-six.  But  a 
second,  Henry,  had  been  born  in  1709  who  carried  on 
the  line. 

William’s  eldest  daughter,  Henrietta,  is  remembered 
for  having  narrowly  escaped  a  premature  burial.  For  nine 
days  she  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  her  mother  not 
allowing  her  to  be  moved  so  long  as  the  smallest  sign  of 
moisture  appeared  on  a  looking-glass  held  to  her  mouth. 
A  maid  was  always  in  the  room  with  orders  to  call  her 
mistress  if  anything  happened  and  then  to  remain  quiet. 
Suddenly  on  the  ninth  day  Henrietta  pulled  aside  the 
curtain  of  her  bed  and  remarked,  ‘ Surely  I  have  been 
asleep  for  a  long  time.’  The  maid  ran  screaming  from  the 
room.  The  noise  quickly  brought  in  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
who  found  her  daughter  sitting  up  and  asking  what  made 
Betty  run  out  with  such  a  noise?  After  this  experience  a 
provision  in  her  will  requiring  her  corpse  to  be  kept  un¬ 
buried  for  two  weeks,  unless  she  happened  to  die  of  small¬ 
pox,  and  then  for  as  long  as  possible,  is  understandable. 
To  the  frightened  maid-servant,  Elizabeth  White,  she 
bequeathed  £5  and  all  her  clothes.  Her  sister  Anne,  who 
died  five  years  after  her,  followed  her  example  and  left 
an  instruction  that  she  was  ‘not  to  be  buried  until  dead 
near  a  week’.2  Their  father’s  testament  was  silent  on  the 
disposal  of  his  remains.  Wadham’s,  on  the  contrary,  was 
curiously  precise  in  directing  that  he  should  be  ‘buried  at 
nine  o’clock  at  night’  in  the  parish  where  he  happened  to 
die  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £100.  He  died  in  the 
College,  so  was  buried  rn  St.  Edmund’s  Church.  He 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  his  son  Henry  married  to 
Arundel  Penruddock,  whose  brother  Charles  was  the 

1  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great ,  iv.  281-5.  Barbara  was  not  the 
owner  of  the  Shares  in  the  Embden  China  Company  nor  the  corre¬ 
spondent  with  Frederick  on  that  subject. 

2  P.C.C.  Paul  91 ;  Cheslyn  79. 
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husband  of  William’s  youngest  daughter  Frances.  In 
the  next  generation  their  son  Charles  enlarged  this 
dual  connexion  by  his  alliance  with  Anne  Henrietta, 
only  child  of  Wadham  the  younger  son  of  William 

«• 

Although  in  politics  Salisbury  was  more  Whig,  and 
Wiltshire  more  Tory,  neither  was  inflexible.  They  united 
in  opposing  the  Septennial  Act  and  the  Peerage  Bill,  but 
the  county  members  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  former  in 
1734,  the  borough  members  for  its  retention.  The  county 
opposed  the  Excise  in  1733,  the  borough  supported  it. 
They  combined  again  in  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the 
Hanoverians  in  1742,  but  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the 
county  voted  with  the  minority,  the  borough  did  not. 
The  two  agreed  once  more  in  condemning  general 
warrants.  They  differed  somewhat  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives.  Between  1705  and  1740  the  borough 
elected  members  bearing  eleven  different  names,  whereas 
the  two  Knights  of  the  Shire  between  1705  and  1771  came 
from  four  local  families:  Howe  of  Wishford,  Hyde  of 
East  Hatch,  Long  of  Draycot,  and  Popham  of  Littlecot, 
with  a  Talbot,  formerly  member  for  Lurgarshall,  and  a 
Goddard  of  Swindon  as  interlopers.  But  after  1741  the 
borough  conformed  more  to  the  county  in  this  respect, 
for  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie  then  established  the  right  of  his 
family  to  nominate  one  of  the  borough  members,  and  this 
was  recognized  without  a  break  for  ninety-three  years. 
Henry  accepted  it  unquestionably  apart  from  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  national  politics.  It  became  part  of  the 
established  order.  His  own  political  aspirations  were 
summed  up  in  the  sentiment : 

T  heartily  wish  we  had  a  settled  ministry  that  would  act  for  ye 
good  of  Old  England.’ 

The  words  were  written  when  the  first  Rockingham 
Ministry  was  engaged  in  repealing  the  Stamp  Act.  Henry 
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favoured  the  repeal  while  upholding  that  the  colonies 
should  maintain  their  own  forces: 

‘The  American  Colonies  are  in  rebellion  about  a  stamp  duty 
our  Parliament  have  laid  on  them  and  that  they  are  determined 
not  to  make  use  of,  and  show  an  inclination1  of  having  any 
connection  with  England,  if  so  it  will  be  very  bad  for  our 
trade.  This  was  a  very  imprudent  step  of  our  last  ministry 
without  consulting  ye  Americans;  though  at  ye  same  time  we 
all  think  ye  colonies  ought  to  maintain  their  own  forces,  so 
that  what  will  be  done  ...  I  cannot  tell,  but  its  supposed  ye 
new  ministry  will  have  three  to  two.’ 

Two  months  later,  in  February  1766,  he  was  less  confident 
owing  to  the  degenerate  place-hunting  of  which  politics 
seemed  now  to  consist : 

‘Our  Parliament  is  very  much  divided  in  opinion  upon  what 
to  do  about  the  stamp  duty  laid  on  ye  Americans,  Mr.  Pitt 
very  strong  for  repealing  ye  act.  Others  against  it.  And  I 
believe  Mr.  Pitt  will  not  keep  his  popularity  for  it  would  appear 
as  if  he  were  now  thrown  off  by  all  parties,  neither  ye  Ins  nor 
ye  Outs  cant  agree  with  him,  they  being  all  divided  who  should 
have  the  loaves  and  fishes.’ 

The  division  on  the  repeal,  275  ayes  to  174  noes,  agreed 
with  Henry’s  estimate  of  the  Government’s  majority.  He 
was  now  confident  that  the  Lords  would  not  take  ‘the 
odium  on  themselves’  of  throwing  out  the  Bill.  Nor  did 
they ;  and  his  daughter  Letty,  who  was  staying  in  London 
with  Lady  Ranelagh,  was  taken  by  Lord  Radnor  to  hear 
the  royal  assent  given  to  it.  She  had  been  ‘out  every 
morning  ashopping,  at  ye  court,  and  at  some  entertain¬ 
ment  or  other  every  evening,  as  Soho,  Almack,  Plays 
and  Opera’.  Her  mother  feared  she  would  come  home  a 
skeleton. 

The  year  1766-7  was  a  particularly  bad  one.  It  began 
with  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  followed  by  ‘a  bad  fever’. 
A  disastrously  wet  summer  ended  in  riots  in  the  autumn 
1  An  obsolete  use  of  the  word  meaning  a  declination. 
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owing  to  the  high  price  of  wheat;  then  an  outbreak  of 
rabies  entailed  a  slaughter  of  pet  dogs;  and  finally  came 
the  coldest  winter  in  Henry’s  recollection.  The  epidemic 
of  smallpox  began  in  Bath  in  January  17 66.  In  March  it 
had  reached  Blandford.  In  June  it  was  in  Salisbury. 
The  ‘bad  fever’  started  in  Heytesbury,  which  had  already 
been  devastated  by  a  fire.  Henry’s  family  fortunately 
escaped  both:  ‘This  fever  have  escaped  but  few  families 
and  I  thank  God  mine  have  been  healthy.’  Few  took  the 
precaution  of  being  inoculated  until  the  famous  Mr. 
Sutton  arrived : 

‘He  was  the  most  surprising  man  I  ever  heard  of  for  that 
business  for  he  require  no  preparation  nor  care  after  the  inocu¬ 
lation  unless  they  are  very  ill,  then  he  sweat  them/ 

He  treated  whole  parishes  ‘and  not  one  in  a  thousand 
die’. 

The  wet  summer  of  1766  required  ‘fires  in  the  summer’. 
They  were  normally  discontinued  on  1 5  May.  They  had 
now  to  be  relit.  The  hill-farm  hay  was  ruined  and  the 
meadow  hay  washed  away.  Wheat  went  all  to  straw  with 
short  ears  giving  very  poor  yields.  When  the  price  of  corn 
consequently  rose  to  ~js.  a  bushel,  serious  riots  broke  out. 
Henry  was  at  Exton,  his  country  house  in  Hampshire 
near  Bishop  Waltham,  in  September.  He  supposed  that  a 
stop  would  be  put  on  export;  and  on  the  same  day  that 
he  happened  to  write  this  remark  Chatham  issued  the 
Order-in-Council  imposing  the  embargo.  Nevertheless, 
on  returning  to  Salisbury  at  the  end  of  October  he  found 
the  city  dependent  on  Romsey  and  other  towns  for  bread, 
as  the  farmers  were  bringing  nothing  into  market : 

‘As  the  bakers  cant  get  com  to  bake  and  wheat  now  sell  at 
Warminster  and  Devizes  at  8/6  a  bushel  and  barley  at  30/- 
a  quarter  and  oats  at  2/6  a  quarter  all  things  are  got  dear  in 
proportion  to  corn  so  the  heavy  part  of  bad  living  is  on  the 
poor/ 
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In  these  circumstances,  believing  as  he  did  that  the 
function  of  the  Government  was  to  govern  subject  to 
Parliamentary  criticism,  he  disapproved  of  attacks  on 
Ministers  for  having  acted  before  getting  Parliamentary 
sanction : 

‘An  Act  of  Parliament  is  now  passing  to  indemnify  those 
who  acted  under  the  sanction  of  the  prohibition  of  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  corn,  and  although  it  is  an  advantage  to  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred,  the  Outs  oppose  it,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  out¬ 
voted  two  to  one.  But  such  I  am  afraid  this  country  is  come  to 
in  opposition  to  ye  good  of  it.’ 

After  the  riots  had  been  suppressed,  farmers  began 
once  more  to  bring  in  their  produce,  and  wheat,  which 
had  touched  10s.  a  bushel,  fell  to  6s.  or  7 s.  But  in  the 
new  year  the  severe  weather  drove  it  up  to  8 s.  The  frost 
began  about  20  December  and  from  9  to  12  January  there 
was  ‘the  deepest  snow  that  was  ever  known’,  lying  ‘in 
level  about  a  foot  deep.  .  .  .  All  carriages  and  travelling 
were  stoped  for  near  a  week’,  and  provisions  were  almost 
exhausted.  By  1 5  February  the  crisis  was  passed  though 
wheat  still  remained  at  8 s. 

The  outbreak  of  rabies  necessitated  the  slaughter  of 
all  but  one  of  the  numerous  dogs  and  cats  that  William  (3) 
kept  at  Dinton,  while  all  those  at  the  College  escaped  the 
infection  through  Henry’s  precautions. 

During  the  cold  spell  Sir  Robert  Long,  a  Knight  of 
the  Shire,  and  Julines  Beckford,  a  Burgess  of  Salisbury, 
died.  Thus  two  by-elections  had  to  be  faced.  Long,  with 
Edward  Popham,  had  sat  for  the  county  since  1741.  Both 
had  voted  against  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  general  warrants. 
Someone  was  needed  to  replace  Long,  if  possible  without 
opposition,  for  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Grafton  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  land  tax  had  increased  the  uncertainty  of  the 
political  situation.  Henry’s  attitude  to  the  defeat  was 
strictly  non-committal : 
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‘Our  Government  have  been  outvoted  on  ye  land  tax  they 
would  have  had  4/-  in  the  pound  continued,  but  Dowdeswell 
and  George  Grenville  with  their  party  in  ye  opposition  voted 
but  3  /-  in  the  pound.  The  landed  interest  in  the  country  was 
well  pleased  with  it  and  hope  next  year  to  have  but  2/-  in  the 
pound  which  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  army  and  navy.  ...  It  is 
thought  this  will  make  again  another  change  of  men,  for  the 
ministry  have  not  been  outvoted  before  these  forty  years  in  a 
money  bill.’ 

He  attended  two  meetings  to  select  a  candidate — the  first 
at  the  Deptford  Inn,  in  the  south-west  of  the  county,  and 
the  second  at  Beckhampton,  near  Salisbury.  They  were 
the  recognized  means  to  this  end,  being  known  as  the 
Deptford  and  Beckhampton  Clubs.  Their  pretension  was 
at  times  challenged.  On  this  occasion  Henry’s  brother-in- 
law,  Charles  Penruddock,  was  the  first  to  be  proposed. 
But  he  refused.  Nor  would  he  allow  his  son,  Charles,  to 
be  nominated,  as  he  was  ‘not  yet  settled’,  and  was  assi¬ 
duously  courting  his  first-cousin,  Anne  Henrietta.  Talbot, 
whom  Long  had  replaced  in  1741,  also  declined.  Finally 
an  express  was  sent  to  Thomas  Goddard  of  Swindon  to 
ask  him  to  stand,  and  the  messenger  was  instructed  to  go 
on  to  London  and  secure  the  approval  of  friends  there. 
A  second  and  larger  meeting  followed  at  Beckhampton, 
attended  by  300  gentlemen  and  five  peers,  and  Goddard 
was  adopted  by  four  to  three.  He  and  Popham  were  duly 
returned.  On  Goddard’s  death  in  1770,  young  Charles 
Penruddock  got  the  seat  without  difficulty,  his  friends  and 
relations  going  to  the  poll  in  their  coaches  merely  for 
show.1  When  Popham  died  in  1772  opposition  to  ‘club 
rule’  flared  up  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued,  the  recollection 
of  which  was  revived  in  a  similar  campaign  of  protest 
in  1 81 8. 2  Ambrose  Goddard,  Thomas’s  brother,  came 
forward  challenging  ‘hereditary  family  pretensions’.  He 

1  Letters  of  the  First  Ear/  of  Malmesbury ,  i.  206. 

2  Below,  pp.  337-41. 
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appealed  to  the  freeholders  to  assert  their  independence, 
and  got  Henry’s  support.  He  won  the  seat  after  a  hard 
fight,  and  thereafter  retained  it  for  thirty-four  years. 

The  Salisbury  by-election  after  Beckford’s  death  in 
1765  was  a  lively  affair.  Five  candidates  prepared  to 
contest  it — Colonel  Peter  Bathurst  of  Clarendon,  Sir 
Alexander  Powell,  the  Deputy  Recorder,  Samuel  Eyre  of 
New  House,  William  Hussey  of  Salisbury,  an  advanced 
Whig  who  ‘thoroughly  understood  all  financial  questions’, 
and  Henry’s  son  Pen.  Eyre  was  the  candidate  of  St. 
Martin’s,  a  parish  whose  future  support  Henry  was 
anxious  to  secure  for  Pen.  He  hoped  that  he  had  done  so 
when  Pen,  Powell,  and  Hussey  withdrew  and  left  Eyre  a 
clear  field  to  defeat  Bathurst.  A  year  later  the  victor 
retired  to  Bath,  whence  came  divergent  accounts  of  his 
ailments.  Henry  hoped  devoutly  that  he  would  recover 
and  ‘so  save  a  great  deal  of  hurry  and  ill-blood  again  in 
Sarum’.  Two  by-elections  and  the  general  election  of 
1768  in  three  years  would  be  a  plague.  At  any  rate, 
Eyre  could  not  stand  again,  and  Pen  must  be  his  successor. 
The  first  step  to  this  end  was  to  get  him  on  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  At  the  moment  there  was  no  vacancy — ‘no 
member  of  our  corporation  have  died  .  .  .  but  two  or 
three  are  in  a  bad  state  of  health’.  When  some  of  Eyre’s 
St.  Martin’s  supporters  began  ‘privately  to  make  friends 
against  the  election’,  Henry  wrote  to  Pen,  who  was  now 
on  his  tour  in  Italy,  advising  him  to  come  home : 

‘The  sooner  you  can  get  home  in  ye  spring  it  will  be  the 
better  as  some  of  Mr.  Eyre’s  late  friends  have  desired  me  to 
let  you  know  this  .  .  .  Lord  Radnor  will  certainly  have  a 
member  .  .  .  and  I  am  advised  to  speak  to  Eyre  ...  so  that,  if 
he  finds  his  interest  to  decline,  to  be  a  friend  to  you,  or  we  to  him.’ 

The  next  event  was  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Davies — ‘a 
public  loss  as  a  magistrate  to  ye  city  and  I  don’t  believe 
any  is  equal  to  supply  his  place’.  But  it  created  a  vacancy 
on  the  Corporation  for  Pen. 
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Although  the  election  would  not  be  held  for  seven 
months,  Henry  began  quietly  to  canvass  the  burgess 
electors  of  St.  Martin’s,  and  most  of  them  seemed  agree¬ 
able.  He  had  hopes  also  of  a  great  meeting  in  St. 
Thomas’s  Parish,  although  here  there  was  talk  of  putting 
up  Mr.  Davies’s  son.  Pen  was  not  so  optimistic.  Writing 
from  Florence,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  St. 
Martin’s  people  were  seeking  only  to  establish  their  power 
so  firmly  that  it  could  not  afterwards  be  shaken.  He  re¬ 
called  his  retiring  in  the  last  election  and  leaving  the  field 
clear  for  Eyre.  For  that  alone  St.  Martin’s  should  now 
support  him,  and  if  they  refused  they  should  be  broken 
with  so  as  to  prevent  them  growing  stronger.  In  April, 
however,  two  more  members  of  the  Corporation  died. 
Henry  was  now  confident  that  Pen  would  be  elected  first 
and  Davies  second.  As  to  the  third  vacancy,  if  St. 
Martin’s  played  up  as  it  should,  a  Mr.  Birchell  would  be 
returned,  and  thus  the  parish  would  carry  all  three 
seats  and  strengthen  its  interest  still  more.  On  the  day 
of  the  election,  for  some  unrecorded  reason,  only  two 
vacancies  were  declared  and  four  candidates  contested 
them — Edward  Froud  and  Thomas  Smith  (both  bene¬ 
factors  of  Salisbury  charities),  and  Pen  and  Davies. 
Pen  led  the  poll  with  32  votes;  Davies  came  second 
with  27.  The  other  two  scored  17  and  18.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  satisfactory  result  Henry  engaged 
himself  and  Pen  ‘to  vote  with  St.  Martin’s  at  ye 
next  election  Parliament’,  and  he  hoped  this  would 
become  a  permanent  arrangement.  It  might  even 
imply  Pen  being  nominated.  But  this  required  careful 
handling : 

T  shall  not  interfere  with  any  of  them  unless  applied  to  or 
can  find  that  St.  Martin’s  can  interest  themselves  for  you. 
I  am  certain  that  Lord  Radnor  will  have  no  objection  to  you  as 
one  member  for  the  city.  I  did  not  apply  to  anyone  out  of  ye 
corporation  to  interfere  any  interest  with  me  in  getting  you 
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into  ye  corporation,  which  was  done  by  my  own  application  to 
ye  Society/ 

As  the  date  of  the  general  election  approached,  the 
situation  was  complicated  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  lately  of 
Berkshire,  circulating  a  statement  of  his  intention  to 
stand  for  the  City.  He  had  recently  bought  for  £22,000 
the  house  and  estate  at  Standlich  which  later  became 
Trafalgar  House.  He  sent  a  copy  of  his  circular  to  Pen, 
who  was  naturally  very  indignant : 

Ts  it  possible  that  any  man  can  think  himself  entitled  to 
represent  a  city  by  buying  an  estate  and  living  a  few  years 
near  it?  A  man  whose  very  name  is  new  in  Wiltshire  and 
whose  person  was  entirely  unknown  in  Salisbury  when  I  left/ 

In  the  circumstances  he  could  do  no  more  than  leave  the 
matter  in  his  father’s  hands.  Soon  afterwards  Stephen 
Fox  got  the  nomination,  and  in  the  general  election  of 
1774  was  replaced  by  William  Hussey.  With  him  and  the 
Bouverie  Burgess  the  borough  became  uncompromisingly 
Whig,  until  Pen’s  son,  Wadham,  was  elected  as  a  Tory  in 
1818.  When  Pen  entered  Parliament  in  1 79  5  it  was  for  the 
county. 

The  social  life  of  Salisbury  was  a  welcome  diversion 
from  these  political  manoeuvres.  Henry  watched  with  the 
customary  interest  the  progress  of  several  courtships, 
imaginary  though  some  of  them  were.  Anne,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  William  (2)  of  Dinton,  was  being 
besieged  in  1765  by  Henry  Portman1  of  Bryanstone  and 
Tristram  Huddlestone  Jervoise  of  Britford.  She  raised 
Jervoise’s  hopes  by  refusing  his  rival,  but  no  one  was 
surprised  when  she  became  Mrs.  Portman.  She  spent  the 
first  two  days  of  her  married  life  with  her  family  at 

1  Henry,  whose  grandfather  William  Berkeley  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Portman  on  inheriting  the  estates,  could  trace  descent  in  the 
female  line  from  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  Henry  Portman  the  father 
of  Joan  who  married  Sir  John  Wyndham. 
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Dinton.  Her  husband  then  took  her  to  Bryanstone, 
accompanied  by  her  mother  and  her  two  brothers.  From 
there  she  wrote  to  Letty  that  she  ‘enjoyed  all  the  happiness 
that  life  can  afford’.  Jervoise  ‘looked  very  melancholy’ 
and  started  ‘hunting  about  for  a  good  wife’  until  he  went 
to  Paris  for  a  change.  A  journey  of  Anne’s  brother, 
William  (3),  to  visit  his  Hawling  property  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  which  had  come  to  the  family  through  his  paternal 
grandmother,  started  a  rumour  that  matrimony  was  its 
object.  Returning  unscathed,  he  went  to  London  next 
year  and,  becoming  engaged  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Heathcote  of  Hursley  in  Hampshire,  made 
the  first  connexion  with  that  family.  Mrs.  Harris  of 
the  Close,  who  preferred  London  to  Wiltshire  society, 
thought  him  boorish  and  she  regretted  the  marriage.  In 
1771  she  drew  a  disparaging  comparison  between  con¬ 
ditions  at  Dinton  and  those  at  Compton  Chamberlain, 
where  young  Charles  Penruddock  was  doing  ‘a  great 
deal  with  taste’ : 1 

‘At  Dinton  nothing  is  done,  except  disparking  a  pretty  park 
which  his  father  had  made.  The  Squire  came  into  the  court 
to  survey  our  horses  not  us.  The  first  salutation  he  gave  us  was 
— You  have  broke  your  splinter  bars,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
horses  and  left  us  to  get  out  of  the  coach  as  we  could.  .  .  . 
Not  a  single  person  at  dinner  but  we  five;  our  conversation 
was  chiefly  of  grass  and  dogs.  ...  So  much  for  rural  felicity.’ 

The  house  was  full  of  dogs  and  cats,  successors  to  the 
victims  of  the  rabies.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  agricultural 
improvement,  and  his  will,  made  in  1783,  two  years  before 
he  died,  aged  forty-six,  disposed  of  horses,  carriages, 
wagons,  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  cows,  sheep,  and  cattle. 
All  these,  together  with  Dinton  and  its  contents,  he  left 
to  his  widow  until  William  (4)  was  of  age.  All  the  land 
passed  to  trustees,  who  were  given  detailed  instructions 

1  Letters  of  the  First  Ear l  of  Malmesbury ,  i.  232. 
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on  the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  let  farms.  No  lease 
was  to  be  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  thus  enlarging  the 
control  of  the  landlord  and  forbidding  new  leases  for 
lives.  Such  leases  for  lives  as  were  already  existing 
might  be  renewed,  but  without  any  reversionary  interest 
beyond  the  three  lives  named,  so  that  their  term  should 
be  more  definite.  Only  certain  copyhold  tenures  were 
exempt  from  this  reversionary  limitation,  no  doubt  owing 
to  manorial  custom.  No  tenant  was  to  be  allowed  any 
latitude  in  committing  waste,  nor  to  be  exempt  from  the 
consequences  of  doing  so — obviously  a  provision  dic¬ 
tated  by  past  experience.  Finally  the  trustees  were  en¬ 
joined  to  accumulate  all  possible  receipts  during  the 
minority. 1 

Henry  often  dined  and  slept  at  Dinton  while  William 
(3)  was  alive,  and,  unlike  Mrs.  Harris,  found  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  it.  But  the  College  was  equally  overrun 
with  dogs  and  cats — Tripe,  Nevis,  Dido,  Venus,  Pen’s 
pointer,  and  grandmother  Hearst’s  cat,  Tom.  Though  all 
escaped  the  rabies,  Nevis,  Dido,  and  Tom  passed  away 
soon  afterwards : 

‘Your  mother  is  under  great  concern  for  poor  Nevis  who 
was  ill  before  we  left  Sarum.  She  was  in  hopes  change  of  air 
would  make  him  better,  but  the  contrary  is  proved  for  he 
died  last  Sunday,  he  got  worse  every  day  and  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs  and  was  laid  in  a  cradle  for  a  fortnight.’ 

His  place  was  filled  by  ‘a  lady  of  ye  Warnford  family  of 
the  Spaniel  kind’.  Dido  never  recovered  from  a  visit  to 
London,  and  Tom  had  to  be  put  away.  Tie  got  so  bad 
within  doors  and  the  tallet’.2 

The  engagement  of  young  Charles  Penruddock  to  his 
first-cousin,  Anne  Henrietta,  was  a  long-drawn-out  affair 
owing  to  Anne’s  health  and  her  father’s  unwillingness  to 
part  with  her.  Henry  hoped  that  they  might  be  married 

1  P.C.C.  Norfolk,  596.  2  The  stable  loft. 
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before  Christmas,  but  her  health  sent  her  to  Bath,  whither 
Charles  had  to  go  every  week: 

‘You  see  what  time  and  attendance  must  be  given  to  the 
happy  state  of  matrimony  which  often  deter  some  people  from 
making  the  attempt.’ 

Even  Charles  became  thoughtful  about  it  and  complained 
that  she  was  living  only  on  ‘spoon  meat  which  is  not  ye 
proper  living  for  matrimony’ .  So  the  purging  waters  of 
Cheltenham  were  tried,  although  her  doctor  diagnosed  the 
real  trouble  as  £a  gathering  of  callous  substance  within 
her  side5.  At  last,  however,  she  improved  and  the 
settlements  were  completed.  But  still  no  date  was  fixed, 
and  Henry  was  convinced  that  her  father’s  dislike  of 
parting  with  her  was  the  real  obstacle.  Nor  was  she 
married  until  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile  Henry’s  daughter,  Letty,  received  two 
offers.  Mr.  Joseph  Pyrke  of  Dean’s  Hall,  Gloucestershire, 
arrived  at  Exton  declaring  that  he  could  settle  £1,000  a 
year  on  any  woman  he  married.  Letty  tried  him  for  three 
or  four  days,  but  did  not  like  him.  Her  father  believed 
the  real  reason  to  be  that  he  Svore  a  black  bob  wig  instead 
of  a  love  coat  and  a  bag  wig’.  Six  months  later  came 
Richard  Orlebar  of  Hinwick  in  Bedfordshire  and  a  friend 
of  Pen’s.  He  was  ‘agreeable,  sensible,  well-bred  and  his 
dress  was  genteel’,  but  his  face  was  not  pleasing,  nor 
were  his  finances.  Although  his  estate  was  worth 
£1,600  a  year,  it  was  so  encumbered  as  to  be  not  worth 
considering,  and  Henry  gave  an  absolute  refusal  at 
once. 

This  second  dismissal  occurred  in  August  1766,  just 
before  the  partridge-shooting  at  Exton  began.  The  year 
before,  partridges  and  pheasants  had  been  plentiful,  but 
the  wet  summer  had  since  done  much  harm.  However, 
sport  improved,  and  one  day  Henry  killed  with  five  con¬ 
secutive  shots,  his  score  for  the  season  being  twenty-two 
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brace  out  of  a  total  of  forty-five.  He  watched  with 
interest  and  recorded  with,  comments  the  performances 
of  others.  Mr.  de  Burgh  of  Warnford  one  morning  killed 
with  nine  shots  out  of  eleven.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claim  of  a  Mr.  Upton  to  have  shot  five  brace  in  the  season 
was  not  admitted,  ‘for  his  dog  catched  more  than  he 
kills’.  So  also  Captain  Robinson  of  Corhampton  was 
credited  with  three  birds,  but  Henry  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  really  bagged  one  only.  Henry’s  second  son,  Wad- 
ham,  now  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  shot  better  this 
season  than  last.  One  day  he  even  killed  with  four 
consecutive  shots,  and  thought  he  would  never  miss 
again.  In  the  winter,  too,  there  was  shooting  at  Compton 
Chamberlain,  ‘with  great  sport  as  pheasants  are  very 
plenty  there’,  and  at  Sir  John  El  will’s.  Lady  Ranelagh’s 
husband,  where  they  were  very  scarce.  Unfortunately, 
rheumatism  prevented  Henry  ‘sporting  round  Alderbury 
Common’  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  and  so  he  missed 
the  excellent  woodcock-  and  snipe-shooting  of  this 
winter,  the  coldest  known  since  1740.  A  good  shot  could 
bag  as  many  as  six  or  seven  brace  of  woodcock,  and 
Wadham  brought  home  many  snipe. 

Salisbury  was  very  lively  in  October  1765  owing  to  a 
visit  of  Prince  William  of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of 
Princess  Augusta,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucester.  A  concert  and  two  assemblies 
were  held  in  their  honour,  and  were  attended  by  900 
guests  and  ‘crowded  with  nobles’.  In  the  first  of  the 
assemblies  the  royalties  danced  three  minuets.  The 
second,  to  everyone’s  content,  was  devoted  to  the  French 
dances  now  very  popular.  ‘We  have  had  meetings’,  so 
Henry  informed  Pen, 

‘in  the  morning  and  evening  at  many  houses  for  ye  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  dance  cotillons  in  the  French  manner, 
they  have  got  near  twenty  of  these  dances  and  do  them  so  well 
that  they  dance  them  at  the  assemblies  and  often  make  two  sets. 
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Your  sister  desires  you  to  bring  home  some  of  them  with  the 
figures.’ 

The  regular  monthly  assemblies  held  at  Tucket’s  establish¬ 
ment  depended  largely  on  the  presence  of  a  regiment  in 
Salisbury.  In  October  Lord  Pembroke’s  was  available. 
Hence  fifteen  couples  danced  and  five  card-tables  were 
filled.  Even  after  the  regiment  left  at  the  end  of  the 
month  twelve  couples  danced  in  November  and  seven 
card-tables  were  occupied.  At  one  Wadham  and  Mr. 
Hearst  sat  down  to  play  ‘all  fours’,  and  did  not  rise  again 
until  ten  the  next  morning,  when  Caroline  Hearst,  who 
soon  afterwards  married  Pen,  sent  a  servant  to  bring  her 
father  away.  Wadham  had  then  won  15^.  Mr.  Hearst 
was  much  chaffed  for  this  episode.  But  he  did  not  mind. 
He  was  striving  to  appear  as  young  as  possible  by  wearing 
a  bag  wig  and  a  blue-and-gold  lace  coat,  going  to  nearly 
all  the  plays,  and  entertaining  the  ladies  with  biscuits, 
sweetmeats,  and  oranges.  Obviously  he  wanted  to  marry 
again,  and  an  elderly  spinster  and  a  widow  were  selected 
as  his  most  likely  choices.  But  Henry  believed  he  would 
want  somebody  younger.  The  plays  he  attended  were 
being  performed  by  Mr.  Johnson’s  London  Company, 
who  arrived  in  November  and  stayed  until  February. 
Encouraged  by  their  reception,  they  returned  next  year, 
only  to  meet  the  disastrous  conditions  of  that  winter. 
The  assemblies  were  so  badly  attended  that  Tucket 
threatened  to  abandon  them,  and  was  dissuaded  only  by 
a  contribution  from  the  officers.  The  concerts  also 
languished,  but  that  was  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
best  talent,  especially  Benson  Earle,  who  was  with  Pen  in 
Italy. 

Nevertheless,  a  New  Year  display  of  fireworks  given  by 
Italians  in  the  market-place  attracted  a  large  crowd.  They 
erected  a  grand  temple  decorated  with  palm-trees,  and 
from  it  skyrockets  with  stars,  serpents,  snakes,  and 
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crackers  were  lit  by  a  pigeon  flying  to  and  fro  over  the  roof 
of  the  Half-Moon  Tavern.  Both  Henry  and  his  wife  had 
been  suffering  from  gout — she  in  the  foot  and  he  in  the 
thigh.  He  wished  it  would  shift  into  a  foot,  where  it 
would  yield  to  ‘flannel  and  patience’.  Still,  it  did  not 
prevent  him  attending  the  fireworks,  and  a  week  later 
encouraging  its  return  by  giving  a  large  dinner-party  at 
the  College.  Meanwhile  Wadham  had  been  combining 
his  military  duties — ‘three  months  on  ye  Tower  Duty’, 
his  battalion  having  moved  to  the  Tower  in  August — 
with  field  days,  Ascot  Races,  for  which  he  stayed  with  his 
cousins,  the  William  Pitts  of  Kingston,1  and  entertaining 
his  aunt  Barbara  by  taking  her  to  Vauxhall  and  Rane- 
lagh.  In  the  summer  of  1768  he  was  detained  in  London 
longer  than  usual  by  the  King  reviewing  all  the  regiments 
in  England — the  Guards,  with  a  train  of  nineteen  cannon, 
on  28  June.  Thus  he  missed  the  Salisbury  Races,  of 
which  William  (3)  of  Dinton  was  a  Steward.  But  he 
reached  home  in  time  to  stay  with  the  Portmans  for  the 
Blandford  Races  and  to  accompany  his  father  on 
12  August  to  Exton  for  the  shooting  season. 

Amongst  the  regular  visitors  at  the  College  was 
Thomas  of  Tale,  whom  we  last  met  as  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Poole.  Thereafter  he  became  one  of  ‘the  three 
cronies’  of  Bubb  Dodington  in  his  villa,  ‘La  Trappe’,  at 
Hammersmith.  Sir  William  Bretton,  once  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  and  later  Keeper  of  the 
King’s  Purse,  was  another,  and  Dr.  Thompson,  a 
physician  out  of  practice,  the  third — ‘a  misanthrope,  a 
courtier,  and  a  quack’A'-Thomas  was  now  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Taxes  and  the  owner  of  the  villa  as  legatee  under 
his  cousin’s  will.  He  stayed  at  the  College  on  his  way 
from  Hammersmith  to  Weymouth  for  his  cures.  He 

1  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Wild  Court  married  William 
Pitt  of  Kingston. 

2  Faulkner,  A  History  of  Fulham ,  403,  417. 
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hardly  deserved  to  be  called  a  misanthrope,  except  as  a 
bachelor,  for  the  College  found  him  Very  agreeable’ 
and  entertained  him  with  concerts  in  the  morning.  Being 
now  well  over  seventy  and  not  equal  to  the  stairs,  a 
tick-bed1  was  put  up  for  him  in  Pen’s  study,  and  Wadham 
generally  accompanied  him  to  Weymouth.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  Kentsford  branch.  On  his  death  in  1777  its 
brief  and  tragic  history  was  closed,  the  properties  he  had 
inherited  from  Bubb  Dodington  passed  to  Wadham,  the 
books  and  papers  to  Pen,  on  condition  that  only  those 
honourable  to  Bubb’s  memory  should  be  published:  a 
formidable  limitation  that  he  ignored  when  he  issued  the 
famous  diary. 

Something  must  be  said  about  the  transient  families 
of  Sir  Wadham’s  two  youngest  sons,  Thomas  of  Wild 
Court  and  George  of  the  Close.  Wild  Court  is  in  Dorset, 
but  Thomas’s  son,  Thomas,  after  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Helyar  of  Yateley,2  moved 
to  Hall  Place  in  that  Hampshire  village.  He,  and 
William  (2)  of  Dinton,  departed  from  family  tradition 
by  going  to  Balliol  instead  of  Wadham  College.  Both, 
however,  conformed  by  becoming  students  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  Neither,  however,  followed  the  law.  Thomas  was 
a  scientist  and  skilled  mechanic,  and  as  such  a  worthy 
legatee  of  Lord  Wyndham  of  Finglass’s  mathematical 
instruments  and  telescopes.  A  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  ‘a  curious  dial  in  the  garden’,  and  a  large 
house  clock,  both  of  his  own  construction,  bore  witness 
to  his  learning  and  craftsmanship.  These  pursuits, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  serving,  as  did  also 
William  (2),  as  Sheriff.  His  son  Helyar  inherited  some  of 
his  characteristics,  but  in  him  they  took  the  ‘singular 
turn’  of  an  extreme  reserve.  By  a  cruel  stroke  of  fate  he 

1  A  feather-bed. 

2  Elizabeth  was  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Wyndham  of 
Pilsdon. 
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happened  to  be  in  London  in  the  first  week  of  June  1780, 
and  so  got  caught  up  unawares  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
Gordon  riots.  He  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
never  again  drove  out  in  a  carriage  even  in  the  peaceful 
Hampshire  countryside.  He  died  unmarried  and  intestate 
in  1789,  and  a  few  years  later  Hall  Place  was  let  as  a  farm¬ 
house,  its  contents  were  dispersed,  and  another  branch 
of  the  family  became  extinct. 1 

Thomas  of  Wild  Court’s  second  son,  Wadham  of 
Eversley,  was  a  different  type.  The  patrimony  he  received 
from  his  father  being  small,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  and  became  its  Chief  Factor  at  Vera 
Cruz.  But  in  1732  his  marriage  with  his  first-cousin-once- 
removed,  Catherine,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Edward 
Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,2  who  brought  with  her  a 
dowry  of  £8,000,  added  to  his  business  ability,  which  is 
attested  by  the  investments  in  public  funds,  mortgages, 
and  other  securities  bequeathed  in  his  will,  and  enabled 
him  to  build  Fir  Grove  House  at  Eversley  in  Hampshire. 3 
Furthermore,  in  1741  he  became  Chief  Clerk  to  the 
Commissioners  for  managing  the  duties  on  parchments 
and  legal  papers  and  the  rates  to  be  paid  to  clerks  and 
apprentices.4  He  held  the  appointment  until  1758.  He 
and  his  wife  were  a  happy,  though  childless,  couple,  and 


1  Gentleman’ s  Magazine,  lxiv.  985-6. 

2  Sir  Wadham  Wyndham  =  Barbara  Clarke 


Sir  Humphrey  Briggs  =  Barbara  Thomas  of  Wild  Court  = 

Margaret  Moore 


Barbara  —  Chandler  Bishop  of  Durham 


Catherine  Chandler  =  Wadham  of  Eversley. 

3  Country  Life ,  19  March  1943 ;  Victoria  County  History,  Hampshire, 
iv.  33. 

4  Cal.  Tr.  Books  and  Papers,  1739-41,  624. 
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their  only  memorial  is  the  monument  in  the  church  which 
Wadham  desired  in  his  will  ‘to  be  put  up  mentioning 
whom  I  married  and  the  year  when  we  came  to  settle  in 
the  parish5  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  £30. 1  His  invest¬ 
ments  were  left  in  a  trust  by  which  they  came  ultimately 
into  the  possession  of  Wadham  of  the  College  and  the 
Guards. 

Sir  Wadham’s  youngest  son,  George,  narrowly  escaped 
a  premature  burial  soon  after  he  was  born  in  August 
1666.  His  father  had  even  added  the  marginal  note  to  his 
will:  ‘My  son  George  is  since  dead.5  But  he  lived  to  be 
eighty,  and  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Gabriel  Ashley  of  Ripley  in  Elampshire.  He  rented  also 
Simsbury  House  in  the  Close  (now  the  Deanery)  from 
1729  until  he  died,  when,  under  his  will,  the  lease  and  the 
Ripley  property  passed  to  his  widow.  On  her  decease  in 
1752  Ripley  descended  to  their  elder  son,  Wadham, 
Simsbury  House  to  their  second  son,  the  Rev.  George, 
and  his  two  sisters,  Catherine  and  Barbara.  There  they 
lived  until  they  moved  to  ‘a  new-built5  house  near  the 
one  that  John  of  Norrington  had  occupied.  The  Rev. 
George  was  resident  in  Salisbury  only  in  the  Oxford 
vacations.  For  fifty-six  years  after  his  matriculation  in 
1721  he  was  absorbed  in  Wadham  College.  For  the  last 
thirty-three  he  was  Warden.  Nevertheless,  despite  this 
long  tenure,  or,  perhaps,  because  of  it,  history  can  relate 
nothing  of  him  except  the  bare  facts  of  his  academic 
advancement,  the  legacy  from  Lord  Wyndham  of  Finglass 
increasing  his  and  his  successors5  emoluments,  and  one 
letter  recommending  someone  as  a  preacher  at  Whitehall.2 
Blessed  is  he  that  hath  no  history.  He  died  intestate. 
He  had  no  need  for  a  will.  He  could  not  bequeath  the 
Wardenship.  He  and  his  sisters  were  part  of  the  family 
circle  in  Salisbury.  Thomas  from  Hammersmith  often 

1  P.C.C.  Warburton,  278. 

2  Add.  MSS.  38206,  f.  374. 
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stayed  with  them.  And  every  Christmas  the  Warden 
sent  a  gift  of  brawn  to  Henry  of  the  College.  When  his 
elder  brother,  Wadham,  died  in  1783  without  issue  this 
branch  also  became  extinct.1 

1  Wadham  left  an  elaborate  will  (Cornwallis  543)  which  need  not 
detain  us. 


XI 


A  TOUR  IN  ITALY 

While  his  family  were  following  their  customary 
avocations  Pen  was  making  a  tour  of  Italy,  for,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  observed,  a  man  who  had  not  been 
there  was  always  conscious  of  an  inferiority.  Giuseppe 
Baretti,  whose  residence  in  England  made  him  a  com¬ 
petent  witness,  calculated  that  between  1751  and  1768 
more  than  10,000  English  masters  and  servants  were 
running  up  and  down  the  country — and  yet  not  one  had 
been  murdered — a  proof  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of 
the  people.1  For  Pen  the  tour  was  not  the  end  of  a 
polite  education  under  tutorial  supervision.  He  was  now 
twenty-nine  and  qualifying  to  become  an  antiquary  of 
some  distinction.  So  also  was  his  companion,  Joseph,  the 
grandson  of  William  of  Earsham.  His  other  companion 
was  Benson  Earle,  whose  servant,  Thomas,  completed 
the  party.  They  took  an  English  post-coach  with  them, 
being  satisfied  that  it  was  ‘in  every  way  superior  to  the 
travelling  vehicles  on  the  continent’.  Pen,  moreover,  was 
careful  to  carry  with  him  a  bottle  of  cayenne  pepper  as  an 
antidote  to  continental  cooking. 

Leaving  London  on  Monday,  2  September  1765,  and 
sleeping  at  Canterbury,  they  arrived  at  Dover  the  next 
morning.  Here  Pen  bought  for  £50  a  draft  on  a  merchant 
in  Calais  for  1142  livres  17  sous,  a  livre  being  worth 
about  10 \d.  ‘A  fine  sail’  brought  them  to  Calais  on 
Wednesday  the  4th  in  ‘no  more  than  three  hours  and 
thirty-five  minutes  between  each  harbour’.  On  landing, 
Pen  was  struck  beyond  his  expectations  by  the  contrasts 
between  France  and  England.  The  features  of  the  people, 

1  G.  Baretti,  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy ,  1768. 
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their  dresses,  manners,  and  way  of  living  all  were  different. 
So  also  was  the  accommodation  at  the  inns.  The  one  at 
Calais  was  good  enough,  but  between  that  and  Paris  they 
were  bad  and  extravagant : 

‘They  charged  us  for  our  beds  and  for  our  servant’s  a  livre 
each,  and  for  our  breakfast  the  same,  tho’  it  was  no  more  than 
bread  and  milk.  We  always  supped  and  lay  in  the  same  room, 
for  there  was  no  room  either  above  or  below  stairs  without 
beds  in  it.  In  respect  of  necessary  houses,  there  is  scarcely  any 
such  a  thing  in  France.  The  French  have  three  names  for  it. 
I  assure  you  it  is  ten  times  scarcer  than  in  Scotland.  I  enquired 
for  one  of  a  girl  on  the  road  very  modestly,  asking  for  the 
garden,  she  curtsied  and  said  she  had  none.  I  then  was  obliged 
to  ask  for  “les  commodites”,  which  is  one  of  the  names.  She 
civilly  shewed  me  into  a  nasty  stable  where  the  horses  were 
getting  ready,  pointed  to  the  wall  and  politely  waited  till  I  had 
finished  my  stool.’ 

Being  three  travellers  and  one  servant,  they  had  to  hire 
six  horses  for  the  coach  and  one  for  Thomas,  and  to 
change  them  at  each  post  at  a  cost  of  8j\  for  the  horses  and 
8 d.  each  to  the  two  drivers,  the  posts  being  generally  six 
miles  apart. 

They  reached  Paris  on  Sunday  evening  8  September, 
and  were  bitterly  disappointed  with  it.  It  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  London,  except  in  one  point — the  broad 
quays  of  stone  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine.  Otherwise  the 
river  was  ‘despicable,  the  streets  extremely  narrow  with¬ 
out  any  footpath,  the  houses  without  area  or  railing,  and 
the  sedans  and  hackney  coaches  so  bad  that  no  gentleman 
ever  used  them’.  The  churches  were  in  the  worst  Gothic 
taste.  Of  the  four  or  five  squares,  the  Place  Royale  alone 
was  about  the  same  size  as  Hanover  Square,  while  the 
others  were  much  smaller  than  Golden  Square.  The 
gardens  at  Versailles  were  ‘quite  disgusting’  in  their 
formality  and  uniformity,  while  the  fountains  were  fit 
only  to  please  children.  One  good  point  was  the  lodging 
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at  the  Hotel  Modene,  although  the  charge  of  six  guineas  a 
week  was  expensive.  But  in  Paris  nothing  was  cheaper 
than  in  London  except  the  wines.  Nor  was  French 
cooking  tolerable,  and  a  careless  waiter  smashed  the 
precious  bottle  of  cayenne  pepper : 

‘I  am  not  reconciled  to  French  cooking,  their  ragouts  and 
fricassees  I  can  scarcely  touch.  Beef  soup  and  bouilli  is  my 
general  dinner.  Not  a  fish,  unless  it  was  pickled,  have  we  seen 
yet.  The  want  of  garden  stuff  and  good  sauce  is  disagreeable 
enough,  and  my  bottle  of  chian  pepper,  the  only  piece  of  luxury 
I  brought  with  me,  was  brushed  off  the  table  by  a  French 
scarecrow  who  could  not  see  through  his  jawbones  the  first 
day  after  I  came  to  Paris  and  broke  to  pieces  and  not  an  atom 
saved/ 

After  these  disappointments  he  and  his  companions 
quitted  Paris  on  Monday  23  September  for  Lyons.  The 
chief  thing  attracting  their  attention  on  the  way  to 
Fontainebleau  was  the  number  of  partridges.  It  was 
incredible — at  least  fifty  covies  running  about  and  feeding 
like  chickens  in  England.  But  the  palace  itself  was  ‘very 
indifferent  and  worse  furnished’.  Sens  and  Auxerre,  the 
next  two  stages,  were  miserable  cities  with  inns  which 
were  ‘almost  intolerable  and  beyond  measure  extrava¬ 
gant’.  More  than  half  a  crown  was  charged  for  a  room 
with  three  beds  in  it.  At  one  place  they  asked  for  three 
pieces  of  bacon  for  breakfast,  but  when  they  saw  that  the 
bill  amounted  to  6s. : 

Room  2.S.  6d . 

Cafe  au  lait  ij*.  9 d. 

Bacon  ij*.  9 d. 

they  took  care  in  future  that  ‘their  eating  at  supper  should 
not  exceed  half  a  crown  by  ordering  it  at  that  price’.  The 
vines  of  the  Yonne  valley,  being  planted  like  hops  in 
England  and  tied  to  a  short  pole  about  three  feet  high,  at 
a  distance  looked  not  unlike  turnips,  and  therefore  did  not 
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add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  A  pleasant 
excitement  was  meeting  John  Wilkes  at  Dijon  on  his  way 
to  Paris.  Pen  as  a  good  Whig  shared  the  popular  indigna¬ 
tion  at  his  treatment.  At  Chalon-sur-Saone  they  put  the 
coach  on  a  tow-barge  drawn  by  a  couple  of  horses,  and 
arrived  at  Lyons  on  Monday  evening  30  September. 

‘How  well  was  Lyons  situated  for  trade.5  And  yet  its 
trade  was  not  comparable  with  that  of  many  towns  in 
England,  though  none  was  so  well  placed.  Its  public 
buildings  were  decent  enough.  But  the  cathedral  clock, 
made  by  Lippens  in  1598,  with  its  crowing  cock  and 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  an  Angel  appearing  at  its 
striking,  was  ‘ridiculous  and  calculated  only  for  children 
and  Frenchmen5.  From  Lyons  they  floated  down  the 
Rhone  to  Nismes,  the  voyage  taking  longer  than  they 
expected  because  of  a  head  wind  against  the  slow  current. 
But  at  Nismes  at  last  Pen  found  something  he  could 
wholeheartedly  praise  in  the  ‘valuable  remains  of  Roman 
grandeur5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  living  conditions  in 
the  town  were  execrable,  especially  the  overcrowding, 
with  families  of  five  or  six  confined  to  two  rooms,  ‘one 
for  their  manufactory  and  the  other  for  their  lodging 
and  eating5.  Moreover,  the  neighbourhood  produced  no 
milk  nor  butter  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pasture.  Oil  and 
sheep’s  milk  were  served  instead;  but  when  Earle  asked 
for  more  milk  the  landlady  (for  in  France  there  were  no 
landlords)  excused  herself  by  explaining  that  the  sheep 
were  gone  into  the  country  to  feed ! 

After  being  delayed  at  Nismes  for  a  few  days  by 
Thomas  having  a  flux,  the  travellers  left  on  Tuesday 
22  October,  going  due  east  and  crossing  the  Rhone  by  the 
bridge  of  boats  at  Tarascon.  They  intended  then  to  go 
north  to  Avignon;  but  the  rivers  coming  up  into  flood 
diverted  them  southwards  to  Marseilles,  a  city  which 
aroused  Pen’s  enthusiasm.  It  exceeded  in  beauty  anything 
he  had  seen  in  France.  It  was  large  and  populous  and  its 
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streets  were  in  general  broad,  straight,  long,  and  per¬ 
fectly  well  built  of  fine  stone.  A  visit  to  the  Playhouse 
disclosed  the  curious  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  boxes 
were  allotted  to  the  ‘Ladies  of  the  Town’,  while  the 
‘modest  women’  were  relegated  to  the  remaining 
quarter.  Pen  hoped  that  this  did  not  represent  the  true 
proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  city.  The  show 
consisted  of  tumbling  feats  which  were  well  executed.  In 
the  port  were  about  a  dozen  of  the  King’s  galleys  filled 
with  French  and  Algerine  galley-slaves.  The  former, 
being  notorious  offenders,  were  chained  down  to  the 
benches  night  and  day  and  were  in  a  ‘cruel  situation’. 
The  Algerines,  being  slaves  of  war,  were  better  treated 
and  were  fastened  sometimes  to  huts  on  the  north  side  of 
the  harbour,  where  they  could  ply  their  trade  of  making 
shoes  and  slippers  and  perhaps  earn  enough  to  purchase 
their  ransom.  The  naval  establishment  at  Toulon  was 
more  menacing.  Pen  was  not  allowed  to  see  it,  but  was 
told  that  three  men-of-war  of  seventy-four  guns  were 
being  built  in  it,  and  some  smaller  vessels  as  well.  He 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  one  day  they  might  be 
seen  occupying  Portsmouth  Harbour.  As  a  Whig  he 
could  lay  the  blame  for  this  resurgence  of  the  French 
fleet  on  the  makers  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris;  and,  indeed,  ten 
years  later  his  fear  was  not  far  from  being  justified. 
However,  at  present  woodcock  and  snipe  for  supper  were 
welcome  surprises,  as  he  thought  they  were  not  found  so 
far  south. 1 

The  journey  across  France  ended  at  Antibes,  where  they 
arrived  on  4  November.  In  summing  up  his  impressions 
Pen  wrote : 

T  cant  help  making  a  reflection  or  two  on  this  part  of  our 
travels.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  astonishment  to  me  that  most  of 
our  British  travellers  should  return  home  fops  and  epicures, 

1  Mrs.  Piozzi  shared  this  pleasant  surprise  at  Genoa  twenty  years 
later.  Glimpses  of  Italian  Society ,  p.  51. 
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for  the  Inns  in  France  are  generally  excessively  dirty  and  some¬ 
times  loathsome,  the  bread  has  always  been  sour  since  we  left 
Fontainebleau  and  the  wines  even  in  Burgundy  very  in¬ 
different.  Poverty,  filth  and  misery  reign  not  only  in  the  villages 
but  in  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  and  show  themselves 
in  everything  except  the  looks  of  the  inhabitants  which  are 
commonly  sprightly  enough.  They  are  poor  and  almost  naked, 
but  their  spirits  and  vivacity  prevent  their  feeling  it.  ...  We 
are  all  in  high  spirits  at  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  a  finer 
country,  richer  towns  and  better  living  in  Italy.’ 

In  this  mood  they  hired  a  felucca  to  carry  them  to 
Leghorn  via  Genoa,  sleeping  on  shore  at  night.  The  coach 
was  placed  on  board  and,  with  themselves  and  the  crew 
of  ten,  the  felucca  was  fully  loaded.  Then  bad  weather 
kept  them  for  six  days  at  Antibes  waiting  for  a  favour¬ 
able  wind.  At  last  they  set  sail  on  Monday  1 1  November, 
and  reached  Monaco  that  night.  The  formalities  they 
were  here  subjected  to  contrasted  oddly  with  the  size 
of  the  State.  When  they  applied  to  go  up  to  the  town, 
their  country  and  names  were  demanded,  they  were 
then  passed  from  guard  to  guard  till  they  came  near  the 
lodgings  of  the  Commandant;  but  before  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  presence  they  were  deprived  not  only  of  their 
swords  but  also  of  their  canes.  Their  request  was  then 
granted  with  great  complaisancy  and  civility.  They  were 
again  held  up  at  Monaco  for  four  days  by  stormy  weather, 
and  then  were  driven  by  a  squall  into  Ventimiglia,  where 
the  inn  was  ‘infamous  and  beggarly’ — neither  chairs  nor 
stools  in  the  rooms,  nor  latches  on  the  doors,  neither 
curtains,  testers,  nor  posts  to  the  beds,  and  only  one 
blanket  on  each.  Earle  and  Joseph  were  now  so  tired  of 
the  felucca  that  they  decided  to  ride  on  mules  to  Genoa, 
while  Pen  and  Thomas  walked  to  San  Remo,  where  the 
inn  was  better.  The  felucca  picked  them  up  there  on 
Monday  the  18th,  and  sailing  on  Tuesday,  they  reached 
Savona  on  Wednesday,  having  slept  at  Laigueglia.  The 
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inn  at  Savona  was  the  exact  opposite  of  those  at  Venti¬ 
miglia  and  Laigueglia.  Pen  had  a  room  with  glass  in  the 
window,  a  good  fire,  supper  of  soup,  salad  a  la  frangaise,  a 
couple  of  chickens,  a  little  fry,  parmezan  cheese,  excellent 
fruit,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  bed,  all  for  about  3 s., 
including  waiters.  He  was  obliged  to  stay  in  this  paradise 
until  the  24th  owing  to  a  strong  north  wind,  but  reached 
Genoa  that  afternoon  and  found  Earle  and  Joseph  waiting 
for  him. 

Genoa  made  a  favourable  impression  because,  like 
Marseilles,  it  was  ‘large,  excellently  paved,  and  magni¬ 
ficently  built’.  The  elegant  palaces  in  the  Via  Nuova  were 
fit  for  kings,  except  for  their  halls  and  staircases  being 
used  in  common.  And  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Doge  and  Senators  was  impressive,  but  for  the  ragged 
crew  of  beggars  and  soldiers  who  took  possession  of  the 
benches  afterwards  and  held  a  second  council  over  the 
fumes  of  tobacco.  The  Genoese,  too,  deserved  their 
traditional  reputation  for  craft  and  cunning,  several 
English  servants  in  the  hotel  having  had  their  pockets 
picked,  and  Thomas  having  lost  his  new  hat  with  a  silver 
band,  bought  specially  for  the  tour.  They  departed  there¬ 
fore  without  much  regret,  slept  that  night  at  Sestri  in  a 
tolerable  inn,  and  remained  there  wind-bound  for  three 
days.  Then,  driven  desperate  by  the  tedium,  they  insisted 
on  the  crew  putting  to  sea,  with  the  result  that  they  ran 
into  a  violent  storm  that  half  filled  the  felucca  with  water 
and  beat  the  spray  against  the  coach  windows.  The 
sailors  tried  to  row  against  the  wind  into  the  small 
harbour  of  Moneglia,  but  could  only  make  the  "paltry 
village  of  Deina’.  But  never  was  paltry  village  more 
welcome,  although  it  could  supply  neither  accommoda¬ 
tion  nor  a  single  horse  nor  mule.  So  they  set  off  on  foot 
over  an  "immense  Apennine’  for  Matanara,  ten  miles 
distant,  where  they  hired  mules  to  carry  them  to  Sarzana, 
the  frontier  town  of  Genoese  territory.  From  there  they 
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sent  to  order  the  felucca  to  land  the  coach  at  Lerici, 
having  now  finally  decided  to  abandon  the  sea.  It  was 
high  time,  for  a  month  had  been  spent  on  the  voyage  from 
Antibes. 

The  journey  in  their  coach  to  Pisa  was  uneventful, 
except  that  they  stuck  in  the  sand  of  the  river  Serchio  and 
had  to  be  pulled  out  by  a  couple  of  buffaloes.  After 
spending  two  days  at  Pisa,  where  they  were  entertained 
by  the  lively  conversation  of  Mr.  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  and  where  Pen,  among  other  activities, 
measured  the  height  of  the  Leaning  Tower  and  found  it 
to  be  175  feet,1  they  went  to  Leghorn,  the  place  of  greatest 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  streets  were  broad,  finely 
paved,  and  formed  at  right  angles,  like  those  of  Salisbury. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  ships  of  Old 
England  sailing  daily  into  the  port.  From  Leghorn  they 
returned  to  Pisa,  and,  skirting  its  walls,  took  the  direct 
road  to  Siena.  No  place  disappointed  Pen  more  than  did 
Siena,  although  the  view  as  they  approached  it  was  very 
fine.  The  cathedral  was  ‘rather  gawdy  and  affected  than 
elegant  and  fine’. 

After  this  they  hurried  on  to  Rome,  sleeping  at  Radico- 
fani  and  Viterbo,  passing  by  the  delightful  and  beautiful 
lakes  of  Bolsena  and  Vico,  and  through  country  not  unlike 
the  wide  plains  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire.  Of  Viterbo 
they  saw  nothing,  as  they  entered  it  after  dark  and  left 
it  before  dawn.  From  it  they  were  escorted,  as  were  all 
strangers,  for  more  than  a  post,  by  three  papal  soldiers  as 
security  against  banditti ,  for  which  the  soldiers  expected 
and  received  a  handsome  gratuity. 

The  first  event  of  interest  in  Rome  occurred  three  days 
after  their  arrival  on  29  December,  when  the  Old  Pre¬ 
tender  died.  Pen  attended  the  funeral  ceremonies  and 
wrote  home  an  account  of  them.  He  went  to  the  lying-in¬ 
state  in  James’s  Palace,  and  the  face  being  uncovered  he 

1  Baedeker  states  the  height  as  179  feet. 
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was  able  to  note  its  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Charles  II  and  James  II.  Meanwhile  the  Church  of  the 
Santi  Apostoli  near  by  was  being  fitted  up  in  the  most 
expensive  and  elegant  manner.  All  the  walls  and  pillars, 
even  to  the  ceiling,  were  covered  with  black  cloth  fluted 
at  proper  distances  with  a  broad  gold  lace  and  bordered 
with  mock  ermine.  In  the  middle  was  a  large  state  bier, 
on  which  the  body  lay  on  Monday  night  with  all  the 
emblems  of  royalty  on  it  and  under  a  magnificent  canopy. 
On  Tuesday  morning  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
before  all  the  principal  people  of  Rome  from  a  pulpit 
supported  by  colossal  silver-gilt  figures  of  death.  On 
four  achievements  were  four  elegant  and  decent  Latin 
inscriptions,  which  Pen  noted  with  satisfaction  contained 
nothing  antagonistic  to  Protestant  England.  Moreover, 
the  Pope  had  refused  to  receive  the  Young  Pretender  as  a 
King.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  body  was  carried  in  a 
grand  procession  of  all  the  Religious  Orders,  the  face 
still  uncovered,  to  St.  Peter’s,  there  to  be  placed  in  a 
sarcophagus  opposite  Maria  Clementina. 

Pen  soon  settled  down  to  Roman  life.  On  arrival  he 
and  his  companions  had  been  besieged  by  a  throng  of 
valets,  cooks,  barbers,  porters,  and  others,  for,  as  he 
observed,  ‘an  Englishman  is  the  surest  bait  in  the  world 
for  those  kind  of  animals’.  The  crowd  pursued  them  to 
their  lodging  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  usual  residence 
of  the  English,  and  therefore  considerably  dearer  than 
other  quarters  of  Rome.  Their  lodging  was  kept  by  an 
Irishman,  was  excellent,  and  cost  about  seven  guineas  a 
month.  Their  dinner  came  every  day  from  a  traiteurx  at 
about  3J*.  a  head  exclusive  of  wine,  and  was  eaten  late, 
as  was  customary  in  Rome,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  long 
morning  sightseeing  and  avoid  the  expense  of  supper. 
They  lived,  therefore,  at  a  daily  cost  of  about  4s.  3^.  a 
head.  Feeding  was  in  the  ‘English  manner’,  and  very 

1  Eating-house  keeper. 
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good,  and  Pen  could  write  home  that  he  envied  his  father 
in  nothing  but  brown  bread  and  small  beer.  Prices  in 
Rome  were  cheap  enough,  except  for  clothes  and  coaches. 
Had  he  not  listened  to  the  ill-advice  of  friends  in  England, 
he  would  have  sent  his  embroidered  coat  by  water  from 
London.  It  would  have  done  extremely  well  in  Rome, 
where  the  fashion  was  wholly  English.  However,  to 
some  extent  the  omission  was  made  good  by  his  diamond 
ring,  which,  he  assured  his  father,  ‘makes  a  figure  here’, 
diamonds  being  scarce  and  very  dear  in  Rome.  He 
exchanged  visits  with  several  English  gentlemen,  in¬ 
cluding  Lord  Hillsborough,  whom  he  had  met  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  who  had  recently  resigned  the  Presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Lord  Tylney,  who  afterwards  set 
up  in  a  house  in  Naples,  Laurence  Sterne  and  Peter  Beck- 
ford,  who  had  met  at  Turin  and  come  on  together, 
arriving  in  March.  But  he  was  careful  to  avoid  associating 
too  much  with  his  fellow-countrymen  lest  ‘the  ends  of 
travel  should  be  lost’.  He  intended  thereby  also  to  avoid 
the  many  unnecessary  expenses  of  his  ‘good-natured  and 
giddy  countrymen’,  two  of  whom  had  recently  had  a  row 
with  their  Italian  coachmen,  and  had  mortally  wounded 
one  of  them.  The  affair  had  been  hushed  up  by  the  Roman 
authorities  for  fear  of  diplomatic  complications  and  had 
been  settled  by  the  friends  of  the  guilty  making  a  money 
atonement  to  those  hurt.  But  the  failure  to  apply  the  law 
shocked  Pen. 

As  soon  as  he  felt  sufficiently  confident  of  his  Italian 
he  presented  letters  of  introduction  given  him  in  England 
and  launched  out  into  Roman  society.  He  found  it  very 
like  London  society,  a  ‘conversazione’  with  its  card-tables 
and  talk  resembled  in  every  way  a  London  rout,  except 
for  the  language  and  one  or  two  other  little  differences. 
The  ladies,  for  example,  used  no  paint  to  improve  their 
complexions,  which  he  thought  very  pale.  They  were  also 
such  enemies  to  all  kinds  of  perfumes  that  on  a  foreigner 
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coming  into  the  room  with  a  scented  handkerchief  they 
had  been  known  to  leave  the  chamber  immediately. 
Another  curious  custom  was  the  vails  guests  had  to  pay 
to  the  servants  of  their  host.  Coming  from  Salisbury, 
Pen  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  that  such  tipping  was 
not  unknown  in  London.  At  one  conversation,  which 
was  brilliant  enough,  with  more  than  ioo  people  and 
fifteen  card-tables,  Pen  and  his  companions  were  invited 
to  play,  but,  being  ignorant  of  the  game,  excused  them¬ 
selves.  The  next  morning  the  servants  called  and  were 
paid  a  crown,  as  was  customary.  Similarly  after  a  dinner 
the  servants  called,  and  expected  half  a  guinea.  Notice¬ 
able  also  was  the  absence  from  the  roads  near  Rome  of 
gentlemen  in  chaises  or  on  horseback.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  British  cities  they  always  abounded. 

A  still  more  surprising  event  was  a  visit  from  a  young 
barber  who  claimed  to  be  a  Wyndham.  He  asserted  that 
his  father,  John  Wyndham,  had  been  born  at  Wellington 
and  had  left  England  in  1714.  He  returned  there  in  1735 
on  the  death  of  an  uncle  named  William  Wyndham  from 
whom  he  had  expectations.  But  only  a  guinea  came  to 
him  in  the  will.1  Disappointed,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  married  an  Italian  and  had  seven  sons.  One  was  now 
a  priest  in  Ireland.2  Another  was  in  London  serving  as  a 
carver  at  the  Golden  Head  in  Edward  Street,  near  Caven¬ 
dish  Square — a  street  demolished  to  make  Langham 
Place.  A  third  was  living  with  the  mother,  and  both 
were  supported  by  the  barber  and  his  little  shop.  Pen  and 
Joseph,  after  talking  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  gave 

1  No  will  so  far  examined  confirms  this  statement. 

2  A  witness  to  a  marriage  in  the  Portuguese  Embassy  chapel 
in  London  in  1765  was  Philippus  Wyndham.  Sac:  Missionarius. 
Catholic  Record  Society,  xxxviii.  When  Lady  Hamilton  was  in 
Naples  she  employed  an  Edoardo  Wyndham  as  a  carpenter,  and  in 
1793  his  widow  petitioned  her  to  write  to  the  family  in  England  for 
assistance.  Sir  John  Hippisley,  the  British  agent  in  Italy,  advanced 
her  ten  guineas  and  sent  the  petition  to  William  of  Felbrigg.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  this.  Add.  MSS.  37848,  f.  336. 
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him  half  a  guinea,  'with  which  he  was  extremely  thank¬ 
ful’.  Pen’s  father  suggested  that  Sir  William  Wyndham 
must  have  been  John’s  father,  as  there  is  a  Wellington  in 
Somerset.  But  this  is  chronologically  improbable.  The 
name  Wellington  is  also  connected  with  Clearwell.  But 
that  does  not  help.  On  the  other  hand,  William  (i)  of 
Dint  on  died  in  1734,  a  date  fitting  in  exactly  with  the 
event  which  caused  John  to  return  to  England  in  1735. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  interesting  family 
offshoot  belonged  to  that  branch.  Pen’s  father  promised, 
when  he  was  next  in  London,  to  inquire  after  the  carver 
at  the  Golden  Head,  but  left  no  record  of  having  done  so. 

Before  he  left  Rome,  Pen  heard  that  Wadham  of  the 
67th,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Switzerland  from 
Minorca,  was  to  pass  through  Turin  on  his  way  back  to 
his  regiment.  Henry  wrote  hoping  that  they  would  meet. 
But  this  was  impossible,  for  Pen’s  next  move  was  to 
Naples.  He  and  Earle  left  for  it  on  3  April,  while  Joseph 
remained  behind  to  study  Roman  antiquities.  They  had 
been  warned  that  the  road  to  Naples  was  bad  and  the 
inns  worse.  So,  being  now  only  two  (what  had  happened 
to  Thomas  is  not  clear),  they  decided  to  sell  the  coach  to 
Lord  Tylney  for  £55 — £3  more  than  its  original  cost — 
and  travel  by  Vetturino.1  This  was  cheaper  but  slower 
than  by  post,  as  the  same  horses  went  the  whole  way  at  a 
foot’s  pace,  starting  every  morning  at  dawn,  dining  at 
midday,  and  going  to  bed  at  eight.  Its  advantage  was 
that  the  postillion  was  responsible  for  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  with  him 
'with  as  much  nicety  and  precision  as  a  lawyer  could 
express’  for  eating,  beds,  two  chaises,  and  horses  at  so 
much  a  head.  The  cost  worked  out  at  about  £4  for  two 
persons.  Fortunately  everything  on  the  journey  turned 
out  better  than  they  expected,  including  even  the  inns, 

1  Lord  Tylney,  after  doing  the  coach  up,  sold  it  to  a  Spanish 
Grandee  for  £100. 
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while  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  many  remains  of 
antiquity  made  up  for  the  tedium  of  their  slow  progress. 
They  were  amazed  at  the  cultivation.  Even  fields  thickly 
scattered  with  rocks,  such  as  an  English  farmer  would 
think  scarcely  worth  notice,  were  sown.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  country  appeared  denuded  of  all  population. 

Pen  had  not  much  to  say  of  Naples.  This  is  surprising,  as 
Captain  John  Northall,  who  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  through  Italy  in  17 66,  greatly  admired  its  long, 
straight,  spacious  streets,  very  well  paved  with  stone  a  foot 
and  a  half  square  picked  with  a  tool  to  prevent  horses 
slipping.  Pen  and  Earle  were  lodged  in  a  house  with  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius,  and  the  day 
after  their  arrival  were  introduced  into  Neapolitan  society 
by  William  Hamilton,  who  had  begun  his  long  career  as 
British  Plenipotentiary  in  1764.  They  attended  the  con¬ 
versation  of  a  lady  of  the  first  rank  who  had  been  brought 
to  bed  only  three  days  before.  At  least  400  guests  were 
present  in  a  range  of  very  fine  apartments  with  card- 
tables  in  every  room  and  ice-cream  and  biscuits  of  all 
kinds  provided.  The  whole  thing  seemed  very  strange  to 
Pen.  Is  it  the  climate,  he  wondered,  or  only  the  fashion 
which  makes  this  affair  so  trivial  in  one  country  and  so 
serious  in  another?  A  woman  must  keep  a  public  rout 
for  the  first  fortnight  in  one  and  must  keep  her  room  in 
the  other  for  a  month.  He  attended  three  more  of  "these 
jolly  groanings’,  as  he  called  them.  His  mother  remarked 
that  she  could  not  believe  that  the  climate  was  the  cause, 
otherwise  all  women  of  fashion  would  go  to  Naples  for 
the  purpose.  But  apart  from  this  Spartan  practice  Pen 
found  the  diversions  of  the  Neapolitans  very  insipid. 
Riding  on  the  chiaia  or  corso  in  their  coaches  was  the 
principal  one,  and  they  never  seemed  to  go  beyond  it, 
although  the  environs  of  Naples  were  a  perfect  paradise. 
Pen  was  very  agreeably  entertained  at  the  Princess  Franca- 
villa’s  and  was  presented  to  the  young  King  Ferdinand 
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IV  at  Portici.  He  was  shown  the  museum  of  paintings, 
statues,  vases,  utensils,  manuscripts,  and  mosaic  pave¬ 
ments  from  Herculaneum,,  ‘all  extremely  curious  and 
deserving  the  warmest  encomium’.  Afterwards  he  dined 
with  Bernardo  Tanucci,  the  Prime  Minister.  Here  he  fared 
badly,  for  the  dishes  were  served  by  the  nearest  guests, 
who  passed  the  plates  they  had  filled  round  the  table. 
Pen  complains  that  a  full-paunched  bishop  sitting  next 
to  him  passed  him  nothing.  Another  expedition  was  to 
Benevento,  with  its  ‘almost  perfect  triumphal  arch,  highly 
elegant’. 

Pen  and  Earle  had  intended  to  return  to  Rome  from 
Naples,  but  the  chance  of  an  English  merchant  ship  of 
about  300  tons  sailing  for  Messina  on  5  June  gave  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Sicily,  which  they  eagerly  seized. 
After  a  very  agreeable  passage,  past  Stromboli,  which 
gave  a  fine  display  at  night,  they  reached  Messina  on  the 
9th.  On  the  following  day  Pen  waited  on  some  of  ‘the 
principal  inhabitants  and  noble  Sicilians’  to  whom  he 
had  letters  of  introduction,  and  was  so  much  engaged 
in  seeing  company  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  write  home. 
He  had  sought  the  best  advice  on  the  Sicilian  summer 
climate,  and  so  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  heat  not  at 
all  disagreeable.  Besides  the  delicious  and  wholesome 
ices  sold  in  the  streets,  the  stalls  full  of  lemons,  and  iced 
water  at  a  farthing  a  tumbler,  added  much  to  the 
amenities  of  life.  Moreover,  he  was  careful  never  to 
walk  except  between  six  and  eight  in  the  morning  or 
evening.  As  for  fruit,  in  Naples  six  peaches  cost  a 
penny,  and  nectarines,  figs,  and  melons  in  proportion. 
He  found  water-melons  too  mawkish,  and  feared  the 
fluxes  and  fevers  they  caused  in  the  autumn. 

Leaving  Messina  on  12  June,  they  made  a  tour  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island  in  a  felucca,  calling  at  various 
places  on  the  way.  This  time  they  were  more  fortunate 
in  the  weather  and  covered  sometimes  as  much  as  eighty 
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miles  in  a  day,  sailing,  for  example,  from  Girgente  to 
Mazzara — eighty  miles — in  eight  hours  and  twenty- five 
minutes.  The  badness  of  the  roads  in  Sicily  and  the 
danger  from  banditti  favoured  going  by  sea.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Algerine  pirates  were  a  new  danger. 
They  had  armed  themselves  against  it  by  passports  from 
the  British  Consul  at  Naples.  Two  or  three  suspicious 
vessels  were  sighted,  one  of  which  increased  their  alarm 
by  closely  following  their  tactics  of  changing  course 
and  making  for  the  shore.  Their  two  swivel  guns  were 
loaded  and  the  felucca  was  prepared  for  action.  But  the 
other  turned  out  to  be  friend  who  had  equally  suspected 
them.  The  want  of  inns  at  the  little  ports  they  called  at  was 
no  disadvantage,  for  by  reason  of  letters  of  introduction  to 
convents,  private  gentlemen,  and  English  Vice-Consuls, 
of  whom  there  was  one  in  each  port,  they  were  received 
with  the  utmost  politeness  everywhere.  At  Girgente  they 
were  the  guests  for  four  days  of  a  Canon  of  the  Church, 
and  had  ‘a  full  feast  of  numberless  and  glorious  remains 
of  antiquity’. 

They  landed  at  Catania  in  order  to  climb  Aetna.  It 
had  been  active  since  27  April,  throwing  up  a  large 
montecello  nine  miles  from  the  central  crater.  From  this 
were  issuing  two  most  beautiful  burstings.  One  a  con¬ 
tinual  bright  flame  of  fire  vomited  up  huge  red-hot 
stones  and  lava  in  an  almost  perpendicular  cascade.  The 
other  broke  forth  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  with  a 
prodigious  loud  noise  like  thunder,  and  threw  its  fiery 
stones  to  a  height  of  nearly  100  feet.  They  slept  in  an 
extemporary  hovel  of  boughs  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  these  eruptions,  and  started  off  the  next  morning  at 
three  o’clock,  over  a  dreary  waste  of  sand  until  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  highest  point,  where  the  ascent 
became  too  steep  for  their  mules.  So  they  climbed  up  on 
foot,  taking  an  hour  and  a  half.  Arrived  at  last  at  the 
top,  they  felt  the  severe  cold  of  an  English  December, 
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and  although  they  listened  with  the  greatest  attention, 
they  could  hear  not  the  least  noise  made  by  a  stone  of 
20  or  30  lb.  which  they  threw  down  the  crater,  so  deep 
and  unfathomable  was  it.  Its  circumference  Pen  estimated 
to  be  about  two  miles.1  Unfortunately  the  day  was  not 
clear,  so  the  view  from  the  top  was  limited  to  the  three 
great  points  of  the  triangular  island.  The  many  montecelli 
left  by  previous  eruptions  attracted  Pen’s  particular 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  they  resembled  in  everything 
but  size  the  barrows  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  Secondly, 
it  seemed  to  him  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Aetna  itself 
must  have  originated  from  an  eruption  in  a  flat  plain, 
and  must  therefore  have  grown  to  its  present  stupendous 
magnitude  in  an  immense  length  of  time.  The  only 
difficulty  he  saw  in  this  theory  was  that  The  age  of  the 
world  could  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  raise  such  a  sul¬ 
phurous  monster’. 

The  tour  round  Sicily  ended  at  Palermo,  where  they 
stayed  ten  days,  ‘almost  distracted  with  company  and 
amusements’.  They  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
day  feast  of  St.  Rosalia,  with  its  processions,  illuminations, 
church  functions,  bull-baiting,  and  so  forth — ‘a  week  of 
idleness,  madness,  and  folly’.  They  dined  twice  with  the 
Viceroy,  the  Marquis  Fogliano,  who,  Brydone  says,2  was 
the  pattern  of  hospitality,  and  who,  Pen  noted  with  a 
double  satisfaction,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his 
father.  They  were  received  by  the  principal  families,  but 
had  to  pay  for  it  in  vails. 

This  lively  time  was  finished  when  a  large  Venetian 
vessel  called  at  Palermo  on  her  way  to  Naples.  Pen  and 
Earle  embarked  in  her  on  Sunday  19  July,  and  arrived  at 
Naples  four  days  later  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 


1  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  reached  the  summit  in  October  1766, 
found  the  circumference  to  be  two  and  a  half  miles.  P.  Brydone,  who 
measured  it  in  1770,  made  it  three  miles.  Hamilton,  Observations  on 
Vesuvius  \  Brydone,  Tour  Through  Sicily  and  Malta . 

2  Op  cit. 
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They  had  at  once  to  go  into  mourning  for  Elizabeth 
Farnese,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  and  wear  a  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  breeches  of  the  coarsest  crape,  without 
weepers,  ruffles  to  the  shirt,  or  powder  in  the  hair.  The 
mourning  was  at  any  rate  appropriate  to  the  appalling 
social  conditions,  particularly  of  the  la^garoni,  always  a 
fruitful  topic  for  English  visitors.  Pen  estimated  their 
number  to  be  10,000.  Sharp,  another  contemporary 
tourist,1  was  satisfied  with  6,000.  But  both  he  and  Pen 
agreed  that  the  murderers  amongst  them  outnumbered 
the  pickpockets  in  London.  Sharp  suggested  as  a  remedy 
that  they  should  be  introduced  to  The  good  English 
mode  of  boxing5.  It  let  off  steam  without  drawing  blood, 
except  perhaps  through  the  nose.  Lady  Miller2  was  of 
the  same  opinion — a  black-eye  was  better  than  a  colpo  di 
coltello .  But  Lady  Sudley,  with  more  common  sense, 
distributed  black  sticking-plaster  to  the  la^aroni  to  be 
used  as  first-aid  to  the  wounded ! 

Pen  had  no  practical  suggestions  to  make  on  this 
subject,  but  was  very  much  interested  in  the  failure  of  the 
harvest.  A  sea  mist  had  blasted  it  in  one  night  in  the 
Pope’s  dominions  and  in  Tuscany.  In  Sicily,  the  usual 
granary  of  Italy,  it  was  equally  bad;  while  the  trade  of 
the  island  was  as  ill-regulated  as  was  that  of  Naples,  the 
duty  on  exports  being  so  great  that  scarcely  anything 
but  corn  could  be  sent  out;  and  now  the  export  of  corn 
had  to  be  prohibited  on  account  of  the  bad  harvest.  In 
describing  the  situation  to  his  father  Pen  reduced  Sicilian 
measures  to  English  so  as  to  compare  the  prices  in  the  two 
countries.  The  conclusion  he  reached  was  that  a  bushel  of 
Sicilian  wheat  in  June  was  worth  5  j*.  6d.  Soon  afterwards 
he  received  his  father’s  gloomy  account  of  the  harvest  and 
resultant  riots  in  Wiltshire.  The  Pope  also  was  mobbed 
in  Rome  and  cancelled  all  carnivals  in  the  Papal  States. 

1  'Letters  from  Italy  in  1765. 

2  Lady  A.  Miller,  Letters  from  Italy  in  ijyo,  ii.  342,  355. 
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Climatic  conditions  interfered,  too,  with  the  plans  of 
our  travellers.  The  late  summer  was  recognized  as  a 
dangerous  time  because  of  equinoctial  storms  and  the 
horrid  reports  of  mortal  fevers  caught  by  passing  at 
this  season  from  Naples  to  Rome.  The  same  risk  did  not 
attend  the  traveller  from  Rome  to  Naples  because  the  air 
of  Naples  was  benign,  whereas  that  of  Rome  was  gross. 
By  passing  from  the  benign  to  the  gross  the  human 
frame  risked  injury.  But  not  so  when  exchanging  the 
gross  for  the  benign.1  Pen,  however,  refused  to  be  put 
off  by  these  warnings.  He  pointed  out  that  although 
many  people  might  have  died  on  the  road,  many  had 
survived;  and  encouraged  by  this  undoubted  truth  he 
and  Earle  agreed  with  three  other  tourists  to  start  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  But  they  were  again  delayed  by  two 
of  their  new  companions  falling  ill,  and  in  the  end  had  to 
leave  with  one  only.  Pen  was  glad  to  see  the  last  of  ‘the 
horrid  Neapolitans — devils  incarnate  inhabiting  an  earthly 
paradise’.  This  time  they  followed  the  road  passing 
through  Cassino  and  stopped  a  night  at  the  famous 
monastery,  slightly  embarrassed  because  in  their  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  monks  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Naples 
had  described  them  as  English  Catholics.  Another 
Englishman  happened  to  be  staying  there,  and  the  monks 
proposed  to  make  up  one  additional  bed  only,  intending 
that  one  of  them  should  sleep  with  the  stranger.  This 
they  ‘remedied  with  some  warm  expostulations’.  And 
supper  was  very  bad.  Hence  they  quitted  the  monastery 
feeling  that  its  attractions  did  not  warrant  the  fatigue  of 
ascending  its  mountain. 

During  Pen’s  second  stay  in  Rome,  ‘that  bewitching 
city  which  seen  again  and  again  still  pleases’,  he  saw  a 
chance  of  helping  the  Wiltshire  clothing  industry,  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
by  arranging  for  the  importation  of  a  consignment  of 

1  La  ]/era  Guida  per  chi  viaggia  in  Italia. 
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Wilton  cloth  for  sale  in  Rome.  He  persuaded  the  Irish 
landlord  of  his  lodgings  to  undertake  the  business,  and  to 
start  him  in  it  drew  a  bill  on  Hoare’s  Bank  for  £100. 

Pen  and  Earle,  now  once  more  in  the  company  of 
Joseph,  then  spent  eleven  days  visiting  well-known 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  finally  left  Rome  for 
Florence  on  io  December,  finding  their  pleasure  increased 
every  day  as  they  learnt  more  of  the  language.  Travelling 
this  time  by  post,  they  took  the  road  by  Terni,  Spoleto, 
Foligno,  Assisi,  Perugia,  and  Cortona.  It  was  four  and  a 
half  posts  longer  than  the  road  by  Viterbo  and  Siena, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  country  made  amends  for  that. 
Snow  and  rain  fell  in  great  quantities;  but  an  interval 
of  fine  weather  enabled  them  to  enjoy  the  bridge  of 
Augustus  over  the  Nar,  and  the  Aqueduct  at  Spoleto. 
The  latter  gave  Pen  an  opportunity  of  triumphing  over 
Addison,  who,  by  a  misprint  in  his  ‘Remarks  on  the 
Several  Parts  of  Italy’,  had  stated  its  height  to  be  230 
yards.  Pen  measured  it  and  found  it  to  be  250  feet — 
‘amazing  what  errors  voyage  writers  make’.  After  staying 
two  days  at  Perugia,  they  entered,  at  Cortona,  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  the  newly-installed  Grand-Duke  Leopold. 
Here  the  difference  in  the  dress  worn  by  the  women 
surprised  Pen  almost  as  much  as  had  the  contrasts  at 
Calais  between  the  French  and  the  English,  considering 
that  the  Tuscans  and  Perugians  spoke  the  same  language 
and  were  not  separated  by  a  channel. 

The  delights  of  Florence,  which  Lady  Miller  tells  us 
was  in  high  favour  with  young  Englishmen  who  were 
perfectly  at  ease  in  it,  detained  the  travellers  longer  than 
they  had  intended.  They  stayed  there  for  two  months. 
Three  times  did  they  fix  a  date  for  their  departure,  but 
some  new  scheme  of  pleasure  connected  with  the  carnival 
intervened.  Besides,  there  was  a  young  lady,  whom  Pen 
describes  as  ‘an  heiress  to  one  of  the  best  families  and 
fortunes’,  for  whom  he  declared  himself  ready  to  sacrifice 
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the  rest  of  his  life.  In  spite  of  being  engaged  to  a  prince, 
and  never  coming  out  without  her  mother,  she  always 
managed  to  warn  him  where  they  might  meet.  He  felt 
‘ripe  for  any  stratagem  or  danger’.  She  was  not  at  the 
last  masquerade  ball  given  by  the  Court  at  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  and  her  absence  robbed  the  brilliant  scene  of  all 
charm.  Never  had  he  left  a  place  with  more  regret.  We 
may  note  that  Pen’s  father  endorsed  this  letter  ‘not  to  be 
showed’,  so  that  the  adventure  with  the  lady  was  kept 
secret  from  Salisbury.  But  Bologna,  where  the  three 
arrived  on  28  February,  was  almost  as  fascinating  as 
Florence,  and  his  letter  from  it  was  also  ‘not  to  be 
showed’.  It  was  second  to  no  city  except  Rome  for 
pictures,  a  judgement  the  Florentines  would  not  have 
appreciated,  and  they  met  so  many  civilities  that  they 
were  astonished  to  find  on  leaving  that  they  had  been 
there  a  month.  With  no  English  Sunday  to  distinguish 
the  weeks,  the  Italian  Sunday  being  the  same  as  any  other 
feast  day,  they  lost  track  of  the  days.  Leaving  on 
27  March,  they  made  a  circular  tour  through  Modena, 
Cento,  Ferrara,  Argenta,  to  Rimini;  and  then  ‘along  a 
most  beautiful  shore’,  through  Pesaro,  Fano,  and  Seni- 
gaglia  to  Ancona.  At  each  place,  except  Argenta,  they 
found  something  to  detain  them  for  a  day;  and  were 
surprised  to  find  in  the  Pope’s  half-ruined  and  de¬ 
populated  cities  pictures  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
finest  galleries.  For  instance,  at  Pesaro  a  Holy  Family  by 
Raffaelo  so  highly  finished  and  so  exquisitely  preserved 
that  it  would  certainly  fetch  more  than  £1,000  inLondon. 1 

Ancona  was  flourishing  and  populous,  and  its  trade  was 
growing  because  of  the  encouragement  given  to  foreigners 
to  settle  there.  A  Consul  appointed  by  the  Pope  super¬ 
vised  the  English  trade,  and  Pen  was  assured  that  no 
country  reaped  more  benefit  from  its  commerce  than  did 

1  Crow  and  Cavalcaselle,  Raphael ,  ii.  475 .  A  copy  of  the  Madonna 
under  the  Oak  at  Madrid. 
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England.  Here  they  embarked  in  a  tartana  for  Pola, 
which  they  reached  after  a  beautiful  sail  in  nineteen  hours. 
This  port  was  by  no  means  despicable,  but  was  so 
neglected  that  it'  contained  no  more  than  six  hundred 
inhabitants  and  not  an  inn  in  which  a  traveller  could 
lodge.  But  the  Governor,  a  noble  Venetian,  came  to 
their  rescue,  and  entertained  them  for  five  days.  Passing 
from  Pola  to  Trieste,  an  unfavourable  wind  obliged 
them  to  anchor  twice  in  the  little  harbours  of  Orsera 
and  Umago.  At  Trieste  again  they  were  held  up  by  an 
unfavourable  wind,  and  so  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  large  and  populous  town,  which  was  increasing  in 
buildings  and  in  trade  every  day,  and,  as  Pen  foresaw, 
was  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Venetian 
Republic.  A  sail  of  twelve  hours  brought  them  to  Venice, 
where  Pen  heard  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Salisbury.  This  flattering 
news  encouraged  him  to  finish  the  tour  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  especially  as  the  scheme  of  seeing  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy  had  now  been  accomplished.  The  news  may 
also  explain  to  some  extent  his  boredom  with  Venice. 
‘To  speak  the  truth,’  he  writes, 

T  am  heartily  tired  with  this  element,  one  may  call  it  a  large 
prison,  and  I  shall  be  happy  when  I  am  once  again  landed  on 
terra  firma.  At  present  I  fancy  myself  on  board  a  large  fleet  in  a 
dead  calm  sometimes  passing  from  one  ship  to  another  in  the 
long  boat.  There  is  so  little  variety  in  the  objects  here  that  I  am 
quite  surfeited  with  their  sameness,  and  I  may  properly  be  said 
to  be  sea-sick.  Here  are  no  coaches,  no  horses,  no  gardens.’ 

Lady  Miller  shared  this  feeling  of  oppression.  She 
suggested  that 

‘the  singularity  of  the  situation  of  this  town  will  account  for  its 
tiring  strangers  sooner  than  most  others;  I  fancy  myself  a 
prisoner  from  being  surrounded  with  water.  At  the  same 
time  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  and  easy  than  the 
gondolas.’ 
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But  to  Pen  the  gondolas,  being  covered  with  baize,  and 
their  tilts  being  low  and  long,  were  very  melancholy 
and  like  hearses.  And  this  in  spite  of  Venice  being  in  high 
season  at  Ascension-tide  and  full  of  foreigners,  including 
more  than  fifty  English  and  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg, 
in  honour  of  whom  a  regatta  was  held.  He  had  been  in 
Venice  six  months,  spending  immense  sums  of  money. 
From  all  this  the  Venetians  reaped  a  fine  harvest,  and 
everything  was  extravagantly  dear. 

Pen  has  very  little  to  say  about  his  journey  from 
Venice  across  northern  Italy  through  Padua,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  Mantua,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  to 
Turin.  He  noted  the  fertility  of  Lombardy  and  the  high 
standard  of  cultivation;  and  thought  it  extraordinary  that 
such  a  territory  should  be  divided  into  so  many  petty 
states  with  sometimes  only  imaginary  lines  as  boundaries. 
Finally  Turin  left  a  most  satisfactory  last  impression.  It 
was  by  far  the  most  elegant  city  in  Italy  with  regard  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  its  streets,  the  uniformity  of  its 
houses,  and  the  number  and  size  of  its  squares.  But  it  was 
unpleasant  to  think  that  it  owed  all  its  beauty  to  the 
absolute  authority  of  its  Prince,  who  had  power  to  control 
the  design  of  every  house  and  to  buy  out  any  proprietor 
who  refused  to  conform.  Pen  failed  to  note  a  point  that 
struck  Lord  Orrery,1  that  although  water  ran  through 
the  streets  both  of  Turin  and  of  Salisbury,  in  Turin  it  was 
kept  clean,  whereas  in  Salisbury  it  was  choked  up  with 
filth  and  garbage. 

On  Wednesday  8  July  Pen  and  Earle  began  their 
journey  over  the  Alps,  taking  a  week  to  reach  Geneva. 
On  the  second  day  they  passed  over  Mont  Cenis,  the 
carriages  being  taken  to  pieces  and  loaded  on  to  mules. 
They  had  the  choice  of  being  carried  over  either  on  mules 
or  in  a  kind  of  sedan  chair.  They  chose  mules,  until  they 
came  to  the  descent  on  the  other  side,  which  was  so  steep 
1  John  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  ^Letters  from  Italy ,  p.  46. 
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they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  trust  to  the  legs  of  the 
chairmen.  And  the  chairmen  made  such  quick  and  long 
strides  that  they  were  at  the  bottom  in  about  half  an  hour. 
Switzerland  was  dull  from  lack  of  ‘curiosities’,  but  the 
spirit  of  liberty  reigning  in  it  made  amends.  At  Basle 
they  embarked  on  a  Rhine  boat,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
coffin,  for  Strasburg,  and  reached  it  in  just  over  eleven 
hours,  although  the  distance  was  eighty  miles.  Having 
measured  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  ‘the  most  elegant 
and  light  Gothic  building  in  the  world’,  and  found  it  to 
be  between  440  and  450  feet,  and  not  the  reputed  600, 
they  re-embarked  and  floated  down  to  Mainz  and  so  to 
Cologne.  From  there  they  took  the  post  through  Dussel- 
dorf  to  Cleve,  and  so  to  Rotterdam,  where  they  got  on 
board  the  King  George  sloop  on  Thursday  morning 
27  August  1767.  They  were  to  remain  on  it  for  a  week. 
They  did  not  reach  Helvoetsluys  until  Saturday  at 
noon,  when  ‘a  charming  wind’  blew  them  over  in  sixteen 
hours  to  Orfordness.  Then  it  changed,  and  kept  them 
beating  up  against  it  until  Friday,  4  September. 

So  ended  the  tour.  It  had  cost  about  £450.  To  meet 
his  expenses  Pen  took  letters  of  credit  on  the  Marquis 
Belloni  in  Rome  and  on  bankers  in  Genoa  and  in  Venice 
against  £200  lodged  by  his  father  in  Hoare’s  Bank.  In 
March  1766,  realising  that  the  £200  was  not  enough,  he 
wrote  to  his  father  for  more,  who  replied  that  he  would 
advance  whatever  was  required.  On  this  assurance  Pen 
drew  the  bill  for  £100  in  favour  of  his  Irish  landlord 
in  Rome,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  open  a  trade  in 
Wilton  cloth.  Still  another  T'100  was  needed  when  he 
reached  Turin  in  July  1767.  These  sums,  with  the  £50  he 
exchanged  for  French  money  at  Calais,  made  the  total  of 
£450.  He  sent  home  a  box  of  books  from  Naples,  on 
which  his  father  had  to  pay  £9.  3 s.  for  freight  and  duty, 
seven  boxes  from  Rome,  some  of  them  belonging  to 
Joseph,  and  another  box  from  Venice.  Postage  on  his 
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letters  was  a  heavy  item.  A  letter  covering  two  sheets  of 
paper  paid  double,  and,  as  most  of  his  did,  they  cost  his 
father  from  3^.  8 d.  to  4s.  6d.  A  letter  took  about  four 
weeks  from  Florence,  three  weeks  from  Rome,  and  seven 
weeks  from  Sicily. 

The  object  of  the  tour  was,  as  Pen  said,  ‘to  view  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy’.  In  1768  Baretti  complained  that 
no  English  tourist  ever  went  off  the  roads  leading  to  the 
most  famous  cities.  They  travelled  to  see  things,  not  men. 
This  was  not  true  of  Pen.  In  September  1766  he  met  at 
Naples  the  two  rising  English  lawyers — John  Dunning, 
who  became  Solicitor-General  in  1768,  and  Elijah  Impey, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal.  They  were  doing  the 
Italian  tour  during  the  long  vacation,  and  could  stay  at 
Naples  only  three  days.  Pen  wondered  ‘what  ideas  they 
can  have  from  this  post-like  expedition.  Countries, 
cities  and  customs  must  appear  to  them  in  one  general 
confusion,  undistinguished  and  undistinguishable.’  He, 
on  the  contrary,  followed  Baretti’s  advice  in  getting  letters 
of  recommendation  from  Italians  as  he  went  from  one 
place  to  another.  He  mixed  freely  in  the  limited  society 
which  held  conversazioni — limited  because  one  met  very 
much  the  same  people  on  each  occasion — and  he  com¬ 
mented  on  its  customs.  But  he  appears  to  have  made 
no  friend  in  Italy,  nor  to  have  retained  any  personal 
links  with  it.  Moreover,  his  attitude  towards  what  we 
call  sight-seeing  shows  the  strange  hiatus  in  his  mind 
between  the  classical  age  and  the  modern,  between 
‘valuable  remains  of  Roman  antiquity’  and  ‘wide,  straight, 
well-built,  and  excellently  paved  streets’.  He  could  not 
tolerate  narrow,  medieval  winding  lanes,  however 
picturesque.  This  was  at  the  root  of  his  dislike  of  Venice. 
It  brought  on  an  attack  of  claustrophobia.  There  were  no 
coaches,  no  gardens,  no  horses.  Half  the  inhabitants 
would  not  distinguish  a  horse  from  a  hog,  and  would 
stare  at  an  ox  as  much  as  a  Londoner  would  at  an 
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elephant.  The  meat  consumed  in  it  was  brought  ready 
killed  from  the  Continent,  the  nearest  point  of  which  was 
about  five  miles  distant.  He  admitted  that  it  was  a  very 
fine  city — about  seven  miles  in  circumference  and  with  a 
population  of  near  two  hundred  thousand.  The  Bridge 
of  the  Rialto  also  was  ‘extremely  elegant’  but  the  streets 
between  it  and  St.  Mark’s  Place  reminded  him  of  those 
between  Covent  Garden  and  Piccadilly. 

Elegance,  beauty,  and  grandeur  were  his  three  stan¬ 
dards  of  excellence.  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  defines 
‘elegant’  as  ‘pleasing  by  minuter  beauties’.  Perhaps  this 
may  explain  why  the  Ponte  di  Rialto  was  ‘extremely 
elegant’,  the  reliefs  on  the  arch  at  Benevento  ‘highly 
elegant’,  the  palaces  in  the  Via  Nuova  at  Genoa  with  the 
‘galleries  one  over  the  other  on  arches  supported  by 
marble  pillars’,  ‘elegant’;  while  the  Cathedral  at  Siena 
was  too  ‘gawdy  and  affected’  to  be  elegant.  Elegance  was 
also  related  to  utility.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  cites 
Oliver  Goldsmith  in  1760,  ‘Nothing  is  truly  elegant  but 
what  combines  beauty  with  utility.’  Broad,  straight 
streets,  well  built  of  fine  stone,  did  this.  Narrow,  tortuous 
medieval  alleys  did  not.  The  hangings  in  the  church  of 
the  Santi  Apostoli  for  the  Old  Pretender’s  funeral,  and 
the  achievements  with  decent  Latin  inscriptions  were 
elegant  because  they  fitted  the  occasion.  Beauty  without 
elegance  was  found  mainly  in  the  countryside.  Grandeur 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Roman  remains.  To  most 
English  travellers  they  were  ‘monuments  of  ancient 
grandeur’.  Pen,  however,  discovered  grandeur  also  in 
‘glorious  examples  of  modern  architecture’,  as,  for 
example,  St.  Peter’s.  But  St.  Peter’s  did  not  excel  the 
Pantheon,  despite  the  importance  of  size  as  an  element  of 
grandeur.1 

1  The  correspondence  used  in  this  and  much  of  the  previous 
chapter  is  now  in  the  County  Record  Office  at  Trowbridge. 
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A  statement  was  made  in  the  first  volume  that  if 
Florence  Wyndham  had  not  been  revived  from  her 
premature  burial  by  the  covetous  sexton  of  St. 
Decuman’s,1  the  family  would  have  eventually  become 
extinct,  as  every  member  now  living  descends  from  the 
son  she  bore  after  her  resurrection.  This  is  correct  for 
the  British  Empire.  But  not  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  a  branch  survives  tracing  back  to 
Thomas,  the  Vice-Admiral  and  Navigator  who  died  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin  in  15 53. 2  Its  founder  was  Edward 
Windham,  the  Vice-Admiral’s  great-grandson.  He  emi¬ 
grated  to  Virginia  in  1634,  being  then  twenty-six,  and 
achieved  much  distinction  in  his  new  home.  Besides 
filling  local  offices,  such  as  being  a  commissioner  for 
holding  monthly  County  Courts  and  an  inspector  of 
tobacco  crops,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  in  1642  and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
War  in  1645.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  he  became 
a  Provincial  Commissioner  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  One  result  of  his  migration  was  that  the  two 
members  of  the  family  who  fought  on  the  Continent  in 
the  War  of  Independence  did  so  against  the  mother 
country.  They  were  Benjamin  and  Jesse,  his  great-grand¬ 
sons.  Both  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause,  Benjamin  serving 
in  Colonel  Dabney’s  State  Legion.  Unfortunately  very 
little  else  is  known  concerning  them  except  that  Benjamin 
moved  into  Southampton  County  and  had,  by  his  wife 
Mary,  a  large  family.  Jesse  appears  to  have  left  no 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  1 01.  2  Vol.  i.  Cap.  iii.  See  also  Genealogy  IV. 
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descendants.  There  is  a  similar  absence  of  information 
about  their  father  and  grandfather.  The  father  lived  and 
died  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  in  Virginia.  The  grand¬ 
father  moved  there  in  1677,  living  obscurely  as  a  planter.1 

The  American  War  was  part  of  the  widespread  political, 
social,  and  economic  upheaval  wrought  by  the  Industrial 
and  French  Revolutions.  George  3rd  Earl  of  Egremont 
lived  through  all  its  first  period.  He  was  at  Westminster 
School  when  George  III  ascended  the  throne.  England 
was  then  an  exporter  of  wheat.  He  died  five  years  after 
Parliament  had  been  reformed.  England  was  then  depen¬ 
dent  upon  imported  wheat.  His  span  of  life  equalled 
that  of  Sir  John  Wyndham,  the  husband  of  Joan  Port- 
man,  who,  remembering  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  lived  to  see 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  So  also  was  William  (4) 
of  Dinton,  born  in  1769  and  lived  until  1841 — not  quite 
so  comprehensive  a  span,  but  one  that  at  any  rate  covered 
the  most  important  events.  It  is  with  his  family  and  that 
of  Egremont  that  the  following  chapters  are  almost 
wholly  concerned,  beginning  with  Egremont  and  his 
three  brothers  Percy,  Charles,  and  William. 

Late  in  life,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland,  Egremont 
described  the  society  into  which  he  entered  as  a  young 
man  in  1772: 2 

‘When  I  came  into  what  is  called  the  world  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  were  both  alive  and  their  art  and  their  doctrines 
engrossed  the  attention  of  everybody  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  hearing  their  names  talked  of  either  with  admiration 
or  censure;  and  added  to  this  everything  in  fashionable  life, 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  B.  Windham  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Reserve  for  the  information  contained  in  this 
paragraph.  Edward  returned  to  England  before  he  died  and  was 
buried  at  Stokesby  in  1664.  The  statement  that  he  left  no  progeny 
is  denied  by  evidence  in  the  United  States.  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society >  ii.  274. 

2  Holland  House  MSS.  I  have  to  thank  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  for 
lending  me  Egremont’s  letters  to  Lord  Holland. 
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dress,  food,  amusement,  morals,  and  manners,  all  must  be 
French.  Gramont  memoirs,  the  French  novels,  Crebillon  etc., 
came  in  aid  of  the  living  philosophers  as  standards  of  ethics 
and  there  was  hardly  a  young  lady  of  fashion  who  did  not 
think  it  almost  a  stain  on  her  reputation  if  she  was  not  known 
to  have  cuckolded  her  husband,  and  the  only  doubt  was  who 
was  to  assist  her  in  the  operation.  Charles  Fox  was  as  much 
infected  with  the  French  disease  as  any  of  them  for  a  time,  but 
it  did  not  last  long,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  if  he  had  had  as 
good  a  figure  as  Fitzpatrick,  he  would  not  have  continued  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Le  Due  who  used  to  come  over  twice  a  year  in  a 
tied  wig  like  the  prints  of  Lord  Chatham  to  make  us  fit  to  be 
seen,  as  long  as  Fitzpatrick  did.  But  his  supremacy  in  oratory 
and  his  love  of  horse  racing,  both  anti-gallican  amusements, 
contributed  to  his  emancipation  from  gallic  tyranny,  which 
was  very  inconvenient  as  well  as  ridiculously  expensive  in 
point  of  dress  and  very  troublesome  in  many  other  ways.’ 

He  remembered  walking  in  the  Mall  of  a  Sunday  evening 
in  full  dress  coat,  bag  and  sword,  with  chapeau-bras  under 
arm,  and  the  park  so  full  one  could  hardly  move.  His 
sumptuous  apparel  at  Court  balls  had  evoked  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Harris,  who  preferred  such  things  to  the 
bucolic  life  of  Dinton,  while  his  postillions,  decked  out  in 
white  jackets  trimmed  with  muslin,  had  drawn  sardonic 
comments  from  Horace  Walpole.  Egremont  House 
became  a  meeting-place  of  the  Macaronis.  He  was  a 
rival  of  the  Due  de  Chartres  for  the  favours  of  the 
notorious  Mile  Duthe,  whom  he  brought  to  London. 
One  of  her  gilt  coaches  was  his  gift,  and  she  was  observed 
‘all  bediamonded’  sitting  in  his  box  at  the  Opera.  In  1777 
he  started  his  first  horse  in  a  race  at  Lewes.  On  two 
points,  however,  he  avoided  fashionable  excesses.  He 
neither  drank  nor  gambled.  Wine  made  him  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  constant  gains 
of  some  players  were  not  due  to  chance  alone. 

His  friendship  with  Fox  began  at  Pampellone’s  school, 
whither  he  was  sent  when  six  and  where  he  met  ‘more 
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George  O’Brien,  3rd  Earl  of  Egremont  (1751-1837),  by 

Thomas  Phillips. 

On  the  table  is  Robert  Henderson’s  statuette  of  Whalebone,  and  a  racing  cup. 
Behind  the  curtain  is  Phillips’s  portrait  of  Egremont’s  first-cousin,  Lord  Grenville. 
To  the  right  is  Carew’s  group  of  Venus  appeasing  Vulcan  and  in  the  background 
Flaxman’s  Saint  Michael.  Painted  in  the  North  Gallery  of  Pctworth  House. 
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boys  of  some  station  than  was  usual  in  so  small  a  number’. 
Only  one  letter  to  him  from  Fox  has  survived: 

‘Dear  Egremont, 

I  sent  you  some  money  which  I  ought  to  have  sent  long  ago, 
but  you  are  too  observing  not  to  have  seen  the  extreme 
difficulties  I  have  been  under  and  too  good  natured  not  to  make 
allowances  for  them. 

I  won  £100  out  of  the  £400  by  the  Oatland  Stakes  and  lost 
£25  more  by  some  forfeit  to  Quicksilver,  so  that  the  remainder 
is  £325  which  I  send  you  I  have  paid  Wetherby  my  forfeit 
this  spring  for  my  Rockingham  filly  in  the  Prince’s  Stakes; 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  was  not  something  at  Bright- 
helmstone;  if  there  was  pray  let  me  know. 

I  have  not  forgot  that  after  all  this  I  still  owe  you  £1,000 
and  if  things  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  me  I  will 
certainly  pay  you  but  this  last  debt  appeared  to  me  to  stand 
upon  such  a  footing  that  I  felt  very  uneasy  till  it  was  in  my 
power  to  settle  it. 1 

Yours  ever 

C.  J.  Fox. 

Since  I  wrote  this  I  have  just  heard  of  poor  Foley’s  death 
and  am  happy  to  find  it  was  quite  easy.’ 

Such  loans,  or  more  often  gifts,  were  frequently  repeated 
thereafter,  and  in  all  amounted,  so  it  was  said,  to  over 
one  million  pounds — a  not  impossible  estimate  consider¬ 
ing  the  length  of  Egremont’s  life  and  the  size  of  his 
income.  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  was  another 
early  beneficiary : 

‘My  dearest  Lord  Egremont, 

I  write  from  Chiswick  where  I  am  very  desirous  to  stay 
but  alas  unless  you  can  for  this  once  exert  yourself  for  me 
I  must  return  to  town  tonight.  If  you  have  the  goodness  to 
post  me  a  draft  for  £300  for  tomorrow  in  a  blank  cover  it  will 
enable  me  to  spend  two  more  days  here.  .  .  .  God  Bless  you 
Dr  Lord  Egremont — forgive  this  last  trouble  I  hope  I  shall  ever 

1  Fox’s  arithmetic  is  incomprehensible.  Only  the  forfeit  he  paid 
on  the  Rockingham  filly  can  be  traced  in  the  Kacing  Calendar. 
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give  you  or  anybody  and  let  me  see  you  Saturday  you  shall  be 
repaid/ 

This  draft  for  £300  was  sent,  and  the  next  letter  asks  for 
a  postponement  of  the  Saturday  date  of  repayment. 

Fox’s  reference  to  ‘poor  Foley’  recalled  the  nefarious 
attempt  of  the  Foley  brothers  to  upset  their  father’s  will 
leaving  money  in  trust  to  pay  their  debts  and  benefit  their 
children.  When  their  bill  was  introduced  in  May  1778 
Egremont  was  at  Portsmouth,  where  the  King  was 
reviewing  his  fleet : 1 

T  went  with  a  party  one  of  which  was  a  lady  with  whom  I 
was  very  much  in  love,  without  her  husband  and  living  in  the 
same  lodging  with  her,  and  expected  to  see  the  review  and  to  get 
in  time  for  Foley’s  division.  But  I  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  King  after  the  review,  a  thing  unknown  in  those  days; 
and  when  I  found  that  by  staying  to  see  the  sight  I  might  risk 
the  giving  my  vote,  I  abandoned  review,  mistress  and  King 
and  went  post  to  the  House  of  Lords  where  I  found  such  a 
phalanx  of  most  creditable  peers,  lawyers,  not  one  I  believe  on 
our  side.  Bishops  etc  united  against  us,  that  we  were  totally 
defeated,  and  from  what  I  observed  about  it  afterwards  I 
believe  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  among  us,  not  excepting 
Foley  himself,  who  in  our  cooler  moments  was  not  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself  and  I  hardly  ever  heard  the  circumstance 
mentioned  again.’ 

These  early  wild  oats,  balanced  though  they  were  by 
promise  of  better  things,  inspired  the  contemporary 
author  of  ‘Modern  Characters  by  Shakespeare’  to  apply 
to  him  Warwick’s  description  of  his  own  capacity  for 
judgement:2 

Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best. 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 

I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment. 

1  Holland  House  MSS.  The  Foley  bill,  though  introduced  on  4 
May,  was  not  voted  down  until  1 5  May.  Egremont  therefore  could 
have  stayed  to  see  the  review  and  still  have  been  in  time  to  vote. 

2  Henry  VI,  Part  I.  Act  ii.  Scene  4. 
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Though  referring  to  the  year  1778,  when  Egremont  was 
twenty-seven,  this  verdict  has  been  accepted  by  a  high 
authority  as  applicable  without  further  comment  to  his 
whole  life,  ending  sixty  years  later.  A  remarkable 
example  of  visiting  the  sins  of  youth  upon  age.1  To 
those  who  could  take  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  his 
achievements  he  appeared  to  be  observant,  sprightly  and 
accurate,  shrewd,  eccentric  and  benevolent,  well  grounded 
in  the  classics,  of  literary  habit  and  artistic  bent,  highly 
competent  in  business  and  in  all  practical  affairs,  a  leading 
landowner  and  agricultural  reformer,  intervening  spas¬ 
modically  but  generally  with  some  effect  in  national 
politics,  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  his  county  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  term,  and  a  winner  of  five  Derbys  and 
five  Oaks,  all  but  one  with  horses  bred  by  himself. 

Still,  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  reflected  the 
social  atmosphere  in  which  he  became  engaged  to  Lady 
Maria  Waldegrave.  After  being  in  love  with  her  for  some 
time  he  at  last  brought  himself  to  demand  her  hand.  He 
was  accepted,  and  on  5  July  1780,  the  two  families, 
including  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Maria’s 
mother  and  step-father,  went  to  Ranelagh  to  celebrate  the 
event.  The  company  there  was  all  agog  with  the  news; 
but  to  Egremont  their  demonstrations  served  as  a  warning 
of  what  one  aspect  of  marriage  to  a  step-daughter  of  a 
royal  duke  might  be.  However,  the  preliminaries  of  the 
wedding  were  set  in  train,  and  were  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  Horace  Walpole,  who  acted  for  Maria, 
observe  that  it  was  'pleasant  to  deal  in  this  way  and  not 
to  commence  union  with  a  family  as  if  one  was  under¬ 
mining  it’.  No  less  pleasant  was  the  reflection  that  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  to  marry  a 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Wyndham.  Everybody  therefore 
was  pleased  with  the  match,  except  Maria’s  mother  and 
Egremont.  The  Duchess  never  favoured  him,  and  there 

1  The  Complete  Peerage  as  edited  by  V.G. 
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was  no  lack  of  material  for  her  criticism;  while  Egre- 
mont’s  natural  shyness  and  dislike  of  publicity  caused 
him  to  shrink  more  and  more  from  his  commitment. 
‘All  forms  of  royalty  so  terrified  him  that  as  soon  as  he 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  family  he  was  driven  off.’ 
Maria  at  once  renounced  all  claim  to  him  and  ‘did  it  like 
an  angel  and  without  reproach’.1  Another  hindrance  was 
Lady  Melbourne.  Horace  Walpole  was  convinced  of  her 
guilt,  and  when  she  dined  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  August 
1783  put  her  to  sit  over  against  a  picture  of  Maria,  and 
enjoyed  her  obvious  embarrassment.  Her  son  William 
Lamb,  afterwards  2nd  Viscount  Melbourne,  had  been 
born  in  March  1779,  and  Egremont  was  reputed  to  be  his 
father.2 

Five  or  six  years  after  this  disaster  Egremont  formed  an 
unofficial  connexion  with  Elizabeth  Ilive,  whose  origin 
and  parentage  are  obscure.  Her  father  is  variously 
reported  to  have  served  on  the  staff  at  Westminster 
School,  to  have  been  a  Devonshire  farmer,  or  a  Surrey 
rector.  No  evidence  can  be  cited  to  support  any  one  of 
these  suppositions.  The  union,  while  it  lasted,  was  one 
of  affection,  though  not  of  exclusive  devotion;  for  there 
was  a  contemporary  liaison  with  Elizabeth  Fox,3  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Elizabeth  lived  at 
Petworth  first  as  ‘Miss  Ilive’.  Later  on  she  became  ‘Mrs. 

1  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox.  Edited  by  Lady  Ilchester 
and  Lord  Stavordale,  p.  308. 

2  Their  close  friendship,  and  the  remarkable  likeness  between 
them,  attested  by  Charles  Greville,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  Lord 
Holland,  are  evidences  for  this.  Lord  Melbourne,  however,  speci¬ 
fically  denied  the  story  when  he  showed  Landseer  the  portrait  of 
Egremont  at  Brocket.  Egremont  alluded  to  it  only  once,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Holland  describing  an  interview  with  William  IV,  in  which 
the  King  ‘repeated  his  praise  of  Melbourne  and  convinced  me  that 
he  was  sincere,  although  there  was  something  in  his  manner  which, 
without  anything  of  the  tacenda  locutus ,  seemed  to  imply  that  I  had 
more  than  a  common  interest  in  the  subject’. 

3  Elizabeth  Fox  is  said  to  have  been  ‘born  in  Brighton’. 
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Wyndham’,  and  finally,  after  her  marriage  in  July  1801, 
Countess  of  Egremont.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  found 
Egremont  ‘more  amiable  .  .  .  than  in  any  other  view’ 
when  in  company  of  his  children  by  her,  amongst  them 
being  included  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Fox.  They  were 
his  recognized  family.  The  military  services  of  the  sons 
in  the  Napoleonic  War  are  described  in  Chapter  XV. 

That  his  eldest  son,  who  was  to  inherit  the  greater  part 
of  his  estate,  would  not  also  acquire  his  titles  appears 
to  have  caused  Egremont  neither  embarrassment  nor 
regret.1  His  contempt  for  such  things  as  ‘ribbons  and 
higher  titles’ — objects  of  ambition  to  most  people — he 
attributed  to  ‘something  wrong  in  my  natural  construc¬ 
tion’.  He  repeatedly  refused  the  Garter,  and  expressed 
the  keenest  pleasure  when  Melbourne  ‘declined  being 
made  a  monkey  of  by  having  a  blue  ribbon  tied  over  his 
neck  and  his  nickname  changed  from  Viscount  to  Earl’. 
Elizabeth  shared  his  patronage  of  the  arts.  For  her  Blake 
completed  ‘The  Last  Judgement’,2  now  in  the  Petworth 
collection.  She  was  interested  also  in  scientific  subjects, 
and  designed  a  lever  for  lifting  heavy  weights  for  which 
she  received  a  silver  medal  from  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
On  1 6  July  1801  she  became  Egremont’s  lawful  wife, 
and  one  legitimate  daughter  was  born,  only  to  die  in 
infancy.  But  the  marriage  that  should  have  established 
her  position  destroyed  it.  An  adjustment  to  the  changed 

1  The  eldest  was  created  Baron  Leconfield  in  1859. 

2  There  is  no  evidence  that  Elizabeth  ever  received  Blake’s  dedi¬ 
cation  of  this  picture  to  her : 

The  caverns  of  the  grave  I’ve  seen. 

And  these  I  shewed  to  England’s  Queen; 

And  now  the  caves  of  hell  I  view, 

Whom  shall  I  dare  to  shew  them  to? 

What  mighty  soul  in  beauty’s  form 

Shall  dauntless  view  the  infernal  storm? 

Egremont’s  Countess  can  control 

The  flames  of  hell  that  round  me  roll. 
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circumstances  was  too  difficult.  A  deed  of  separation  and 
settlement  was  executed  in  May  1803,  and  she  left  Pet- 
worth  never  to  return.  She  lived  first  near  Harrow  until 
in  1807  Egremont  bought  Hurlingham  House  in  Fulham 
for  her  for  £18,000.  She  quitted  this  in  1815  and  moved 
to  Waterloo  Place,  where  she  died  in  1822.  She  was 
buried  at  St.  Decuman’s,  her  funeral  costing  her  husband 

£45°- 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  Egremont’s 
brothers,  Percy  and  Charles,  when  respectively  five  and 
three  years  of  age,  were  endowed  by  their  father  with  the 
reversions  of  West  Indian  sinecures.  Percy  thus  became 
Secretary  to  the  Governor,  Clerk  to  the  Council,  and 
Protonotary  of  Barbados,  and  Registrar  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Jamaica,  while  Charles  held  the  offices  of 
Secretary  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  Clerk  of  the  Enrol¬ 
ments,  and  Commissary  General  of  all  provisions  and 
stores  sent  from  England  for  the  forces  there.  Percy’s 
endowment  brought  him  in  about  £2,000  a  year.1 
Charles’s  secretaryship  and  clerkship  were  worth  a  clear 
£2,500  in  1812.  But  his  receipts  from  the  Commissary 
Generalship  were  more  doubtful  and  troublesome.  His 
deputy  was  a  Jamaican  merchant,  a  Mr.  Atkinson,  who, 
after  1779,  was  a^so  t^ie  island’s  Agent-General  with 
authority  to  charge  5  per  cent,  on  all  the  London  bills 

Percy  Deputy 

1  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  Clerk  to  the 
Council  and  Protonotary  ....  749  449 

Registrar  in  Chancery  .....  1,470  4,694 


2,219  5>I43 


Percy’s  average  receipt  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  was 
£1,860. 

The  value  of  these  sinecures  was  very  much  exaggerated.  Even 
Egremont  repeated  the  rumour  that  they  brought  in  £1 5,000  a  year, 
though  admitting  that  he  did  not  know  its  truth. 

Select  Committee  on  Sinecures,  1834,  App.  82:  P.R.O.,T.  94/201. 
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he  drew.  His  position  as  Agent-General  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  encroach  upon  Charles’s  patent  rights,  but  clearly  it 
weakened  them,  especially  during  the  interval  of  peace 
between  1783  and  1792.  They  were,  however,  seriously 
threatened  when  the  Jamaican  Government  undertook  to 
pay  for  the  subsistence  of  3,000  British  troops  in  the 
island,  for  only  in  war-time  did  the  number  exceed  3,000. 
Soon  afterwards  Atkinson  was  found  to  be  charging  his 
5  per  cent,  on  bills  drawn  for  the  excess  of  3,000  and  also 
to  be  pocketing  the  high  premium  at  which  bills  on 
London  could  be  sold  in  Jamaica.  When  the  Comptroller 
of  Army  Accounts  in  1802  brought  these  facts  to  the 
notice  of  the  Treasury,  Atkinson  at  once  undertook  to  do 
the  business  on  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  and  to  forgo 
any  premiums  on  bills.  His  offer  was  accepted.  What, 
then,  was  Charles’s  position?  The  Treasury  answered 
that  it  was  ‘to  be  ascertained  rather  by  himself  than  by 
the  public’,  depending  as  it  did  upon  ‘ancient  usage’. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  failed  to  get 
satisfaction. 1 

When  Percy  Thomond  died  intestate  in  1774  his  real 
estate  passed  to  Egremont,  who  thereupon  added  O’Brien 
to  his  name.  He  kept  the  Irish  portion  in  his  own  hands, 
as  is  described  in  the  next  chapter.  Shortgrove  Hall  and 
the  English  property  he  gave  to  his  brother  Percy,  who 
had  just  left  Westminster  after  being  captain  of  the 
School.  He  in  turn  sold  the  Hall  and  settled  at  Ickleton 
near  Cambridge.  His  literary  habits  are  attested  by  each 
of  his  three  houses  having  well-furnished  libraries, 
particularly  in  French  literature.  His  cellars  were  stocked 
with  a  wide  variety  of  wines.  Other  noticeable  entries  in 
his  post-mortem  inventory  are  eighty-eight  pairs  of 

1Add.  MSS.  38298,  ff.  24,  63;  P.R.O.,  T.  29/79,  97,  100,  142. 
Charles  Greville  succeeded  to  Charles’s  sinecure  in  1828  and  returned 
his  net  income  therefrom  in  1 83  3  as  £3,01 5 .  Select  Committee  on  Sine¬ 
cures ,  1834,  App.  p.  75. 
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stockings,  and  painting  materials.  As  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  chapter,  he  embarked  on  a  political  career,  being 
returned  for  Chichester  in  the  Whig  interest.  But  his  anti¬ 
war  attitude  cut  it  short.  He  never  married,  neither  did 
he  leave  any  offspring,  despite  the  permanent  companion¬ 
ship  of  Elizabeth  Jones.  He  was  more  suited  to  politics 
than  was  his  brother  Charles,  who  nevertheless  had  an 
embarrassing  choice  of  constituencies  and  submitted  to 
being  a  member  of  Parliament  for  seventeen  years.  His 
connexion  with  Mrs.  Sophia  Hodges  was  again  of  the 
left-hand  kind,  but  gave  him  descendants.  His  daughter 
Caroline  was  the  mother  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Harrington. 
His  son  Charles  and  his  grandson  Percy  were  colonels 
in  the  army,  and  his  great-grandson  Percy  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 1 

The  youngest  brother,  William  Frederick,  was  ushered 
into  the  world  with  much  ceremony,  King  George  and 
Queen  Charlotte  personally  standing  as  sponsors  when 
he  was  christened  in  Egremont  House  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol.2  After  serving  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  with 
whom  he  did  duty  in  the  Gordon  Riots,  he  left  the  army 
in  1784  to  marry  Frances  Mary  Harford,  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Baltimore,  after  her  marriage 
with  a  Mr.  Morris  had  been  annulled.  Living  unemployed 
at  Bignor  near  Petworth,  they  spent  much  of  their  time 
abroad,  and  William’s  sympathy  with  the  earlier  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  French  Revolution  are  said  to  have 
caused  him  to  join  the  Jacobin  Club  before  it  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  fanatics.  Thereafter  no  one  was  more 
violently  opposed  to  Jacobinism,  and  his  service  as 
British  Envoy  to  Tuscany  after  1794,  described  in  Chapter 
XIV,  gave  him  many  opportunities  to  indulge  his 

1  He  died  at  Nairobi  in  Sept.  1947.  The  Times  obituary  notice.  In 
1801  Charles  married  Lady  Anne  Lambton,  mother  of  the  famous 
Lord  Durham. 

2  A  full  account  in  the  Greville  Papers ,  ii.  50-2. 
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antagonism.  His  marriage  was  tempestuous  and  unhappy. 
Frances  Alary  was  a  frail  human  craft,  having  neither 
rudder  nor  anchor.  She  was  miserable  at  Bignor  and  not 
less  so  in  Florence,  where  she  became  intimate  with  the 
equally  erratic  Lord  Wycombe.  William,  however,  was 
non-suited  in  the  action  he  brought  against  his  supplanter, 
while  his  wife  was  reduced  by  her  new  consort  to  ‘a  state 
bordering  on  mental  derangement’.  Her  son  by  William 
Frederick  became  the  4th  and  last  Earl  of  Egremont.  He 
is  referred  to  hereafter  as  ‘Wyndham’,  the  name  by  which 
he  was  known  by  his  relatives.  His  service  in  the  Navy 
is  related  in  Chapter  XV.  Meanwhile  his  father  formed  an 
alliance,  legalized  after  his  wife’s  death  in  1822,  with 
Julia  Konstancia,  widow  of  Count  Spyterki,  a  Polish 
nobleman  whose  family  estate  had  become  Austrian  in 
the  partition  of  1795.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Arthur,  who 
became  a  Major-General  in  the  Indian  Army  and  served 
in  the  Alutiny  with  distinction.  And  his  son,  William, 
was  Consul-General  at  Boston.  He  died  in  his  ninety- 
third  year  in  1930. 

Thus  much  of  the  Sussex  family.  We  now  turn  to  those 
of  Dinton  and  St.  Edmund’s  College.  Their  marriages, 
be  it  noted,  were  less  fragile,  nevertheless  in  two  cases  the 
offspring  seem  not  to  have  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 
Wadham  of  the  College,  whose  home  life  in  Salisbury 
and  service  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  were  referred  to  in 
Chapter  X,  lived  with  Sarah  Leander,  and  no  evidence  of 
their  marriage  exists  save  an  affidavit  sworn  by  her  a 
month  after  his  death,  in  which  she  is  described  as  his 
‘lawful  widow  and  relict’.  Inheriting  from  his  father, 
from  Thomas  of  Hammersmith,  and  from  Wadham  of 
Eversley,  Wadham’s  circumstances  became  very  com¬ 
fortable,  and  leaving  the  army  in  1771  he  set  up  in 
Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  with  Sarah.  Their  relation¬ 
ship  was  at  any  rate  exclusive  and  permanent,  being 
cemented  by  a  family  of  three  sons  and  six  daughters. 
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The  second  son,  Charles,  served  in  the  Scots  Greys  at 
Waterloo,  being  severely  wounded.  After  he  had  retired 
from  the  army  he  became  .Keeper  of  the  Regalia  at  the 
Tower  until  he  died  in  1872.1  His  nephew,  Pen’s  third 
son,  Lieut. -General  Thomas  Norton  Wyndham,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  made  a  prisoner  of  war  soon  after  he 
joined  his  regiment  in  the  Peninsula,  as  is  recorded  in 
Chapter  XV.  He  left  a  family,  recorded  in  his  will  as 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.2 

In  the  following  chapters  the  parliamentary  careers  of 
Pen  and  of  his  son  Wadham  are  touched  on.  To  Pen 
politics  was  a  secondary  interest.  At  heart  he  was  an 
antiquary  as  is  shown  in  his  book  Wiltshire  extracted  from 
Domesday  Book. 

‘Though  the  labour  of  transcribing  and  translating  the  original 
text  was  of  the  dullest  nature,  yet  the  editor  cheerfully  entered 
upon  the  task  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  utility,  and  with  the 
pleasing  expectation  that  he  may,  in  consequence  of  it,  soon  see 
the  history  of  his  native  County.’ 

And  so  it  was;  for  the  book  and  other  materials  he  had 
collected  became,  after  his  death,  foundation-stones  of 
Hoare’s  monumental  history.  His  Tour  througf  Monmouth¬ 
shire  and  Wt ales ,  with  illustrations  by  Grimm,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  his  second  visit  in  1777,  was  written  with 
the  laudable  purpose  of  drawing  his  countrymen’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  attractions  of  that  country  for  tourists.  He  met 
there  not  a  single  party  of  pleasure,  owing,  he  conceived, 
to  a  mistaken  notion  that  its  roads  were  impracticable,  its 
inns  intolerable,  and  its  people  insolent  and  brutish.  On 
the  contrary,  he  found  the  roads  on  level  ground  excellent 
and  in  mountainous  country  as  good  as  Nature  would 
allow.  The  inns,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  comfortable, 
and  the  inhabitants,  far  from  being  brutish,  were  civil  and 
obliging. 

1  Tke  Times  obituary,  17  Feb.  1872.  2  P.C.C.  Vaughan  731. 
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For  us  the  interest  in  the  book  lies  not  in  its  topo¬ 
graphical  descriptions,  but  in  the  opinions  and  disserta¬ 
tions  it  contains  on  such  subjects  as  the  spread  of  Non¬ 
conformity,  the  errors  of  the  educational  system  of 
England,  and  the  persistent  recession  of  the  sea.  At 
Haverfordwest  he  was  distressed  to  find  that  Methodism 
had  ‘extended  its  baneful  influence  even  to  this  remote 
angle  of  our  island’.  Both  chapels  of  Wesleyan  and  Lady 
Huntingdon  persuasions  were  crowded,  ‘whether  from 
superstition  or  curiosity’  he  would  not  venture  to  say. 
Nor  would  he  adopt  the  vulgar  opinion  that  it  was  due  to 
the  neglect  of  the  pastors  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
was  a  fact  that  had  to  be  noted  with  regret.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  facility  with  which  boys  of  the  ‘wretched 
town  of  Dolgelly’  in  Merioneth,  and  of  other  retired 
places,  spoke  English  was  to  him  ‘a  matter  of  some 
speculation’.  He  learned  on  inquiry  that  there  were 
English  schools  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
their  masters,  ‘waiving  the  pedantic  mode  of  grammatical 
instruction’,  made  their  scholars  repeat  short  sentences 
which,  being  gradually  extended,  soon  taught  them  to 
converse  in  this  foreign  tongue.  Faced  with  this  success, 
he  could  not  avoid  ‘making  some  reflections  on  the 
tedious  system  of  our  modern  education  which  requires 
the  space  of  eight  or  ten  years  in,  what  is  commonly 
called,  grounding  the  scholar  in  Greek  and  Latin’.  Why 
should  so  many  years  be  employed  upon  the  former  when 
one  or  two  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  latter? 

‘The  principles  of  grammar  ought  rather  to  be  explained  to 
the  upper  classes  [of  a  school];  they  may  be  sufficiently  in¬ 
telligible  to  them.  But  the  child,  ignorant  of  their  utility  and 
finding  the  first  steps  to  learning  dark  and  intricate,  justly 
supposes  the  whole  road  to  be  of  the  same  rugged  nature,  and 
therefore  rarely  pursues  it,  but  with  the  utmost  unwillingness 
and  disgust.’ 

His  speculation  on  the  recession  of  the  sea  arose  from 
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observing  how  distant  were  the  walls  of  Flint  Castle  from 
the  shore,  whereas  ships  had  once  anchored  under  them. 
Were  not  Winchelsea,  Porchester,  and  Wareham  formerly 
ports,  and  yet  their  lowest  foundations  were  now  high 
above  the  high-water  mark?  Were  not  the  marshes  of 
Romney  and  the  Fens  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge  once 
sea?  These  recessions  could  not  be  due  to  sea  incursions 
elsewhere,  for  the  ‘swallowing  up  of  land  by  the  sea  must 
rather  raise  the  level  everywhere  than  lower  it  in  some 
places’. 

‘We  may  therefore,  I  think,  not  unreasonably  conclude  that 
the  waters  have,  from  the  beginning  gradually  subsided  and 
that  they  still  continue  to  subside.  This  globe  may  thus  in 
due  time  be  qualified  to  suffer  that  prophetical  dissolution 
which  by  the  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  writers  is  announced 
will  be  by  an  universal  conflagration. 

Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  coeli 
Ardeat.’1 

Wadham,  unlike  his  father,  was  a  politician — a  Tory 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  parliamentary  reform.  Yet  he  survived  his  defeat  on 
both  these  questions  and  held  one  of  the  Salisbury  seats 
until  his  death  in  1843.  As  he  left  no  children,  his  estate, 
after  his  wife’s  death,  passed,  under  his  father’s  will,  to 
the  descendants  of  his  sister,  Caroline  Frances,  who 
had  married  in  1797  Lieut. -Colonel  John  Campbell  of 
Dunoon,  they  having  fulfilled  the  condition  of  assuming 
the  name  of  Wyndham. 

The  story  of  the  rectors  who  came  from  Dinton  leaves 
a  welcome  feeling  of  stability.  The  Rev.  John,  the 
youngest  son  of  William  (2),  in  1775  became  rector  of 
Corton  Denham  in  Somerset,  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the 
Portmans.  Dying  in  1816,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 

1  Ovid,  Metamorphoses  i.  257.  Jupiter  threatens  to  destroy  the 
world  for  its  wickedness.  The  time  would  come  when  ‘  land  and 
sea  and  heaven’s  palace  should  be  assailed  with  flame  and  blaze’. 
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nephew,  the  Rev.  John  Heathcote,  the  fifth  son  of 
William  (3),  who  held  it  until  1852 — the  tenures  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  uncle  thus  covering  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  Rev.  Thomas,  second  son  of  William  (3), 
entered  into  the  living  of  Pimperne  in  1805,  again  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Portmans.  He  died  there,  aged 
ninety-one,  in  1862.  The  Rev.  John,  the  fifth  son  of 
William  (4),  was  appointed  curate  to  his  cousin,  the  Rev. 
Wadham  Knatchbull,  in  Sutton  Mandeville,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  rector  in  1840  on  the  presentation  of  his 
nephew  William  (5).  He  remained  rector  until  1897. 

The  omission  of  the  law  as  a  profession  is  noticeable 
in  these  as  compared  with  former  generations.  None 
followed  the  example  of  Lord  Wyndham  of  Finglass. 
Wadham,  the  third  son  of  William  (3),  joined  the  Treasury 
when  twenty-one  in  1793.  Sixteen  years  later  he  had 
risen  to  be  one  of  the  senior  clerks  of  the  Revenue 
Department.  Then  his  health,  despite  courses  of  cold 
sea-bathing  and  open-air  exercises,  obliged  him  to  retire 
on  a  pension  of  three-quarters  of  his  salary. 1  His  brother 
George  was  a  banker  in  Lombard  Street,  but  suffered 
disaster,  as  did  so  many  others  of  that  profession,  in  the 
economic  blizzard  after  the  Napoleonic  War,  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Chapter  XVII.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  farmed  with  his  two  elder  sons  at  Rounhill  in  Somer¬ 
set.2  His  youngest  boy  joined  the  Bengal  army  and  was 
killed  in  the  Khyber  Pass  on  24  October  1841.  The 
Ghilzies  cut  off  his  head  and  set  it  up  as  a  mark  to  throw 
stones  at.3  The  youngest  brother,  Charles,  married  his 
first  cousin,  Maria  Frances  Heathcote,  in  1824,  thus 
forging  the  second  link  with  that  family.  Next  year  he 
bought  Donhead  Hall  through  the  trustees  of  his  marriage 
settlement.  William  (5)  followed  his  example  by  marrying 

1  P.R.O.,  T./29/91,  93. 

2  Dinton-Dalwood  Letters. 

3  V.  C.  P.  Hodson,  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Artny. 
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Ellen  Heathcote,  a  second  cousin.  And  his  son,  Hugh, 
completed  the  chain  with  his  first  cousin  Maria : 


Sir  Thomas  Heathcote 
2nd  Bart. 


Sir  William 


Elizabeth  =  William  (3) 

1739-85 


Rev.  Samuel  Maria  Frances  = 


Charles  of 

Donhead 

1783-1846 


Col.  W.  A.  Heathcote 


El 


en  = 


William  (5) 
1796-1862 


Maria  =  Hugh 

1 83 9-98 


William  (4) 
1769-1841 


Some  particulars  of  the  share  of  William  (4)  and  his 
family  in  elections  and  other  Wiltshire  incidents  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  are  given  in  Chapters  XVII  and 
XVIII.  He  continued  the  development  of  his  estates  that 
had  been  inaugurated  by  his  father,  performing  all  the 
duties  which  ‘devolve  on  our  territorial  aristocracy5.1  He 
was  second-in-command  of  the  West  Wiltshire  Yeomanry, 
raised  in  1803,  sheriff  of  his  county  in  1814,  and  Mayor 
of  Wilton  in  1828-9.  Of  his  six  sons,  George  emigrated 
to  New  South  Wales  in  1827,  and  so  set  an  example  that 
was  followed  by  several  of  his  relatives.  His  experiences 
during  his  first  decade  as  an  Australian  are  alluded  to  in 
Chapter  XVIII,  a  rough  diary  kept  by  him  during  these 
years  having  been  preserved.  Even  more  fortunate  for 
this  book  are  the  letters  his  parents,  his  two  brothers, 
William  (5)  and  Alexander,  and  his  sisters,  Mary  Anne, 
Ella  and  Charlotte,  wrote  to  him  from  Dinton.  Extracts 

1  Thus  Hoare’s  Wiltshire. 
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from  them  were  privately  printed  in  Sydney,  and  give  a 
lively  picture  of  the  Dinton  home.  Hunting  was  the 
favourite  diversion  of  the  male  members  of  the  family. 
Indeed,  Alexander,  after  he  had  sold  out  of  the  Scots 
Greys  for  £3,750  and  gone  on  half  pay  (‘I  did  not  like 
selling  out  altogether,  I  thought  rank  was  a  thing  of 
consequence’),  is  said  to  have  been  equally  happy  killing 
rats  as  foxes.  He  was  known  in  the  family  as  the  ‘rat¬ 
catcher’,  having  been  discovered  so  employed  in  his 
oldest  raiment  when  he  should  have  been  dressed  in  his 
best  giving  his  daughter  away  in  matrimony.  No  one 
knew  more  about  breeding  hounds  than  did  his  younger 
brother  Francis,  while  William  (5)  had  a  pack  in  the  New 
Forest.  In  1833  his  father  went  to  the  meet  accompanied 
by  a  cavalcade  of  sons  and  grandsons  numbering  ten.1 
Charlotte,  on  the  other  hand,  was  relieved  when  someone 
came  to  stay  who  could  converse  on  some  other  subject. 
Next  to  hunting  was  partridge-shooting,  with  bags  far 
larger  than  those  shot  at  Exton.  The  famous  season  of 
1828  yielded  over  400  brace. 

1  Ten  is  the  number  stated  in  the  letter.  But  according  to  existing 
records  it  seems  the  number  should  be  eight. 
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I 

Egremont  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  two 
months  after  he  came  of  age,  but  his  attendance 
during  the  next  four  years  was  limited  to  the  four 
days’  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  for  bigamy.  He  was 
aroused  from  this  political  lethargy  by  the  situation  in 
America  and  by  the  report  that  France  was  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the  revolted  colonies.  On  30  May  he  listened 
to  Chatham  pleading  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  he 
witnessed  the  famous  death  scene  on  7  April  1778.  With 
other  Whig  peers  he  protested  against  the  Government’s 
American  policy,  and  he  shocked  his  Whig  friend  James 
Hare  by  asserting  that  England  might  just  as  well  be  a 
province  of  France  as  not.  Hare  attributed  the  remark  to 
affectation,  but  it  was  in  keeping  with  contemporary 
extreme  Whig  exuberance  and  echoed  the  American  view 
that  submission  to  King  Louis  could  be  no  worse  than 
subjection  to  King  George  if  both  levied  taxes  without 
consent.  When  Spain  declared  war  in  1779  Egremont 
signed  another  protest  against  wasting  the  Empire’s 
strength  in  civil  war  and  demanding  complete  changes  of 
policy  in  America,  Ireland,  and  at  home.  His  brother 
Charles,  who  had  joined  the  Coldstream  Guards  in 
March  1778,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  in  1780, 
being  then  not  yet  twenty,  began  to  canvass  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  New  Shoreham  in  the  opposition  interest. 

New  Shoreham  had  become  notorious  through  its 
voters  having  formed  themselves  into  a  ‘Christian  Club’ 
to  sell  the  seat  to  the  highest  bidder  and  share  the  pro- 
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ceeds.  The  scandal  produced  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
include  within  its  political  boundaries  the  more  reliable 
forty-shilling  freeholders  of  the  Rape  of  Bramber.1  In 
1774  Charles  Goring  of  Wiston  and  Sir  John  Shelley  of 
Michaelgrove,  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  had  been  returned. 
Goring  would  not  stand  again,  and  Charles  aspired  to 
replace  him.  But  the  intervention  of  France  and  Spain, 
both  despotic  monarchies  incongruously  leagued  with 
George  Ill’s  rebellious  American  subjects,  altered  his 
plans,  for  it  implied  that  an  invasion  of  England  might  be 
imminent.  As  a  precaution,  the  Government  went  to 
Parliament  for  power  compulsorily  to  double  the  strength 
of  the  militia.  The  Commons  agreed.  The  Lords, 
Egremont  assisting,  eliminated  the  compulsion  and  re¬ 
duced  the  measure  to  one  empowering  the  Lords  Lieu¬ 
tenant  to  accept  an  unlimited  number  of  volunteers  and  to 
appoint  officers  to  command  them.2  In  accordance  with 
this  voluntary  principle,  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  and  of 
Ancaster,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  fresh  from  entering 
upon  their  titles  and  estates,  each  offered  to  raise  and 
equip  a  regiment  of  foot  at  his  own  expense.3  Charles 
was  promoted  to  a  commission  in  the  Duke  of  Ancaster’s, 
which  was  numbered  the  90th  Regiment  of  Foot.  Early 
in  1780  it  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  went 
with  it. 

Charles’s  younger  brother,  William  Frederick,  was  an 
ensign  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  when,  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  2  June  1780,  a  crowd  of  several  thousands 
marshalled  themselves  in  St.  George’s  Fields  preparatory 
to  marching  to  Westminster  under  Lord  George  Gordon 
to  protest  to  Parliament  against  the  reliefs  recently  granted 
to  Roman  Catholics.  On  the  way  they  committed  un¬ 
speakable  indignities  on  such  distinguished  persons  as 

1  1 1  George  III,  c.  55. 

2  19  George  III,  c.  71;  Pari.  Hist.  xx.  1008. 

3  P.R.O.,  W.O.  1/616,  f.  209. 
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they  happened  to  meet  and  during  that  night  many  more 
alarming  atrocities.  The  next  day  and  Sunday  were  com¬ 
paratively  calm.  But  on  Monday  Roman  Catholic  property 
was  destroyed  at  Moorfields,  and  on  Tuesday  the  mob 
operated  in  the  direction  of  Smithfield  and  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
On  that  day  the  military  were  distributed  at  strategic 
points  in  the  City,  the  Coldstream  Guards  being  posted 
in  the  Tower.  That  evening  at  eight  o’clock  William 
Frederick  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a  picket  without 
apparently  any  specific  instructions,  and  unfortunately 
the  report  he  sent  in  on  his  return  to  the  Tower  at  ten 
the  next  morning  contains  only  a  bare  statement  of  where 
he  went,  without  any  comments  on  what  he  saw.  His 
first  point  was  the  Mansion  House,  where  he  waited  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  then  conducted  to  St.  Paul’s 
by  Alderman  Pugh.  From  there  he  was  sent  back  at  once 
to  the  Mansion  House,  and  so  to  Newgate,  which  the 
mob  had  just  attacked  and  burnt,  releasing  300  prisoners. 
From  Newgate  he  was  ordered  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
proceed  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  he  remained  until 
the  rioters  attacked  the  Poultry  Compter  Prison,  inhabited 
mostly  by  debtors,  to  whose  rescue  the  picket  marched 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Twisleton.  Having 
quieted  this  disturbance,  it  retired  to  the  Grocers’  Hall, 
and  there  remained  until  ordered  back  to  the  Tower.1 

Lord  North’s  Government  had  stirred  up  this  demon¬ 
stration  of  mob  violence  by  granting  certain  reliefs  to 
Roman  Catholics.  Moreover,  it  was  as  hotly  assailed  as 
was  Walpole’s  for  being  kept  in  office  only  by  improper 
influence  and  public  apathy.  In  Walpole’s  time  Sir 
William  Wyndham  had  lamented  the  seeming  indifference 
of  the  landed  gentry  to  this  state  of  affairs.  Burke  now 
set  about  inspiring  their  grandsons  to  active  opposition 
by  impressing  on  them  that  the  defence  of  their  liberties 
required  an  organized  party.  Bolingbroke  and  Sir 

1  P.R.O.,  W.O.  34/103,  f.  57. 
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William  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  and  had  formed 
a  loose  coalition  of  two  sections  united  only  in  opposing 
Walpole.  Burke  recommended  a  party  acting  together  on 
agreed  principles  under  the  leadership  of  Rockingham. 
For  its  success  the  movement  required  also  popular 
support. — ‘If  the  people’,  Burke  exclaimed,  ‘are  not 
true  to  themselves  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  us  to  save  them.’ 
Hence  the  cause  was  accompanied  by  an  agitation  for 
parliamentary  reform,  of  which  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wyvill,  a  Yorkshire  landowner,  became  the  centre.  At  a 
great  meeting  in  York  at  the  end  of  1779  a  monster 
petition  to  Parliament  was  signed  by  9,000  gentlemen, 
clergy,  and  freeholders,  including  seven  Rockingham 
Whig  peers,  Egremont  amongst  them.  Property  of  the 
annual  value  of  £ 800,000  gave  the  meeting  its  status; 
and  in  a  letter  afterwards  written  to  the  chairman,  the 
seven  peers  carefully  guarded  themselves  against  the 
imputation  that  they  were  unconstitutionally  seeking  to 
collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the  people  themselves 
instead  of  from  their  representatives : 

‘The  interposidon  of  the  body  of  the  people  of  property 
in  this  country  in  their  affairs  is  naturally  rare;  no  arts  of 
designing  men  for  their  own  private  purposes  can  produce  it, 
but,  while  the  true  character  of  an  Englishman  is  at  all  kept  up 
in  this  country,  that  interposition  must  happen  when  it  is  really 
called  for,  and  then  no  artifice  can  prevent  it.  Peers  and  the 
more  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  instead  of  being 
constrained  or  superseded  in  their  parliamentary  capacity  by 
such  respectable  interposition,  will  be  greatly  animated  and 
assisted  by  it,  if  they  mean  to  do  their  duty.’ 

On  this  understanding  they  could  continue  to  patronize 
the  movement. 

In  February  4,000  inhabitants  of  Westminster  were 
summoned  by  advertisement  to  protest  against  waste  of 
public  money  and  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  similar  bodies  elsewhere.  Egremont  was 
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a  member,  and  had  amongst  his  colleagues  John  Wilkes 
and  Alderman  Sawbridge.  A  similar  meeting  at  Lewes 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reforms,  and 
scrutinized  the  votes  of  all  Sussex  peers  and  commoners. 
Egremont’s  record  was  approved.  He  and  his  brother 
Charles  were  on  the  Executive  Committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  work.  Among  their  colleagues 
were  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  whose  son  Godfrey  after¬ 
wards  became  the  bete  noir  of  County  politics.  Pen  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Wiltshire  Committee.  The 
Dintons  abstained.1 

Unfortunately  these  incipient  politics  were  interrupted 
for  Egremont  by  the  breaking  off  of  his  engagement  with 
Lady  Maria.  The  next  year  for  him  was  a  complete 
political  blank.  But  he  re-emerged  in  1782,  and  was  in  the 
House  on  18  February  to  join  in  protesting  against  the 
peerage  conferred  on  Lord  George  Germain.  A  month 
later  his  brother  Percy  came  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  time  to  vote  for  the  motion  of  no  confidence  that  led  to 
North’s  resignation.  Percy  had  been  returned  in  a  by- 
election  for  Chichester  after  a  hard  contest  against  Bryan 
Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies.  Nominated 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  patronage  of  the 
borough  was  being  challenged  by  its  enlarged  population, 
he  won  by  only  247  to  239,  and  narrowly  escaped  an 
election  petition  on  the  same  plea  as  that  brought  against 
Sir  Edward  Wyndham  and  William  Helyar  in  1689. 

Lord  North  being  dismissed,  the  Rockingham  Whigs 
now  had  power  for  the  second  time,  and  Egremont’s 
attendances  again  became  frequent.  They  included  even 
the  day  he  won  his  first  Derby  with  Assassin.  But  the 
Ministry  was  not  inspired  by  Burke’s  doctrine  of  agreed 
principles.  Nor  was  its  ostensible  leader  capable  of 
leadership.  After  his  death  on  1  July  it  was  evident  that 

1  Wyvill,  Political  Papers ,  i.  44-5,  170-9,  180-4.  Add.  MSS. 
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the  seed  had  fallen  on  barren  ground  hardened  by  non- 
party  usage  and  inclination.  Even  young  William  Wind¬ 
ham  of  Felbrigg,  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Burke,  was 
of  opinion  that  ‘the  only  hope  of  keeping  the  troops 
together’  lay  in  withdrawing  them  from  action  till  they 
had  recovered  their  spirits 1 — fatal  advice  recalling  former 
secessions.  Moreover  a  divergence  of  view  had  developed 
on  the  demand  for  parliamentary  reform.  Neither  the 
Sussex  nor  the  Wiltshire  Committee  could  agree  on 
supporting  Wyvill’s  programme.  Attacking  economic 
abuses  was  easy.  Unanimity  on  remedies  was  more 
difficult.  The  radical  Duke  of  Richmond  was  obliged  to 
abandon  further  action  in  Sussex  ‘while  men’s  minds  are 
so  divided  on  what  is  proper  to  be  recommended’,  while 
the  Committee  impotently  referred  the  problem  ‘to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament’.  A  County  meeting  in  Wiltshire 
resolved  that  anyone  appointed  to  meet  any  other 
Association  should  be  restrained  to  promoting  public 
economy  only.2 

No  one  was  more  inclined  to  follow  William  Wind¬ 
ham’s  advice  than  was  Egremont.  After  the  King  had 
slipped  in  Shelburne  and  Pitt,  he  retired  to  Petworth. 
The  much-abused  Fox-North  coalition  that  followed 
attracted  him  to  only  five  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
during  its  brief  existence — and  of  these  two  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  India  Bills.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
supported  them;  indeed,  Fox  once  remarked  that  he 
valued  no  one’s  opinion  on  them  more.  He  was  in  the 
House  on  9  December  when  they  were  introduced  and 
again  on  the  15  th  for  the  first  day  of  the  second  reading 
debate.  He  was  absent  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
division  was  taken.  Wraxall  declares  that  he  was  one  of 
the  peers  who  withdrew  their  support  in  response  to  the 

1  Amyot,  Speeches  of  Rt.  Hon.  William  Windham ,  i.  16. 

2  Wyvill,  Political  Papers,  ii.  18-22,  124-5.  Copies  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  General  Meetings  of  the  County  of  Wilts. 
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King’s  expostulations,  and  the  statement  is  borne  out  by 
the  record  of  his  attendances.  His  withdrawal  was  logical, 
for  the  Bills  were  open  to  the  criticism  of  invading  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  so  disturbing  the  balance 
of  the  constitution  by  naming  the  first  Commissioners  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  making  them  irremovable  save  by  an 
address  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  Moreover,  only 
Government  supporters  were  named.  Hence  the  King’s 
interference  aroused  no  popular  indignation.  The  City  of 
London  thanked  him  for  having  saved  the  country  from  a 
subversion  of  its  polity.  After  he  had  dismissed  the 
coalition  despite  its  majority  in  the  Commons  and  made 
Pitt  Prime  Minister,  the  country  confirmed  both  actions 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  well-managed  general  election  of 
1784.  Among  the  new  Minister’s  supporters  was  Charles 
Edwin  of  Dunraven  and  Clearwell,  now  member  for 
Glamorgan.  In  the  opposition  was  William  Windham  of 
Felbrigg.  Percy  did  not  again  contest  Chichester.  He 
was  out  of  Parliament  until  1790.  He  would  have  been  in 
the  Opposition. 

After  Pitt’s  accession  to  power  Egremont  rarely  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  disliked  the  Prime  Minister, 
was  ready  to  believe  stories  to  his  discredit,1  and  had 
little  confidence  in  his  colleagues.  He  was  stirred  to  take 
part  again  only  when  the  King’s  fit  of  madness  in  the 
winter  of  1788-9  raised  constitutional  issues  on  the 
appointment  of  a  Regent.  The  incapacity  of  the  Crown 
was  a  heaven-sent  gift  for  the  Whigs.  They  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  customary  reversionary  interest  in  the  heir- 
apparent’s  succession  to  the  throne.  They  now  seemed 
on  the  point  of  providentially  gathering  the  fruits. 
Egremont  had  no  desire  to  share  in  them.  But  he  saw  no 

1  When  Pitt  was  at  Walmer  recovering  from  his  attacks  of  head¬ 
ache  in  the  autumn  of  1797  Egremont  wrote  to  Young — ‘I  hear 
that  W  Pitt  is  always  at  Walmer  Castle  shooting  and  drinking 
(pretty  employment  in  these  times)\  Add.  MSS.  35127 ,  f.  456. 
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reason  why  the  Prince  should  be  curtailed  in  exercising 
the  royal  functions  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Ministry. 
He  therefore  supported  Lord  Rawdon’s  motion  that 
Parliament  should  require  the  Prince  to  assume  them 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Convention  had  invited  William 
and  Mary.  William  Windham  of  Felbrigg  followed  in 
the  same  line.  Charles  Edwin  was  for  Pitt. 1 

A  year  later  Egremont  appeared  for  the  first  and  only 
time  as  a  close  borough  patron.  He  had  acquired  Mid¬ 
hurst  from  the  executors  of  the  7th  Lord  Montagu  of 
Cowdray  for  £40,000,  meaning  to  restore  it  to  his  family 
whenever  they  could  afford  to  repurchase  it.  It  was  an 
attractive  possession  for  anyone  with  political  ambitions, 
its  patron  owning  all  the  burgage  rights  and  being  the 
only  voter.  He  nominated  his  two  brothers  Percy  and 
Charles.  Charles  had  returned  from  the  West  Indies  after 
being  there  a  year.  His  regiment  had  been  quartered  in 
St.  Lucia,2  and  there  decimated  by  malaria.  He  himself 
had  caught  the  infection  and  now  suffered  from  the 
effects.  Having  left  the  army,  he  embarked  on  racing  and 
politics,  the  former  from  preference,  the  latter  as  ‘a  pre¬ 
destined  parliament  man’,  although,  as  Egremont  re¬ 
marked,  he  was  both  ‘unfitted  for  it  and  detested  it’. 
Still,  he  submitted  to  it  for  seventeen  years,  and  had  a 
gratifying  choice  of  seats.  When  returned  for  Midhurst 
he  was  elected  also  for  Tavistock  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  chose  to  sit  for  Midhurst,  but 
five  years  later  removed  to  New  Shoreham.  Here  the 
situation  had  been  transformed  since  1779  by  Egremont 
having  bought  from  Sir  John  Shelley’s  executors  the 
Applesham  and  Sullington  Manor  farms,  covering  close 
on  2,000  acres,  and  by  the  nth  Duke  of  Norfolk  having 
succeeded  to  his  title.  The  Duke  was  a  combatant  Foxite 

1  Pari.  Hist,  xxvii.  891.  Edwin  resigned  in  1789  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Thomas,  who  retained  the  seat  until  1814. 

2  St.  Lucia  was  recaptured  from  the  French  in  Dec.  1778. 
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whose  revolutionary  toast  ‘Our  Sovereign’s  health  the 
Majesty  of  the  People’  at  a  radical  banquet  in  1798  was  to 
lose  him  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  With  him  and  Egremont  as  the  two  largest 
landowners  the  election  of  1 790  was  ‘a  perfect  victory’  for 
the  Whigs.  One  of  the  members  then  elected  dying  in 
1795,  Charles  was  returned  unopposed  in  his  place. 

Three  years  previously  the  great  split  in  the  Whig 
party  over  the  French  Revolution  had  occurred.  Charles 
followed  Egremont,  who,  with  other  Whig  peers,  crossed 
over  to  support  Pitt’s  proclamation  of  May  1792  against 
wicked  and  seditious  writings.  Percy  remained  faithful 
to  Fox’s  leadership.  The  Rockingham  agitation  of  1779, 
radical  though  it  seemed  to  some  critics,  was  at  any  rate 
founded  on  the  landed  interest  and  was  aimed  at  a 
menace  from  above.  A  more  terrifying  threat  had  now 
arisen  from  below.  The  Revolution  and  Thomas  Paine’s 
Rights  of  Man ,  the  second  part  of  which  had  just  been 
published,  were  based  on  vague  abstractions  leading  no 
man  knew  whither.  ‘The  preservation  of  unity’  against 
them  became  for  Egremont  the  paramount  consideration. 
Percy,  on  the  other  hand,  ‘sensed  something  mysterious’ 
in  the  war  and  blamed  Ministers  for  ‘making  no  allowance 
for  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  France  was 
placed’.1  He  announced  that  he  would  vote  for  Fox’s 
resolution  accusing  the  Government  of  aggression  even 
if  he  were  in  a  minority  of  five.  He  was  not  reduced  to 
this  heroic  extremity.  He  had  forty-five  companions,  and 
the  number  rose  to  eighty-five  two  years  later  on  a 
resolution  of  Charles  Grey’s  in  favour  of  peace.  On  the 
following  day  Egremont  helped  to  defeat  the  same 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords — an  example  of  a  borough 
patron  and  his  nominee  voting  on  opposite  sides  without 
recriminations.  Here  Percy’s  brief  parliamentary  career 
ended.  Egremont  had  sold  Midhurst  for  £34,000  to 

1  Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  378. 
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Robert  Smith,  banker  and  strong  Pittite — soon  after¬ 
wards  to  become  Baron  Carrington.1 

In  Wiltshire  on  the  war  issue  the  county  was  for  Pitt, 
Salisbury  for  Fox.  The  one  exception  to  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  proves  its  validity.  Immediately  after  Pen  became  a 
Knight  of  the  Shire  in  1795  he  voted  with  Fox.  He  never 
did  so  again.  Moreover,  in  the  previous  year  his  local 
status  had  marked  him  out  to  command  the  Salisbury 
troop  of  the  Wiltshire  Yeomanry  raised  against  the  threat 
of  French  invasion.  On  the  same  principle  Egremont  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sussex  Regiment.  His  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  retired  Regular  officer  might  be  more  qualified 
was  brushed  aside  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  insisting  that  for  him  to  ‘stand  forth  as 
commander  was  of  more  consequence  than  any  practical 
knowledge  of  cavalry  business’.  And  so  it  was  settled. 
County  funds  were  then  raised  to  pay  for  those  volunteers 
who  could  not  afford  to  equip  themselves,  all  questions  of 
uniform  and  accoutrements  being  decided  by  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officers  in  consultation  with  the  troop  leaders. 
Hardly  were  these  arrangements  in  train  when  an  element 
of  compulsion  was  introduced  by  the  Provisional  Cavalry 
Act  requiring  one  horseman  and  one  horse  to  be  enrolled 
for  every  ten  horses  in  each  subdivision.  Egremont 
became  liable  for  three  men  and  three  horses,  and  Charles, 
now  living  at  Bignor,  for  one  man  and  one  horse — assess¬ 
ments  recalling  ‘the  great  horse  with  a  demi-lance’  and 
‘the  two  geldings  for  light  horsemen  furnished’  that  Sir 
John  Wyndham  had  to  keep  ready  in  1560  and  the  one 
gelding  that  his  son  was  expected  to  provide.2 

The  complications  of  yeomanry  finance  were  perhaps 
Egremont’s  chief  anxiety,  for  they  gave  an  opening  for 

1  This  episode  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  letter  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales  informing  Egremont  that  the  garter  was  intended 
for  him  Tor  not  interfering  with  the  private  views  of  the  Minister". 
Petworth  MSS.  6  Aug.  1799. 

2  Vol.  i,  p.  105. 
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his  paymaster  to  abscond  with  £440.  The  Government 
supplied  a  clothing  allowance  of  £9  per  man  spread  over 
three  years,  but  payable  only  on  a  certificate  that  a  troop 
was  properly  equipped.  Hence  the  county  fund,  which 
provided  £6.  10 s.  per  man,  leaving  on  troop  leaders  the 
responsibility  for  supplying  the  balance.  A  letter  from 
George  Shiffner1  (son  of  the  Henry  Shiffner  whose  elec¬ 
tioneering  at  Minehead  was  referred  to  in  Chapter  VIII), 
who  commanded  the  Parham  troop,  sets  out  the  system 
clearly : 

T  find  that  I  have  paid  for  each  man  in  my  troop,  (such 
excepted  who  provide  themselves  with  clothes  and  accoutre¬ 
ments)  £9.13.1.  which  for  48  men  amounts  to  £463.8.0.  Of 
this  sum  I  have  received  from  the  county  subscription  £312, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £6.10.0.  per  man.  Which  latter  being 
deducted  from  the  former  sum  there  will  remain  due  to  me 
£151.8.0.  at  the  rate  of  £3.3.1.  If  it  should  be  thought  right 
to  take  only  £2.10.0.  from  the  £9  per  man  .  .  .  my  claim  is  then 
reduced  to  £120  ...  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my 
opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  the  claim  for  £151.8.0/ 

Egremont  paid  the  larger  sum.  He  himself  spent 
£11.4 s.  9 d.  per  man  on  his  Petworth  troop,  employing  the 
local  Petworth  tailors  and  saddler  for  the  purpose.  Pen 
at  Salisbury  advanced  £558  out  of  his  own  pocket,  for 
which  he  could  look  to  the  Government  grant  and  the 
county  subscription  for  refund.2  A  similar  system  was 
followed  in  arming  the  regiments.  The  Ordnance  allotted 
to  Egremont  305  pistols  and  swords  and  eighty-four 
carbines.  But  his  troop  leaders  drew  only  ninety-five 
pistols  and  swords  and  twelve  carbines.  The  value  of  the 
undrawn  weapons,  amounting  to  £5  30,  was  then  credited 
to  Egremont’s  account  at  Cox  and  Greenwood,  the  Army 

1  George  Shiffner  married  Mary,  heiress  of  Sir  John  Bridges  of 
Coombe,  and  was  now  settled  in  Sussex. 

2  There  is  in  the  Devizes  museum  a  statement  of  how  the  £558 
was  spent,  but  no  other  information  on  Pen’s  command. 
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Agents,  and  from  it  he  refunded  £445  to  troop  leaders 
who  had  purchased  arms  for  their  men.  This  rather  hap¬ 
hazard  procedure  and  the  laxity  of  inspections  allowed 
the  paymaster  to  inflate  the  sums  claimed  by  troop  leaders 
and  to  pocket  the  excess.  He  was  soon  detected  and 
pursued.  The  plea  advanced  by  Greenwood  that  he  had 
‘a  very  pretty-looking  woman  for  his  wife  to  share  his 
distress’  had  the  reverse  effect  from  that  which  its  author 
seems  to  have  anticipated.  Egremont  insisted  on  a  pro¬ 
secution,  and  when  the  paymaster  forfeited  his  bail  he 
refunded  the  money  himself.  Unlike  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Egremont  objected  to  the  yeomanry  being 
mobilized,  as  it  was  on  several  notable  occasions,  to  re¬ 
press  internal  disorders.  Its  purpose  was  defence  against 
invasion,  and  to  employ  it  in  riots  was  to  arm  one  section 
of  the  people  against  another.  On  this  principle  he 
persuaded  a  meeting  of  local  justices  to  recommend  to 
the  Government  that  magistrates  should  be  empowered 
to  enrol  as  many  special  constables  as  they  considered 
necessary  in  any  emergency. 1 

Egremont’s  opportunities  for  pushing  his  country’s 
production  were,  of  course,  immense.  He  was  one  of  the 
largest  owners  of  land  during  the  most  active  period  of 
enclosure  and  agricultural  development,  both  movements 
which  expanded  greatly  under  war  conditions.  His 
estates  covered  upwards  of  110,000  acres  in  the  West 
of  England,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Ireland,  and  West 
Sussex;  and  in  each  area  he  exercised  a  personal  control 
through  five  agents.  In  this  chapter  we  deal  with  a  few  of 
his  activities,  such  as  his  conversion  of  the  northern  800 
acres  of  Petworth  Park  into  the  model  ‘Stag  Park  Farm’, 
his  canal-making  on  the  rivers  Rother  and  Arun,  and  his 
actions  as  landlord  in  Cumberland  and  Ireland. 

Stag  Park,  hitherto  a  waste  feeding  a  few  lean  cattle, 
was  now  cleared,  drained,  and  divided  into  fields  with 

1  Petworth  MSS.  Egremont  to  Shiffner;  P.R.O.,  H.O.  50/121. 
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the  quickset  clipped  hedges  recently  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  A  rotation  of  crops  eliminating  the 
customary  Sussex  fallow  and  substituting  turnips1  was 
established  and  good  returns  of  wheat  and  oats  were 
harvested  in  the  two  bad  years  of  1794  and  1795.  The 
admiring  Mr.  Horsefield  in  his  History  of  the  Antiquities 
and  Topography  of  Sussex  mentions  also  crops  of  barley, 
tares,  and  turnips.  'The  vast  productiveness  of  carrots’ 
was  demonstrated,  and  a  crop  of  horse-beans  in  1797  was 
'a  beautiful  exhibition  of  perfect  husbandry’  viewed  by 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  farmers.  Sown  by  hand  with 
an  iron  dibble  invented  in  Ireland,  the  plants  were  kept 
in  garden  cleanness  by  an  adjustable  horseshoe,  and 
earthed-up  by  a  double  mould-board  plough — tools  intro¬ 
duced  by  Egremont.  'Everything  is  now  conceded  at 
Petworth  to  grazing  and  ploughing’,  the  Sporting  Magazine 
announced  in  1795.  For  stock,  'a  thriving  disposition  to 
fatten  with  the  least  consumption  of  food’  was  the  target, 
and  Egremont  had  his  own  way  of  working  for  it. 
Regardless  of  prejudices  or  provincial  jealousies  he  freely 
crossed  all  breeds  as  seemed  to  him  best  suited  to  the 
dual  purposes  of  beef  and  draught.  Marshall  praised  him 
for  such  'broad-minded  patriotic  work’  and  prophesied 
that  the  Petworth  breed  would  be  looked  up  to  in  the 
future  throughout  the  country.  Milk  was  a  separate 

1  A  lease  of  Egremont’s  in  1773  forbad  the  tenant  to  crop  his  land 
‘above  four  years  together’  and  after  every  fourth  year  to  fallow  it 
‘according  to  the  custom  of  the  country’.  In  1798  a  tenant  was 
required  to  ‘cultivate  according  to  the  usual  course  of  husbandry  of 
the  country’.  In  1810  the  phrase  used  was  ‘to  occupy  in  a  good  and 
husbandlike  manner  according  to  the  best  and  most  approved 
course  of  husbandry  of  the  country’.  In  1813  a  tenant  was  forbidden 
to  sow  wheat  next  after  wheat  or  oats  next  after  oats.  During  the 
last  seven  of  a  fourteen  years  lease  he  could  sow  no  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  land  with  wheat,  one  third  with  Lent  or  summer 
corn,  and  leave  the  remainder  fallow  or  sown  with  turnips,  vetches, 
clover,  or  grass  seeds  to  be  fed  off  on  the  premises.  The  areas  of 
these  four  farms  were  respectively  162,  123,  65,  and  14  acres.  The 
first  was  let  for  twenty-one  years,  the  other  three  for  fourteen. 
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department  served  by  a  herd  of  Alderneys — a  select 
breed  said  to  be  ‘met  with  about  the  seats  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  upon  account  of  their  giving  exceed¬ 
ing  rich  milk  to  support  the  luxury  of  the  tea  table’.1 
Various  tests  were  carried  out  to  discover  the  type  of 
beast  that  fattened  best  on  the  least  consumption  of  food 
and  was  best  suited  for  draught.  In  one,  three  Hereford 
oxen,  two  Devon  cows,  a  Sussex  cow,  and  two  speyed 
heifers  were  fed  for  sixteen  weeks  on  the  same  ration. 
A  Hereford  won  easily  and  so  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
his  ‘large,  broad,  thick-legged  frame’  was  best  for  fatten¬ 
ing.  On  this  showing  Egremont  bought  from  the  royal 
herd  at  Windsor  three  Hereford  heifers  and  a  two-year- 
old  bull  to  whose  brother  the  heifers  were  in  calf — all  from 
the  stock  of  a  Mr.  Galliers,  whose  ‘bull  was  a  complete 
model’.  The  prices  he  paid  were  high — £30  for  the  bull 
and  £1%  each  for  the  heifers.  But  Nathaniel  Kent,  who 
put  the  deal  through,  was  confident  the  beasts  were  worth 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ‘clean  thin  legs’  of  the 
Sussex,  that  ‘seemed  nimble  enough  for  a  phaeton’,  were 
handier  for  draught.  Who  could  deny  this  after  a  Sussex 
had  covered  four  miles  on  Lewes  race  course  in  sixteen 
minutes?2 

Beef  and  draught  had  to  be  reconciled  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  steers  and  oxen  as  well  as  in  their  breeding.  In 
both  Egremont  departed  from  the  local  practice.  He 
dropped  his  calves  earlier  than  was  customary  and 
weaned  all  except  first  calves  at  once.  He  did  not  break 
them  to  the  yoke  until  rising  four,  and  then  worked  them 
for  four  years  or  more  before  they  went  to  the  butcher. 
According  to  the  usual  Sussex  opinion,  an  ox  was  at  its 
best  for  work  and  beef  when  six.  Egremont  upheld  that 
a  ten-year-old  could  fatten  as  well  as  a  six-year-old,  and 

1  G.  Culley,  Observations  on  Live  Stocky  p.  72. 

2  Kent  to  Egremont,  17.iii.1797;  Youatt,  Cattle ,  their  Breed, 
Management  and  Diseases ,  p.  42.  For  Kent  see  p.  253,  n.  2. 
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that  winter  feeding  on  straw  and  hay  paid  better  than  did 
expensive  feeds  like  oil-cake.  He  calculated  the  profit  on 
a  seven-year-old  ox  thus  treated  to  be: — 

s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Cost  of  feed  since  birth  38  8  8  Working  earnings .  35  8  8 

Profit  .  .  16  10  o  Sale  price  .  .  19  10  o 

£54  18  8  £54  18  8 


These  results  convinced  him  that  oxen  were  better  than 
horses  for  farm  work.  The  case  for  them  seemed  almost 
unanswerable  when  prices  were  compared — 10  guineas 
for  a  six-year-old  ox  and  20  guineas  for  a  horse,  is.  4 d.  a 
week  for  ox  feed  and  6j*.  8 d.  for  a  horse,  10 s.  6d.  for  yokes 
and  chains,  and  45 s.  for  harness.  And  at  the  end  an  ox 
went  to  the  butcher,  a  horse  to  the  kennels.  But  horses 
moved  faster.  Mr.  Bridger  of  Tillington  with  three 
horses  ploughed  ii  acres  in  a  day,  while  with  six  or  eight 
oxen  he  covered  only  one.  Egremont  contested  this 
result.  He  was  satisfied  that  six  hours  was  ample  time  for 
four  oxen  to  plough  an  acre,  and  at  a  Petworth  ploughing 
competition  in  1 797  he  triumphantly  exhibited  two  eleven- 
year-old  oxen  ploughing  an  acre  of  firm  clover  ley  in 
under  that  time. 1  He  claimed  that  they  had  done  as  much 
work  as  any  two  horses  in  the  county.  And  when  he  sent 
them  to  Smithfield  they  realized  80  guineas.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  in  another  ploughing  match  Mr.  Thomas  Batley 
with  two  oxen  finished  an  acre  with  furrows  five  to  seven 
inches  deep  in  five  hours  fifty-six  minutes,  ‘to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all’.  Among  the  pro-oxen  party,  however,  a 
controversy  arose  over  the  relative  merits  of  collars  and 
yokes.  Egremont  tested  both  on  a  large  scale,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  yokes  were  the  better.  On  all 
this  evidence  he  could  not  understand  why  nine-tenths  of 
the  farmers  of  England  preferred  horses,  and  he  offered  a 

1  Add.  MSS.  35127,  f.  456. 
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rebate  of  3  per  cent,  on  his  rent  to  any  tenant  who  used 
oxen  only.  But  the  times  were  against  the  ox.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  an  early-maturing  steer  was  more 
attractive  to  a  butcher  than  an  old  ox.  The  rise  in  rents 
also  called  for  a  quicker  turnover,  and  improved  roads 
injured  oxen’s  feet.  Nevertheless  in  1800  he  was  reported 
to  be  working  eighty  pairs  at  Petworth. 1  But  he  had 
cart-horses  as  well,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  3  per 
cent,  rebate  on  rents  is  not  mentioned  again.  Still,  in 
no  other  county  was  the  use  of  oxen  for  draught  so 
prolonged,  and  Egremont’s  influence  can  be  traced  in 
Youatt’s  statement  that  whereas  formerly  eight  oxen  were 
often  seen  yoked  to  a  single-furrow  plough,  in  the  1830s 
a  team  of  more  than  four  was  rare.2 

The  faith  of  a  Sussex  farmer  in  his  Southdown  sheep 
could  not  be  dismissed  as  prejudice  or  provincial  jealousy, 
especially  as  the  need  for  continual  improvement  was 
recognized  in  the  face  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  Bake- 
well’s  new  Leicesters.  Egremont  joined  the  Dishley 
Society,  formed  to  protect  the  purity  of  Bakewell’s  sheep, 
and  paid  £180  for  ten  ewes.  They  grazed  in  the  park 
together  with  flocks  of  Ryelands  and  Southdowns,  the 
three  keeping  themselves  distinct.  Ryeland  wool  was 
considered  better  in  quality  than  Southdown,  but  inferior 
in  quantity.  The  Leicesters  claimed  that  on  good  keep 
they  yielded  more  weight  of  meat  than  any  other  breed. 
To  settle  this  point  Egremont  inaugurated  in  August 
1795  a  test  lasting  nearly  two  years  between  Southdowns, 
Leicesters,  cross-bred  Southdown-Leicester,  and  Rom¬ 
neys,  its  progress  being  accurately  recorded.  Here  we 
need  only  accept  the  verdict  that  marketing  Southdowns 
at  sixteen  months  old  and  at  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
food  was  more  profitable  than  spending  money  on  the 
better  keep  required  to  bring  Leicesters  and  Romneys  to 
full  maturity.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  with 

1  The  Times,  12  Sept.  1800.  2  Youatt,  loc.  cit. 
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pigs.  It  was  more  profitable  to  turn  them  out  to  grass  in 
May  when  six  or  seven  months  old  and  market  them  in 
October  or  November. 

Shows  naturally  became  a  part  of  all  this  activity  of 
improvement,  and  Egremont  gave  a  lead  by  establishing 
one  for  cattle  at  Petworth  to  coincide  with  the  regular 
November  fair.  In  1798  some  of  the  best  cattle  from 
Devonshire  competed.  Naturally  Sussex  won  all  the  first 
prizes,  seeing  that  the  best  of  a  breed  is  usually  found  in 
its  native  region.  Herefords  were  absent.  The  most 
encouraging  feature  was  the  obvious  superiority  of  the 
two-year-old  heifers  over  their  elders.  In  the  same  year 
the  Sussex  Agricultural  Society  was  founded  at  Lewes, 
mainly  for  Southdowns.  On  Egremont’s  suggestion  its 
scope  was  widened  to  encourage  and  reward  the  industry 
and  sobriety  of  the  labouring  poor.  Prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  largest  families,  for  work  done  by  widows  or 
wives,  for  men  who  stayed  longest  in  the  same  employ, 
and  for  harvest  task-work  performed  by  families  of  father, 
mother,  and  children  under  ten.  He  was  satisfied  that 
every  guinea  thus  subscribed  would  be  repaid  tenfold  in 
a  diminution  of  the  poor  rate  and  in  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  labourer. 

The  poor  rate  was  a  menacing  burden  made  heavier  by 
bad  harvests  in  1794  and  1795,  from  which  three 
immediate  consequences  followed.  First,  the  Berkshire 
magistrates  met  at  Speenhamland  and  initiated  the  policy 
of  granting  allowances  from  the  rates  to  supplement  wages 
according  to  the  price  of  corn.  Secondly,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  searching  Europe  for  wheat  and  instructed 
William  Frederick,  now  Minister  in  Florence,  to  explore 
Tuscany  for  supplies.  He  replied  pessimistically  that  a 
local  scarcity  was  expected  and  that  bread  riots  had 
already  broken  out  at  Arezzo.  Indeed,  conditions  were 
no  better  than  when  Pen  was  at  Naples  thirty  years  before, 
and  in  addition  there  was  now  a  European  war.  But  the 
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Government  was  not  discouraged,  and  in  the  following 
year  asked  him  to  try  to  obtain  a  free  export  of  grain  from 
Tuscany  to  Britain  with  protection  for  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  trade,  once  more  without  result.  Thomas  of  Dun- 
raven,  hearing  of  these  inquiries,  wrote,  as  Chairman  of 
his  Quarter  Sessions,  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  asking  that 
‘a  large  proportion  of  any  imported  wheat5  should  be 
consigned  to  the  Port  of  Swansea.  He  pointed  out  that, 
apart  from  its  large  population,  the  neighbourhood 
Abounded  in  many  factories,  so  much  so  that  in  all  years 
they  were  obliged  to  import  large  quantities5.  The  Duke, 
however,  answered  coldly  that  the  Government  was  not 
at  liberty  to  purchase  any  corn.1  Thirdly,  the  recently 
appointed  Board  of  Agriculture  circulated  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  stocks  of  grain  in  hand  and  on  the 
season’s  prospects.  Egremont  answered  for  Petworth 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes  which  had  combined  with 
it  to  administer  the  poor  law.  He  reported  stocks  to  be  a 
quarter  to  a  sixth  deficient  in  February  1795  and  the 
prospects  to  be  poor.  He  had  a  plan  for  regulating  wages 
by  the  price  of  wheat  based  on  a  weekly  family  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  bushel  of  flour.  To  the  objection  that  a 
bushel  was  more  than  the  average  consumption  he  replied 
that  the  difference  was  too  small  to  matter,  especially 
as  the  wages  of  labour  compared  so  unfavourably  with 
the  price  of  necessities.  But  not  until  the  sequence  of 
bad  seasons  was  repeated  in  1799  and  1800,  raising  the 
price  to  us.  a  bushel  and  obliging  the  Government  again 
to  instruct  William  Frederick  to  search  Tuscany  for 
supplies,  was  any  organized  action  taken  in  West  Sussex. 
The  bench  of  magistrates  at  Chichester  then  recommended 
a  Speenhamland  scale  based  on  an  average  consumption 
of  only  three-eighths  of  a  bushel  a  week  by  a  family  of 
four  and  supplementing  wages  from  the  rates  according 
to  the  number  of  children  and  the  price  of  wheat.  Egre- 

1  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/12,  13;  H.O.  42/38. 
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mont  accepted  this  solution  and  turned  his  attention 
towards  agitating  against  jobbers  who  went  round  farms 
buying  up  corn  merely  to  sell  to  millers,  and  against 
millers  who  refused  to  produce  wholemeal  flour.  He  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  brown  bread.  None  other  was 
consumed  in  Petworth  House.  Yet  he  had  to  send  his 
wheat  to  be  ground  at  a  poor  windmill,  as  no  other 
miller  would  handle  it.  As  the  poor,  however,  refused 
to  eat  brown  bread,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it,  except  expressions  of  surprise  and  regret. 1 

Making  the  Rother  navigable  was  part  of  a  larger 
scheme  to  bring  the  weald  into  water  communication 
with  the  sea  at  Littlehampton  down  the  river  Arun, 
and  with  London  by  a  canal  passing  through  Petworth 
and  connecting  the  Rother  with  the  Wey  at  Guildford. 
Instead  of  this  latter  project  Egremont  financed  the 
extension  of  the  Arun  navigation  from  Pulborough  to 
the  Wey.  Sussex  navvies,  who,  as  the  Rev.  Young  re¬ 
marked,  ‘showed  none  of  that  turbulence  and  riot  with 
which  foreign  workmen  are  inspired’,  were  employed. 
They  became  a  volunteer  pioneer  corps  when  Napoleon 
threatened  to  invade  England.  The  extension  to  the 
Wey  was  opened  ceremoniously  on  2  September  1816, 
when  Egremont  and  his  company  entered  four  barges  at 
Aldford  and  slowly  journeyed  to  Guildford  amidst  peals 
of  the  bells  of  neighbouring  churches.  One  benefit 
accruing  to  Guildford  was  a  fall  in  the  price  of  coal  from 
three  guineas  a  chaldron  to  5  or. 2 

In  Yorkshire  little  progress  had  been  made  since 
Charles  Egremont’s  death.  In  1777  Hill  reported  that 
many  of  the  farms  were  still  ‘strangely  mixed  and  ill  laid 

1  Add.  MSS.  35127,  f.  371;  35128,  f.  201;  Report  of  Poor  Law 
Commission ,  1834,  App.  p.  546a;  Annals  of  Agriculture ,  xxv.  42-3. 

2  During  the  thirty  years  1802-31  the  average  gross  earnings  of 
the  Rother  canal  amounted  to  no  more  than  £550  a  year  on  a 
capital  expenditure  of  about  £10,000. 
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out’.  He  asked  for  authority  to  correct  these  anomalies 
and  to  re-let  the  land  on  twenty-one  year  leases.  In  reply 
he  was  informed  that : 

‘His  lordship  would  have  his  farms  laid  out  and  regulated  as 
opportunity  offers  on  the  best  plan  you  can  devise.  He  expects 
an  advance  of  rent,  and  has  greater  reason  to  expect  it  from  the 
plan  and  regulations  you  advise.  He  has  no  objection  to 
granting  leases  but  not  for  long  terms  of  years  at  most  not 
exceeding  fourteen  and  perhaps  not  so  many;  but  it  may  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  terms  offered.  When  the  plan  you 
propose  is  complete  he  will  receive  written  offers  from  the 
present  tenants  or  any  other  persons  with  your  remarks  on 
them.’ 

On  these  instructions  the  rent  roll  reached  £11,750  in 
1797,1  or  155  per  cent,  above  that  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  reorganization  of  farms,  however,  lagged  behind, 
and  when  John  Claridge  succeeded  Hill  as  agent  in  1797 
he  found  opportunities  for  reform  almost  equal  to  those 
discovered  by  Browne.2 

Development  in  Cumberland  meant  resuming  en¬ 
franchising  copyholds  and  enclosing  commons  and 
wastes.  There  still  remained  to  be  enfranchised  copy- 
holds  of  a  total  annual  value  of  nearly  £10,000,  while  the 
unenclosed  commons  and  wastes  were  estimated  to  con¬ 
tain  43,500  acres  of  tillable  land  and  109,000  acres  of 
rough  pasture.  Egremont,  as  Lord  of  the  Manors, 
claimed  eight  years  purchase  for  enfranchising  a  copy- 
hold,  is.  per  acre  rent  on  tillable  commonage,  or,  alter¬ 
natively,  a  quarter  of  the  land  and  one  quarter  share  of 
the  rough  pasture  land.  The  capital  value  of  these  his 
interests  was  calculated  to  be: 

1  Adding  £1,250,  the  rent  of  the  Seamer  estate,  not  part  of  the 
Yorkshire  property  in  1748,  makes  a  total  of  £13,000  for  1797. 

2  John  Claridge  of  the  London  firm  of  Kent,  Claridge,  and 
Peirce.  Nathaniel  Kent,  the  head  of  the  firm,  was  the  author  of 
Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Handed  Property. 
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Enfranchisements  at  eight  years  purchase  .  .  79,000 

Rent  of  tillable  commons  at  thirty  years  purchase  .  65,500 

A  quarter  share  of  pasture  valued  at  £150  a  year  at 

twenty- five  years  purchase  .  .  .  .  3,750 

148,250  1 

Four  years  after  he  had  come  of  age,  Egremont  re¬ 
issued  his  father’s  terms  of  enfranchisement,  repeating 
that  no  variation  in  them  would  be  made.  He  apparently 
expected  them  to  be  generally  acceptable  and  that  the 
whole  operation  would  be  carried  through  immediately. 
Baynes,  however,  pointed  out  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  money  in  the  county  to  pay  for  so  rapid  a  change. 
It  must  needs  be  spread  over  many  years.  Already 
applications  were  embarrassingly  numerous  from  the 
Manors  of  Bolton,  Cockermouth,  Five  Towns,  Braith- 
waite  and  Coledale,  Setmurthy,  Lorton,  Aspatria,  Wigton, 
and  Westward. 

Bolton  was  the  first  to  be  enclosed,  by  an  Act  of  1777. 
Its  common  covered  about  5,000  acres,  of  which  four- 
fifths  were  fit  for  tillage.  Egremont  got  is.  per  acre  on 
these  and  244  acres,  a  quarter  share  of  the  pasture-land 
which  was  assessed  as  capable  of  supporting  eighteen 
beasts  and  five  sheep.  In  return  he  paid  a  quarter  of 
£3,870,  the  cost  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  other 
enclosure  expenses.  Other  schemes  did  not  go  through  so 
easily.  Difficulties  arose  over  the  tithes  to  which  enclosed 
common  became  liable,  and  there  were  objections  to  the 
is.  per  acre  and  the  quarter  share.  In  1 778  a  Bill  to  enclose 
4,000  acres  of  Wigton  on  the  is.  plan  was  defeated 
because  it  subjected  the  land  to  a  tithe  in  kind,  and  the 
matter  lay  dormant  until  1802,  when  Egremont  inspected 
the  ground  and  found  it  ‘extremely  good’.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  notice  put  up  by  the  commoners  adver- 

1  Small  sums  received  for  the  release  of  heriots  and  from  sales  of 
timber  are  omitted. 
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tising  a  meeting  to  promote  the  enclosure  of  both  Wigton 
and  Westward,  but  no  one  could  tell  him  anything  about 
it.  Soon  afterwards  Baynes  reported  that  nothing  had 
been  settled  at  it,  except  that  the  commoners  had  claimed 
that  he  should  be  allotted  only  a  fourteenth  share,  and  not 
a  quarter,  instead  of  the  rent  charge  of  is.  At  Westward 
the  tithes  claimed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle 
were  the  chief  obstacle.  They  offered  to  forgo  them  if 
allotted  an  eighth,  an  offer  the  commoners  at  first 
declined.  But  they  accepted  it  later.  So  also  did  Egre- 
mont  his  fourteenth.  The  same  solution  was  applied  to 
Aspatria  in  1812,  and  a  fourteenth  became  his  standard 
allotment  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  instead  of  a  quarter. 1 

Irish  problems  were  far  more  intractable  than  those  of 
Cumberland.  When  Egremont  inherited  the  property 
£49,000  worth  of  land  had  been  sold  towards  liquidating 
the  debt  of  £101,900.  Still,  the  remainder  of  the  estate 
covered  upwards  of  44,500  acres,  the  largest  part  (84  per 
cent.)  in  Clare,  with  smaller  areas  in  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
and  Carlow.  More  than  half  was  outside  the  landlord’s 
effective  control,  being  composed  of  fee  farms  at  nominal 
rents  or  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  generally 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  who  sublet  to  cottiers  at  large 
profits.  The  rest  was  either  let  on  terminable  leases  for 
lives,  or  on  a  thirty-one  years  tenure,  the  longest  period 
allowed  for  Roman  Catholics,  or  it  brought  in  no  return 
at  all.  In  such  circumstances  collecting  the  rent  tended  to 
be  the  main  objective  of  a  landlord — especially  if,  like 
Percy  Thomond,  he  was  an  absentee  with  a  heavy  drain 
of  interest  on  an  inherited  debt.  But  rent  collection  was 
not  easy.  It  was  never  less  than  a  whole  year  in  arrear. 
For  this  reason  Percy  had  dismissed  his  agent  in  1749 
and  instructed  his  successor,  Mr.  Knox,  to  get  in  all  rents 
due  on  Lady  Day  before  the  following  Michaelmas  and 
those  due  on  Michaelmas  before  the  following  Lady  Day. 

1  Cockermouth  MSS. 
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Thirty  years  later  Egremont  was  worrying  the  agent  on 
the  same  point,  who  replied  that  he  had  never  known  one 
half-year’s  account  furnished  before  three  were  due.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  dilatoriness  Thomond  had  tried  the 
expedient  of  replacing  leases  by  yearly  tenancies,  a  change 
justly  deprecated  by  Knox  as  damaging  to  the  land. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  to  apply  it  until  he  died  in  1770. 

He  was  succeeded  by  James  Crowe  of  Ennis,  whose 
family  continued  to  fill  the  position  until  1873.  Crowe 
had  a  pious  way  of  submitting  all  his  actions  to  the 
pleasure  of  God.  ‘The  accounts  will  be  ready  (God 
willing)  when  you  come.5  ‘The  rent  rolls  shall  (God 
willing)  be  prepared  with  all  possible  despatch.5  So  now, 
when  he  heard  that  Knox  was  dying,  he  wrote  to  Percy : 

‘Should  it  please  God  that  Mr.  Knox  may  not  be  able  to 
attend  to  your  Lordship’s  agency  and  that  you  think  me  worthy 
to  be  entrusted  with  it  I  should  hope  to  be  able  to  execute  that 
trust  to  your  Lordship’s  satisfaction  and  could  (I  thank  God) 
give  security  for  any  sum  that  may  be  required  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  trust.’ 

Percy  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  him,  and  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  instructions  and  exhortation : 

‘I  must  now  express  my  earnest  wish  that  your  business  may 
allow  you  time  enough  in  the  county  of  Clare  every  year  for 
a  diligent  discharge  of  my  agency  and  receivership.  ...  A 
constant  attention  is  wanting  for  that  office  which  Mr.  Knox’s 
indolence  and  age  .  .  .  had  given  much  too  great  latitude 
to  the  tenants  in  the  payment  of  their  rents.  There  can  be 
no  reason  why  my  receipts  should  not  keep  pace  with  those  of 
every  other  estate  in  Ireland  under  the  same  circumstances. 
For  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  [between]  lands  let  at  an 
improved  rent,  and  old  fee  farm  rents  and  leases  renewable 
for  ever.  ...  I  would  deal  hardly  with  none  of  my  tenants,  at 
the  same  time  I  will  not  suffer  indulgences  they  have  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  require.  ...  I  depend  on  your  being  explicit  and 
telling  me  fairly  what  time  you  can  allot  for  the  country  and 
what  periods  you  will  engage  to  receive  my  respective  rents.’ 
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On  this  last  point  he  received  a  satisfactory  assurance. 
Crowe  generally  spent  five  months  of  the  spring  and 
summer  in  Clare.  Moreover,  he  intended  to  withdraw 
from  his  business  in  Dublin  and  instal  his  son  George  as 
the  solicitor  there.  On  his  persuasion  Percy  at  last  agreed 
to  abandon  yearly  tenancies  and  again  grant  leases  for 
years  or  lives,  but  he  died  before  he  had  executed  any. 
Thus  the  situation  was  unchanged  when  his  young 
nephew  succeeded  him. 

The  first  thing  Egremont  did  was  to  send  Thomas 
Browne  to  report.  He  instructed  him  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  farms  and  into  the  terms  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion;  to  negotiate  leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
thirty-one  years  or  three  lives;  to  prefer  tenants  who 
would  occupy  personally  and  not  by  under-tenants  or 
assignees;  to  suggest  improvements,  such  as  buildings, 
drainages,  and  enclosures;  to  prepare  plans  for  them;  to 
investigate  the  many  lawsuits,  Egremont  being  ‘resolved 
to  bring  every  dependent  contest  to  the  speediest 
decision’.  He  rather  rashly  stated  that  he  had  not  on  hand 
a  single  lawsuit  in  England.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  so 
perpetual  in  Ireland?  It  was  Browne’s  fifth  visit  to  Ire¬ 
land.  He  knew  what  to  expect.  His  first  observation  was 
a  scathing  criticism  of  agents  in  general — ‘a  thing  called 
an  agent  is  the  person  of  all  others  to  be  guarded  against’. 
The  shaft  was  aimed  at  Thomas  Crowe,  who,  having 
succeeded  his  uncle,  had  never,  Browne  complained, 
seen  a  tenth  of  the  estate,  although  he  drew  about  £600 
a  year  in  salary  and  commissions.  He  was  ordered  to 
visit  every  farm  once  a  year,  and  his  salary  was  cut  by 
£100.  The  services  of  George  Crowe  in  Dublin  were 
dispensed  with.  One  agent  was  bad  enough.  Two  were 
intolerable. 

In  general,  Browne’s  observations  must  have  dis¬ 
appointed  Egremont,  as  yet  ignorant  of  Irish  conditions. 
They  ignored  the  instructions  about  recommending 
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improvements  and  contained  no  proposals  except  for  the 
repair  of  a  breach  in  the  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Crowe 
was  ordered  to  give  preference  to  tenants  undertaking  to 
occupy  personally,  but  at  the  same  time  was  told  to  advertise 
all  farms  to  let — a  procedure  that  naturally  favoured 
the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  other  considerations. 
One  critic  was  particularly  severe  on  Egremont  for  this : 1 

‘The  Earl  of  Egremont,  who  uses  oxen  entirely,  allows  his 
English  tenants  3%  of  their  annual  rent  if  they  conform  to 
his  example.  How  praiseworthy  would  some  premium  for 
the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  his  numerous  tenantry 
in  this  country  be.  Surely  they  have  a  right  to  expect  some 
encouragement  to  compensate  them  for  his  total  absence;  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  no  tenants  in  this  country  whose  agri¬ 
culture  wants  the  fostering  hand  of  a  landlord  more  .  .  .  and 
even  middlemen  (i.e.  tenants  who  sublet)  who  enjoy  large 
incomes  under  him  .  .  .  are  generally  the  very  worst  kind  of 
tenant.  ...  If  absentees  could  be  once  brought  to  let  their 
lands  already  under  cultivation  to  none  but  occupying  tenants 
they  would  soon  see  the  benefits.’ 

But  the  reform  of  the  Irish  land  system  required  more 
than  the  exertions  of  one  absentee  landlord;  and  the 
improvement  that  Egremont  had  effected  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  on  that  part  of  the  estate  that 
was  within  his  power  is  shown  by  the  disappearance  of 
all  yearly  leases,  by  the  increase  in  leases  for  thirty-one 
years  from  ten  to  fifty-one,  while  the  number  of  moribund 
holdings  bringing  in  no  return  fell  from  twenty-six  to 
fifteen. 

Meanwhile  the  lawsuits  continued  interminably.  Mr. 
Lysaght,  who  had  become  the  Dublin  solicitor,  was 
blamed  for  their  endless  dilatoriness.  But  dismissing 
him  was  difficult,  for  he  not  only  held  all  the  papers,  but, 
his  account  being  unsettled,  he  might  unduly  swell  it  if 
he  knew  he  was  to  go.  In  these  circumstances  Egremont 

1  Hely  Dutton,  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Clare ,  59,  243. 
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turned  to  Euseby  Cleaver.  Dr.  Cleaver  was  an  old 
associate  of  his  of  Westminster  School  days,  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  livings  of  Spofforth  in  Yorkshire  and 
afterwards  in  1783  those  of  Petworth  cum  Tillington  in 
Sussex.  He  was  now  Irish  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  was  very 
ready  to  assist,  having  ‘a  great  deal  of  leisure’  at  his 
command.  His  plan  for  taking  over  was  that  Egremont 
should  write  to  him  asking  him  to  be  general  supervisor 
of  the  Irish  business.  He  would  show  the  letter  to 
Crowe,  and  ‘in  a  conversation  of  some  firmness5  let  him 
see  that  better  service  was  expected  of  him.  At  the  same 
time  Egremont  should  order  Lysaght  to  bring  his  account 
to  the  Bishop,  who  would  command  him  to  hand  over 
all  the  papers  to  a  lawyer  named  Furlong.  It  was  ex¬ 
pedient  that  a  professional  man  rather  than  a  bishop 
should  receive  them.  By  this  plan  the  account  was  paid 
and  the  papers  were  recovered.  Then  another  difficulty 
arose.  Several  causes  were  pending  in  the  Courts  and  a 
sale  of  land  was  being  negotiated.  The  Bishop,  in  view 
of  Lysaght’s  ‘earnest  pleadings5,  was  inclined  to  think 
that,  as  the  fear  of  losing  the  business  would  stimulate  his 
industry,  he  should  be  left  in  charge  of  these  matters. 
But  at  this  juncture  the  Irish  rebellion  prevented  all 
further  action  for  a  time. 

Egremont  thought  of  going  to  Ireland  during  the 
rebellion  as  a  gesture  by  an  absentee  landlord.  He  was 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  his  Grenville  relations — ‘to  set 
an  example  to  our  great  absentees  to  go  over  and  per¬ 
sonally  exert  themselves  in  that  country5.  Nobody  was 
‘more  proper  to  take  the  lead  and  to  influence  by  his 
doing  so  the  conduct  of  others5.1  He  consulted  the 
Bishop,  who  warned  him  that  any  entry  into  the  interior 
would  be  impossible.  Obviously  to  go  over  and  not 
leave  the  coast  would  be  worse  than  not  going  at  all,  and 
he  did  not  land  in  Ireland  before  1806. 

1  H.M.C.  For  fescue,  iv.  233. 
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After  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill  the  inter¬ 
rupted  suits  were  happily  settled  out  of  court  and  the 
sale  of  land  was  completed  amicably.  It  then  raised  the 
interesting  problem  of  transferring  the  purchase  price  of 
£i  1,000  to  London.  Finance  happened  to  be  the  Bishop’s 
hobby.  No  one  was  better  informed  on  the  terms  of  a 
Government  loan  nor  on  bankers’  and  merchants’  rates 
of  exchange.  One  long  letter  on  the  prospects  of  episcopal 
preferment  ended  with  the  arid  statement,  ‘Exchange  on 
change  9J,  Bankers’  bills  10J’.  Now  the  rate  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  so  he  decided  to  wait  for  a  fall.  A  month  later 
he  remitted  regardless  of  the  cost,  but  got  the  bank  to 
charge  is.  per  cent,  below  the  current  rate,  thus  serving 
Egremont  Very  honourably’. 

When  Thomas  Crowe  died  in  1801  the  Bishop  was 
again  called  upon  to  assist  in  finding  a  successor.  He  was 
not  sanguine  of  the  result.  Inquiries  would  be  difficult 
because  any  man  who  was  free  with  his  money,  though  he 
might  cheat  his  creditors,  had  a  good  name.  ‘Even  men 
in  your  own  rank’,  he  warned  Egremont,  ‘may  express  a 
solicitation  for  your  interest  with  a  base  purpose  of  their 
own.’  It  might  be  best,  therefore,  to  send  a  reliable  man 
from  Sussex,  but  for  the  confederacies  and  combinations 
that  would  be  formed  against  him.  Crowe’s  son,  the  most 
likely  candidate,  had  the  disadvantage  of  a  ‘dull  under¬ 
standing’  and  of  having  inherited  from  his  father  £1,000 
a  year,  which  seemed  ‘too  large  a  saving  from  his  employ¬ 
ment’.  Lysaght,  however,  accounted  for  it  by  his  mother’s 
fortune.  Moreover,  everyone  agreed  that  old  Crowe  had 
lived  sparingly  and  that  his  son  was  ‘likely  to  tread  in  his 
father’s  steps’ — a  delphic  phrase  that  did  not  reassure  the 
Bishop.  In  the  end  young  Crowe  was  appointed,  and 
was  required  as  a  precaution  to  come  over  to  London 
every  July  and  settle  his  accounts  with  Tyler,  the  Sussex 
agent.  He  remained  in  office  until  1851. 
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THE  TUSCAN  ENVOY 


The  appointment  of  William  Frederick  in  1 794  to  be 
British  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  caused  some  surprise,  not  because  of  his 
relationship  to  Lord  Grenville,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  nor 
because  Egremont  was  said  to  have  asked  for  it,  but 
because  William  seemed  unsuited  for  a  post  requiring 
conciliatory  qualities.1  His  predecessor,  Lord  Augustus 
Hervey,  had  been  dismissed  for  his  direct-action  diplo¬ 
macy.  ‘A  steady,  reasonable  man,  disposed  to  smooth 
matters’  should  succeed  him.  William  was  not  entirely 
lacking  in  these  qualities,  and  served  during  a  critical 
time  with  zeal  and  with  some  successes.  His  weakest 
point  was  a  tendency  to  assert  that  which  he  wanted  to 
be  true,  even  though  it  contradicted  his  own  former 
statements.  His  salary  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  was 
calculated  at  £5  a  day  or  £  1,825  a  year,  plus  £680  to 
cover  official  expenses. 

When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  Imperial 
influence  was  dynastically  predominant  in  southern  Italy. 
The  King  of  Naples  was  the  Spanish  Bourbon  Ferdinand 
I,  who  was  subject  to  the  hectoring  and  impulsive  control 
of  his  wife  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  Ferdinand  III,  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  II,  his  wife  being  a  daughter  of  the 
aforesaid  Caroline  and  her  henpecked  husband.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  former  tutor  and  present  confidential 
adviser,  the  Marquis  Manfredini,  was  suspected  of  giving 

1  William  Windham  was  indignant  at  the  appointment  and  refused 
to  believe  that  Egremont  had  asked  for  it,  thinking  it  unlike  him  to 
do  so.  Lord  Glenbervie’s  Dzarzes,  i.  15. 
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information  to  the  French,  and  Hervey  had  demanded 
his  dismissal  and  also  that  of  M.  de  la  Flotte,  the  French 
Minister.  The  British  Government  preferred  a  milder 
diplomacy,  having  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  Tuscany’s 
neutral  position,  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  British 
to  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  British  ships  on  Leghorn  for  supplies.  But  when 
Hood  arrived  with  a  squadron  and  occupied  Toulon  in 
August  1793  Hervey  saw  no  reason  for  moderation.  He 
pressed  for  ‘a  change  of  system’  and,  without  authority 
from  Whitehall,  decided  to  bind  the  Duke  by  a  treaty 
to  break  off  intercourse  with  the  usurping  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  consideration  of  a  British  guarantee  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  These  mistakes  cost  him  his  post.  Moreover,  three 
weeks  later  the  French  reoccupied  Toulon,  causing  a 
number  of  Toulonese  emigres  to  be  transported  to 
Tuscany,  where  they  became  a  diplomatic  complication 
for  the  new  British  Envoy.  None  of  these  factors  was 
alluded  to  in  his  instructions.  They  dealt  only  with 
questions  of  etiquette  and  the  communication  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  was  launched  on  his  complicated  mission,  as 
were  all  Envoys,  with  a  minimum  of  guidance.  His 
numerous  dispatches  seldom  received  any  acknowledge¬ 
ment  or  answer,  and  he  was  expected  to  carry  on  as  best 
he  could  in  the  light  of  his  own  intelligence.  If  his  actions 
were  approved  he  might  be  briefly  informed  of  His 
Majesty’s  pleasure.  If  they  were  criticized  he  might  be 
adjured  to  do  better  in  future. 

He  arrived  in  Florence  on  22  March  1794.  After  a 
week  spent  in  surveying  the  diplomatic  territory,  he 
wrote  to  Grenville  assuring  him  of  caution  in  delivering 
opinions,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
would  not  be  accused  of  arrogance  or  presumption  when  he 
pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  ser¬ 
vice.  In  June,  however,  he  was  able  confidently  to  write : 1 

1  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/n. 
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‘Allow  me,  my  Lord,  who  am  on  the  spot  and  know  already 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  complexion  and  design  [of 
affairs]  to  say  that  I  think  a  vigorous  and  early  insistence  on  the 
dismissal  of  all  Jacobins  will  be  probably  the  only  means  of 
saving  Tuscany.’ 

On  io  April  the  serious  news  that  France  had  begun 
invading  Piedmont  had  arrived,  and  he  had  sent  it  to 
London  by  one  of  his  servants  as  a  special  courier.  A 
French  fleet  also  was  at  large  and,  according  to  Count 
Serristori,  the  Tuscan  Secretary  of  State,  who,  unlike 
Manfredini,  was  reliable,  intended  to  attack  Leghorn. 
Moreover,  a  ‘lucky  ebriety’  of  M.  Tilly,  the  French  Agent 
at  Genoa,  had  disclosed  that  M.  Cachau,  who  had  replaced 
de  la  Flotte  as  the  centre  of  French  intrigue  in  Florence, 
was  the  medium  of  a  clandestine  correspondence  between 
the  Tuscan  and  French  Governments.  In  his  cups  Tilly 
boasted  of  a  letter  recently  received  from  Cachau  saying 
that  he  had  lulled  the  Tuscan  Ministers  into  a  stupor  by 
promises  from  the  National  Convention.  Count  Moce- 
nigo,  the  Russian  Minister  in  Florence,  had  similar  infor¬ 
mation  from  his  colleague  in  Genoa.  Armed  with  all  this 
evidence,  William  wrote  to  Lord  Hood,  who  was  cap¬ 
turing  Corsica,  warning  him  of  the  threat  to  Leghorn,1 
and  to  Grenville  recommending  the  dismissal  of  all 
Jacobins.  He  waited  also  on  Serristori  to  urge  the 
removal  of  Cachau  and  the  putting  of  Leghorn  and  the 
coast  into  a  state  of  defence. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  he  became  in¬ 
volved  in  an  undiplomatic  fracas  in  the  street  with  Count 
Carletti  da  Montepulciano,  the  Grand  Duke’s  Chamber- 
lain,  an  alleged  pro-French  official.  A  duel  followed  at 
Lucca.  The  Count,  being  nearly  blind,  missed  with  the 
first  shot.  William  then  discharged  his  pistol  into  the 

1  Sir  John  Moore,  in  his  Diary,  ed.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  i.  84, 
describes  a  discussion  of  William’s  dispatch  and  of  a  similar  com¬ 
munication  from  Turin. 
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air,  and  so  came  out  of  the  scrape  with  some  credit. 
The  scene  was  afterwards  recorded  in  verses  adapted  from 
Voltaire.1  Wyndham  to  Carletti: 

La  terre  de  ta  sang  ne  sera  point  rougi 
Carletti  soit  content  je  te  donne  la  vie. 

Carletti  to  Wyndham: 

Ta  generosite,  digne  fils  d’Albion, 

Me  ravi  pour  jamais  l’honneur  du  Pantheon. 

The  last  line  referred  to  a  statement  of  Carletti’ s  that 
were  he  killed  the  French  Convention  would  erect  a 
monument  to  him.  The  affair  was  regarded  in  official 
circles  in  London  as  of  no  importance,  the  Tuscan 
Government  having  passed  it  over  in  silence.  To 
William’s  first  letter  reporting  it  and  regretting  the 
‘temporary  forgetfulness’  that  caused  it,  Grenville  made 
no  reply.  To  a  second  he  wrote  privately  to  explain  that 
he  ‘conceived  it  unnecessary  to  mention  in  public  corre¬ 
spondence  a  business  of  so  entirely  a  private  nature’. 
One  consequence  of  it  was  the  removal  of  Carletti  to  be 
Tuscan  Minister  in  Paris,  where  he  had  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  pursue  his  pro-French  policy  and  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Convention. 

Developments  were  favourable  to  a  restoration  of 
Franco-Tuscan  friendship.  Robespierre  had  been  guillo¬ 
tined  in  July.  The  reaction  against  the  Terror  had  inter¬ 
rupted  the  invasion  of  Piedmont  and  gave  opportunity 
to  reverse  the  recent  increase  of  British  authority  in 
Florence.  In  September  William  reported  that  the  Grand 
Duke  wished  to  be  again  strictly  neutral  and  was  sub¬ 
mitting  proposals  to  France  to  this  end.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  he  went  to  consult  Lord  Hood  at  Leghorn  and  got 
from  him  a  letter  of  protest  to  present  to  the  Duke.  On 
applying  for  an  audience  he  was  refused  and  was  referred 

1  A.  Zobi,  Storia  Civile  della  Toscana ,  iii.  128-9.  Lord  Holland  in 
Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Tarty  gives  a  different  account:  i.  56. 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  a  previous  occasion  Hervey 
had  penetrated  into  the  ducal  presence  by  an  undiplomatic 
gate-crashing  procedure  that  had  contributed  to  his 
recall.  His  successor  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  such 
trespass.  He  sent  the  letter  through  Serristori  accom¬ 
panied  by  remonstrances  against  the  continued  presence 
of  Cachau  and  the  Tuscan  Government’s  coldness  in  the 
cause  of  all  civilized  nations..  Nevertheless,  the  protest 
drew  from  Grenville  one  of  his  rare  dispatches.  It  forbad 
any  further  action  until  the  results  of  representations  he 
was  making  in  Vienna  against  Tuscan  behaviour  were 
known. 

Meanwhile  the  air  was  filled  with  rumours  of  French 
intentions,  and  the  arrival  of  a  suspicious  courier  from 
Paris  in  February  1795  seemed  to  justify  them.  William 
at  once  applied  to  Serristori  for  information  on  the 
message,  but  was  put  off  with  lame  excuses.  He  had  no 
difficulty,  however,  in  discovering  that  it  was  Carletti’s 
treaty  revoking  all  anti-French  engagements  and  renewing 
the  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  All  Serristori 
could  plead  in  its  defence  was  that  it  did  not  include  a 
French  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  English  factory 
at  Leghorn.  With  this  negative  comfort  the  British  Envoy 
had  to  be  satisfied,  as  he  was  instructed  by  Grenville  to 
avoid  any  action  that  might  impair  good  relations. 

Soon  afterwards  Count  Miot  de  Melito  arrived  as 
French  Minister.  A  reformist  monarchist,  he  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  preserve  his  life  during  the  Terror  and 
had  been  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs  when  Carletti’s 
treaty  was  negotiated.  His  appointment  to  Tuscany 
testified  to  the  importance  attaching  to  the  post,  which 
indeed  was  confirmed  when  Napoleon  opened  his  Italian 
campaign  on  27  March  1796.  This  whirlwind  campaign 
was  quite  unexpected  by  William,  who  on  5  March  had 
written  complaining  that  Tuscany’s  distance  from  the 
centre  of  danger  had  reduced  him  almost  to  a  cipher, 
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whereas  the  missions  of  other  Ministers  afforded  them  full 
opportunities  and  employment.  Now  the  Government 
to  which  he  was  Envoy  had  hurriedly  to  decide  what  it 
should  do  if  Neapolitan  troops  attempted  to  pass  through 
Tuscany  to  join  the  Emperor’s  forces  in  the  north  against 
the  invader.  Manfredini  called  on  Miot  de  Melito  to 
assure  him  that  a  passage  would  be  refused,  but  rashly 
added  that  were  the  Neapolitans  too  strong,  resistance 
might  be  impossible.  The  Frenchman  at  once  seized 
on  this  as  proving  the  unreliability  of  Tuscan  neutrality, 
and  dispatched  a  special  courier  to  Paris  with  the  informa¬ 
tion.  William  was  equally  prompt  in  sending  an  account 
of  the  incident  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  at  Naples,  to 
Lord  Bute,  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  to  Sir  John 
Jervis,  now  commanding  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mean¬ 
while  Manfredini,  in  a  panic,  went  to  Vienna  to  entreat 
the  Emperor  to  prevent  any  movement  of  Neapolitan 
troops.  But  he  was  reminded  that  Tuscany  also  was  a 
fief  of  the  Empire  and  that  its  neutrality  was  not  recog¬ 
nized.  William  welcomed  the  rebuke  as  giving  an  opening 
to  appeal  to  Naples  for  support  and  wrote  to  Hamilton : 1 

‘Surely  his  Sicilian  Majesty  will  not  hesitate  to  send  the 
utmost  force  of  every  sort  as  early  as  possible.  The  fate  of 
Italy  might  probably  be  averted  by  H.M’s  timely  exertions  .  .  . 
and  when  personal  safety,  peace,  religion  and  public  order 
are  the  objects  to  be  obtained,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
who  are  the  most  interested  will  be  the  most  active.’ 

His  diplomatic  mission  now  gave  him  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  he  needed.  Fortunately  also  the  attitude  of  the 
Tuscan  Government  was  more  favourable.  Serristori 
had  died  in  March,  and  Miot  de  Melito  found  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Seratti,  ‘plus  difficile  et  epineuse’. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  minor  incidents  that 
enflame  major  wars.  The  British  cutter  Fox  seized  the 

1  Add.  MSS.  39793,  ff.  217,  219;  38611,  f.  158  to  Bute. 
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French  boat  F Horrible  almost  within  the  limits  of  the 
port,  and  a  shore  battery,  on  orders  from  the  Auditor 
Foulani,  ca  tool  of  Manfredini’,  fired  two  guns  in  protest.1 
There  followed  remonstrances  by  the  Court  against  the 
seizure  and  by  the  British  Admiral  against  the  gunfire. 
William  considered  the  British  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
realized  that  the  French  would  use  the  incident  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  occupying  Leghorn.  With  great  difficulty  he 
persuaded  the  Admiral  to  agree  to  its  being  submitted  to 
the  Tuscan  courts.  But  nothing  could  divert  the  French 
army.  On  22  June  William  heard  that  it  had  entered 
Bologna.  Being  convinced  now  that  every  alarm  was 
justified,  he  warned  the  Admiral  and  Udny,  the  Consul 
at  Leghorn,  to  prepare  for  evacuation  at  short  notice. 
When  news  came  on  25  June  1796  that  Tuscan  territory 
had  been  violated  at  Pistoia,  the  evacuation  was  begun, 
and  by  midday  on  the  27th  twenty-three  ships  had  put  to 
sea,  with  the  embassy  archives,  nearly  all  English  movable 
property  and  every  English  person  and  emigre  who  wished 
to  leave.  Fourteen  tartane  also  were  used,  a  few  being 
loaded  with  240  slaughter  oxen  for  the  fleet — a  fine  per¬ 
formance  in  the  time.2  The  next  day  the  French  marched 
in,  and  Napoleon  entered  Florence  on  the  50th.  He  was 
mortified  at  the  escape  of  the  British  ships,  and  to  hide  his 
disappointment  declared  that  he  had  refused  to  obey 
orders  of  the  French  Directory  to  seize  all  British  persons 
and  goods.  But  Salicetti,  the  Directory  Commissary 
attached  to  the  army  in  Italy,  saw  to  the  plunder;  and  a 
few  British  in  Leghorn,  to  William’s  disgust,  placed 
themselves  under  French  protection  by  applying  for 
passports. 

Leghorn  being  lost,  Porto  Ferraio  in  Elba  became  a 
base  of  supply  for  the  fleet — thus  affording  a  new  pretext 

1  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/14. 

2  The  dispatches  giving  an  account  of  this  evacuation  were 
published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  1796,  pp.  702-4,  802-3. 
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for  the  French  to  quarrel  with  the  Grand  Duke.  But  the 
situation  was  improved  by  the  resistance  of  Mantua  and 
other  temporary  imperial  successes  in  the  north.  They 
inspired  William  optimistically  to  inform  Hamilton  that 
the  French  had  been  beaten  everywhere  and  were  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  and  to  suggest  to  Nelson  that 
Leghorn  should  be  retaken  by  force  and  Pistoia  re¬ 
occupied.1  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Viceroy  of  Corsica,  also 
began  planning  a  move  against  Leghorn  and  sent  an 
officer  to  confer  with  William  on  the  subject.  Obviously 
the  best  plan  was  to  wait  until  the  imperial  forces  could 
advance  from  the  north  and  the  Neapolitans  from  the 
south  to  cover  Florence.  A  confidential  agent  was  there¬ 
fore  sent  to  Colonel  Graham,  a  British  officer  at  the 
imperial  headquarters,  while  William  went  to  Naples, 
deciding  that  the  affair  was  too  delicate  to  entrust  to  a 
courier.2  He  returned  empty-handed — the  King  had 
already  signed  an  armistice  with  France.  On  arriving  back 
in  Florence  he  was  met  by  a  report  that  Seratti  con¬ 
templated  resigning  in  despair.  But  a  letter  from  Hamil¬ 
ton  revived  his  spirits.  It  declared  that  Marshal  Wurmser, 
the  veteran  imperial  commander,  had  5  5 ,000  men  ready 
in  the  north,  while  the  French,  overcome  with  dysentery 
and  with  no  hope  of  reinforcements,  had  only  30,000 
effectives.  Now  ‘surely  was  the  moment  for  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  army  to  advance’,  and  Hamilton  was  optimistic  about 
their  determination:  ‘It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  not  less 
than  20,000  will  march  in  a  few  days,  although  I  am  not  in 
the  secret.’  The  vision  soon  vanished.  On  29  August 
came  news  that  Spain  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso  with  France.  Five  days  later  Elliot  conveyed  the 
shattering  blows  that  as  a  consequence  Corsica  was  to  be 
abandoned,  a  decision  that  added  a  number  of  Corsican 
refugees  to  the  French  emigres  in  Tuscany,  and  that  the 
fleet  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Mediterranean.  ‘This  must 
1  Add.  MSS.  29793,  f.  265.  2  Nelson’s  'Letters ,  ii.  249. 
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end  in  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  States  in  Italy’,  was  the  only 
comment  William  could  make  in  writing  to  Grenville 
urging  that  some  fleet  should  be  retained. 

His  anxiety  was  somewhat  relieved  by  what  appeared 
to  be  a  conciliatory  proposal  by  Napoleon  that  the  British 
and  French  troops  should  simultaneously  leave  Leghorn 
and  Porto  Ferraio.1  He  eagerly  clutched  at  the  idea, 
writing  to  London  urging  its  acceptance  £in  the  most 
forcible  terms’,  even  describing  Napoleon’s  conduct 
towards  Tuscany  as  ‘not  having  been  in  general  in¬ 
delicate’.  He  went  to  sound  General  de  Burgh,  com¬ 
manding  the  troops  in  Elba,  on  the  subject,  who  reluc¬ 
tantly  agreed  to  give  up  the  Maremma  on  the  mainland 
as  a  first  step,  but  was  convinced  that  the  whole  business 
was  a  mere  fooling  of  the  British  Envoy.  He  had  no 
faith  in  Seratti,  and  sent  derogatory  accounts  of  him  to 
London,  drawing  the  protest  from  William  that  after 
three  years  at  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  he  must  have  an 
insight  into  the  Italian  character  that  no  transient  soldier 
could  claim.  He  pledged  his  life  and  honour  on  Seratti. 
In  truth  no  other  course  but  to  agree  was  possible,  seeing 
that  the  fleet  had  left.  So  on  1 6  April  1797  Porto  Ferraio 
was  evacuated,  and  a  month  later  all  French  troops  had 
left  Leghorn.  Tuscany  immediately  ‘resumed  an  air  of 
gaiety  and  the  spirit  of  commerce’.  Udny  reopened  his 
consulate.  The  British  merchants  returned,  and  as  a 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  William’s  actions  presented 
him  with  a  silver  salver  and  a  letter  of  thanks.  But  the 
sunshine  was  soon  clouded.  At  the  end  of  May  William 
had  sent  a  warning  to  London  that  Napoleon  intended  to 
seize  all  shipping  and  stores  at  Venice,  and  in  August  the 
Tuscan  Government  was  powerless  to  resist  a  demand  of 
the  French  Consul  at  Leghorn  that  all  Corsican  refugees 
should  be  ordered  to  quit.  A  few  days  later  Joseph 
Bonaparte  passed  through  on  his  way  to  be  ambassador 

1  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/15. 
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in  Rome  and  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  Floren¬ 
tine  nobility.  In  these  circumstances  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  despite  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  was  £an  agreeable 
surprise’. 

So  also  was  the  hasty  departure  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
from  Rome  early  in  1798.  Whatever  was  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  disturbance  compelling  him  to  leave,  its 
perpetrators  were  democrats  demanding  a  republic,  and 
not,  as  William  too  easily  assumed  and  reported  to 
London,  the  populace  rising  against  the  French.  But 
whatever  their  purpose,  they  sealed  the  doom  of  the  city. 
‘The  fate  of  Rome’,  he  wrote  early  in  February,  cis 
decided.’  On  the  15th  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  On 
the  1 9th  the  Pope  departed,  and  was  followed  by  a  stream 
of  distinguished  refugees.  At  the  same  time  rumours 
gathered  again  round  Leghorn,  and  were  confirmed  by  a 
brusque  demand  of  the  French  Consul  that  all  French  and 
other  emigres  under  British  protection  should  be  expelled. 
Yet  the  country  remained  ‘in  perfect  tranquillity’  and  ‘its 
people  viewed  the  surrounding  storm  with  composure’. 
They  were  alarmed  only  at  the  growing  accumulation  of 
foreigners,  whose  presence  was  so  embarrassing.  The 
British  Government  threw  the  problem  back  upon 
William,  sending  the  easily  conceived  instruction  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  a  safe  retreat  if  expelled  from  Tuscany  and  to 
provide  them  with  funds  for  the  journey.  But  whither 
were  they  to  retreat  in  safety?  Fortunately  a  proposal  of 
the  Grand  Duke’s  that  they  should  be  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  duchy  away  from  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence, 
satisfied  the  French. 

On  another  problem — the  claims  of  the  British  mer¬ 
chants  of  Leghorn  to  be  compensated  for  the  losses 
during  the  French  occupation — Downing  Street  was  em¬ 
barrassingly  combative.  William  was  for  delay,  and  he 
went  to  Leghorn  to  explain  his  reasons  to  the  merchants. 
But  they  unanimously  rejected  his  advice.  He  then  rather 
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rashly  entrusted  his  dispatch  on  the  subject  to  one  of 
them  as  his  courier  to  London.  The  reply,  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  courier,  brought  explicit  instructions  to 
press  the  demand.  He  obeyed,  but  kept  it  a  close  secret, 
for,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  French  would  seize  on  it  as  a 
pretext  for  interfering  to  protect  the  State  from  British 
exactions.1  For  the  air  was  again  filled  with  rumours  of 
French  menace.  In  the  spring  of  1798  preparations  had 
been  noted  going  forward  at  Toulon  for  an  overseas 
expedition.  William  was  unable  to  discover  any  reliable 
evidence  on  its  destination  until  on  14  May  Manfredini 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Vienna,  declaring  that  the 
Government  there  were  certain  it  was  Egypt.  Perhaps 
because  the  statement  was  Manfredini’s  William  chose  to 
doubt  it.  But  he  sent  it  to  London.  On  22  May  he 
learned  that  French  troops  had  embarked  at  Genoa  in 
sixty  transports  for  Toulon.  The  report  was  partly  true, 
for  they  joined  the  main  fleet  that  sailed  from  that  port  on 
the  19th.  Nelson  did  not  know  for  certain  that  Egypt 
was  its  objective  until  the  last  week  in  July,  and  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile  was  fought  on  1  August.  What  a  triumph  it 
would  have  been  had  William  succeeded  in  communicat¬ 
ing  it  to  him2  in  May ! 

The  victory  of  the  Nile  and  Nelson’s  presence  in 
Naples  inspired  its  royal  family  to  become  urgently 
bellicose.  Despite  warnings  from  Britain  and  a  refusal  to 
co-operate  from  the  Emperor,  they  resolved  to  march 
against  the  enemy  and  liberate  Rome.  In  this  new  atmo¬ 
sphere  William  concentrated  on  seeing  that  no  pretext 
was  given  for  a  French  counterstroke  against  Tuscany. 

1  Grenville  eventually  agreed  that  the  Tuscans  might  be  allowed 
provisionally  to  accept  responsibility  subject  to  arbitration  in  the 
future. 

2  Mahan,  Ltfe  of  Nelson ,  i.  p.  320.  ‘The  destination  was  guarded 
with  admirable  secrecy  until  long  after  the  armament  had  sailed.  * 
William,  had  he  known  it,  had  the  information  before  the  expedition 
sailed. 
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He  sent  a  spy  to  Modena  to  watch  French  movements. 
He  asked  the  Neapolitans  to  garrison  Orbitello  and  San 
Stefano,  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  he  wrote  to  Nelson  and  Hamilton  suggesting 
that  British  warships  for  the  time  should  abstain  from 
entering  Tuscan  ports.  But  the  Neapolitans  followed 
their  own  counsel  and  dispatched  a  force  of  5 ,000  by  sea, 
escorted  by  Nelson,  to  Leghorn,  and  from  thence  to  join 
up  with  their  main  army  after  it  had  captured  Rome. 
The  5,000  landed  at  Leghorn  on  28  November.  The 
King  of  Naples  entered  Rome  on  the  29th. 

Landing  an  army  at  a  free  neutral  port  raised  embarrass¬ 
ing  international  questions,  and  the  British  Envoy  and 
the  Duke  de  Sangro,  the  Neapolitan  Minister,  were  sent 
to  Leghorn  to  board  Nelson’s  ship  as  soon  as  it  anchored, 
and  inquire  of  him  and  of  Don  Diego  Naselli,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops,  whether  they  had  considered  the 
difficulty.  A  clear  statement  was  needed  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  only  to  protect  the  Grand  Duke  and  would  not 
interfere  in  the  port.  After  a  conference  lasting  till  night 
it  was  agreed  that  the  summons  to  be  sent  to  the  garrison 
of  the  port  should  declare  that  defensive  operations  were 
alone  intended,  that  the  freedom  of  commerce  would  not 
be  curtailed,  that  all  persons  and  property  would  be 
respected,  and  that  only  the  Grand  Duke’s  flag  would  be 
hoisted.  William,  having  ‘earnestly  requested  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  satisfy  the  people’  that  the  summons  really  meant 
what  it  said,  put  his  name  to  it.  He  claims  that  these 
terms  accorded  with  Nelson’s  wishes,  and  justified  them 
as  based  on  the  understanding  that  Nelson  ‘had  no  design 
of  real  conquest  or  of  revenge  on  the  French  for  their 
former  robbery  of  the  British’.  In  any  event,  Naselli 
claimed  that  the  decision  rested  with  him1  alone,  and  any 

1  See  Nelson  ^Letters ,  iii.  178.  ‘The  Neapolitan  General,  it  appears, 
only  looks  upon  me  as  an  agent  for  transporting  him.  He  sends  his 
summons  as  he  pleases.’  Add.  MSS.  34908,  ff.  194,  196,  203. 
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idea  of  conquest  was  quite  impracticable,  for  as  soon  as 
the  troops  landed  quarrels  arose  over  the  command  of 
the  town.  Naselli  demanded  the  whole  of  it,  including 
Tuscan  troops  and  establishments,  and  on  the  Tuscan 
refusal,  the  point  had  to  be  referred  to  Naples.  The 
bickerings  exhausted  William’s  patience:1 

‘Tired  and  exhausted  with  the  vainness  and  reiterated  vexa¬ 
tions  that  I  have  met  with  without  being  able  to  conclude  any¬ 
thing  to  the  general  advantage,  from  the  different  ideas  of  the 
different  Powers,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  should  proceed  as  well  as  from  the  inconstancy  of  their 
determination  I  have  resolved  to  leave  them,  contrary  to  the 
request  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  shall  tomorrow  return  to  my 
abode  in  Florence  leaving  the  future  trouble  to  the  Consul. 
The  English  alone,  as  is  the  national  character,  are  reasonable, 
firm  and  invariable.’ 

Whether  he  withdrew  or  stayed  made  no  difference.  On 
9  December  the  French  re-entered  Rome,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  their 
treasure,  jewellery,  and  money.  General  Acton  and  the 
Court,  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Emma  had  escaped  in 
Nelson’s  flagship  to  Palermo,  leaving  the  peasants  and 
the  la^aroni  of  Naples  to  defend  their  country  as  best 
they  could.  On  23  January  the  Parthenopian  Republic 
was  proclaimed.  Surveying  these  disastrous  events 
William  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  Emperor:  'The  whole  of 
this  misfortune,’  the  abdication  of  Charles  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Sardinia,  from  Piedmont,  'the  reverses  of  the 
Neapolitan  army,  perhaps  the  destruction  of  all  Italy  may 
be  imputed  to  the  conduct  of  Austria.’ 

Obviously  Tuscany  now  was  'in  the  greatest  danger  of 
imminent  revolution’.2  The  vanguard  of  a  French  army 
had  entered  Pistoia  proclaiming  that  it  came  to  eject  the 
British  and  Neapolitans.  On  receipt  of  this  news  William 

1  Add.  MSS.  39793,  f.  331,  5  Dec.  1798. 

2  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/15,  17 . 
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placed  the  embassy  ciphers  and  archives  on  board  H.M.S. 
Minotaur ,  which  Nelson  had  sent  to  Leghorn,  and  he 
warned  the  British  merchants  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 
The  Neapolitan  army  had  re-embarked  on  6  January;  and 
on  the  same  day  Manfredini  had  posted  to  Pistoia,  where 
he  was  assured  that  the  French  would  retire.  The 
Emperor  was  said  to  have  persuaded  them  to  spare 
Tuscany;  and  when  Seratti  confirmed  this  William  re¬ 
called  his  ciphers,  but  not  his  archives,  and  sent  a  second 
message  to  Leghorn  cancelling  the  first.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  report  came  of  the  capture  of  Pietra  Santa  by 
General  Miolis,  who  had  not  received  the  order  to  retire. 
This  meant  a  third  courier  to  Leghorn  correcting  the 
second.  Two  days  later  the  French  withdrew  and 
Tuscany  reverted  to  the  neutrality  that  the  landing  of 
the  Neapolitans  had  compromised.  It  seemed  therefore 
advisable  to  avoid  anything  that  might  again  involve 
Tuscany;  and  with  this  object  William  wrote  to  Captain 
Gage,  the  Commander  of  H.M.S.  Terpsichore ,  now 
blockading  Leghorn,  suggesting  a  relaxation : 1 

‘Tuscany  is  in  danger  by  your  close  attention  to  orders  and 
the  absolute  impediment  to  the  exit  of  hostile  ships  from 
Leghorn.  Tuscany  resumes  (if  it  can  be  said  that  it  ever 
quitted)  its  neutrality.  I  therefore  request  that  you  will  not  at 
least  permit  your  boats  to  intercept  any  vessels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  port.  The  departure  of  the  Neapolitans  has  entirely  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  ...  I  will  be  responsible  for  His  Majesty’s 
and  Lord  Nelson’s  approbation,  the  whole  blame  shall  fall  on 
me  for  I  know  the  urgency  of  the  measure.’ 

Gage  replied  at  once  that  he  would  block  the  port  no 
longer.  To  Nelson  any  idea  of  neutrality  was  abhorrent: 

‘Alas!  the  fancied  neutrality  of  Tuscany  will  be  its  downfall! 
You  see  it,  and  it  cannot  fail  soon  to  happen.  Tuscany  does 
not,  (or  cannot)  support  its  neutrality  for  us,  or  Naples;  only 
to  protect  the  French  is  the  name  prostituted.  Seratti,  who  is 

1  Add.  MSS.  34909,  ff.  40,  45,  182;  Nelson  Letters ,  iii.  240. 
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a  man  of  sound  sense  must  see  it.  .  .  .  Tuscany  has  the  choice, 
to  act  like  men  and  take  the  chance  of  war,  or  in  a  few  weeks  to 
become  another  conquest  of  the  French,  and  to  form  a  new 
Republic.’ 

To  this  William  replied: 

T  cannot  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  this  country  could 
save  itself  by  a  vigorous  effort  surrounded  as  it  is  by  republics 
with  large  armies  well  disciplined  on  its  confines,  without  an 
officer,  without  artillery  or  artillerymen,  with  few  troops,  with  a 
people  that  can  never  be  made  courageous  or  warlike,  without  a 
penny  in  the  treasury,  without  a  chance  of  assistance,  this 
country  could  only  by  opposition  draw  on  itself  more  cruel 
terms  in  the  moment  of  ruin.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Grand  Duke  must  negotiate  and  he  flatters  himself  at  times 
that  his  negotiations  may  succeed  to  save  him  as  they  have  done 
in  the  last  two  years,  but  I  fear  he  flatters  himself  in  vain.’ 

For  that  ‘horrid  monster  Sallicetti’  was  in  Florence,  and 
Manfredini  had  submitted  to  have  his  hand  taken  by  him 
in  public  and  to  be  addressed  with  the  words — ‘Quoique 
Manfredini  soit  aupres  d’un  Prince  il  est  cependant  un  des 
meilleurs  amis  que  nous  avons.’  All  the  Grand  Duke 
could  do  was  to  advise  the  Florentines  to  submit  ‘in 
tranquillity  and  friendship’  whenever  the  French  arrived. 
On  25  March  a  column  2,500  strong,  mostly  Cisalpines, 
marched  in,  encountering  nothing  but  ‘a  melancholy 
silence’.1  Guards  were  placed  on  the  British,  Neapolitan, 
and  Russian  Envoys.  The  British  archives  fortunately 
were  safely  at  sea.  Three  more  boxes  were  now  put  on 
board  H.M.S.  Bellerophon.2,  The  ciphers  this  time  were 
destroyed.  M.  Reinhard,  the  French  Minister,  became 
Commissary  of  the  French  Republic  in  Tuscany.  A  small 
tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  V ecchio, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  drove  away  in  a  melancholy  pro¬ 
cession  of  twelve  carriages.  On  1  April  the  British  and 
other  envoys  were  warned  that  they  must  leave  for 

1  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/17.  2  Add.  MSS.  34910,  f.  5. 
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Leghorn.  There  they  embarked  on  a  Swedish  ship  on 
the  1 2th  and  arrived  at  Palermo  on  the  14th.  William 
claimed  £4,000  damages  to  cover  his  losses  in  this  en¬ 
forced  evacuation  and,  after  a  delay  of  two  years,  he  was 
paid  this  sum. 

The  summer  following  the  gloomy  spring  of  1799  saw 
an  astonishing  reversal  of  fortune.  William  had  intended 
to  remain  at  Palermo  only  a  short  time  and  then  go  to 
Venice,  the  Grand  Duke  being  in  Vienna.  But  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Austrians,  with  Russian  help  under 
SuvorofF,  had  recaptured  Milan,  and  a  month  later  were  in 
Turin.  SuvorofF  then  cleared  Modena  and  Parma,  causing 
thereby  the  collapse  of  the  Cisalpine,  Roman,  and  Par- 
thenopian  Republics  and  leaving  France  possessed  of  only 
Genoa.  News  from  Florence  announced  that  the  greater 
part  of  Tuscany  had  risen,  and  Nelson  and  Hamilton 
urged  William  to  return  thither  at  once  to  be  a  source  of 
reliable  information.  Sailing  in  a  Neapolitan  corvette 
supplied  by  Nelson,  he  passed  through  Procida,  where  he 
was  delayed  many  days,  and  entered  Tuscany  at  San 
Stefano  on  24  June.  Here  he  established  as  his  intelli¬ 
gence  agent  Luigi  Corci,  a  Neapolitan  employed  by  Elliot 
in  1796  and  imprisoned  by  the  French;  and  he  arranged 
means  of  communication  with  the  interior.  He  begged 
Nelson  to  send  a  boat  every  fortnight  to  collect  dis¬ 
patches.1  He  left  for  Arezzo  on  the  25  th,  being  received 
with  acclamations  in  every  town  on  the  road.  He  found 
an  equal  enthusiasm  in  Arezzo,  where  a  provisional 
government  of  a  Tew  noblemen  of  the  greatest  probity 
and  reputation’  had  been  established.  An  army  of  30,000 
was  forming,  a  levy  en  masse  was  contemplated.  Only 
arms  were  lacking.  Could  not  Nelson  supply  some? 
William  was  overwhelmed  with  work,  opening  up 
communications  in  all  directions  and  attending  on  the 
government  and  on  the  Austrian  General  in  command. 

1  Add.  MSS.  34910,  fF.  80,  147;  34913,  f.  268. 
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Moreover,  the  terms  on  which  the  Aretan  forces  would 
be  admitted  into  Florence  had  to  be  settled  and  he  was 
sent  forward  to  negotiate  them.  The  first  clause  of  the 
treaty  read : 1 

‘To  the  demand  of  His  Excellency  the  English  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  Tuscany  whether  the  Florentine  Senate  wished 
to  have  the  Aretan  army  in  Florence,  the  Senate  replies 
emphatically  yes.’ 

Other  clauses  covered  necessary  military  arrangements, 
and  by  the  fifth  the  Aretans  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
Tuscan  laws  and  customs.  They  marched  into  the  city 
on  7  July  1799. 

As  a  reward  for  these  services  William  was  at  last 
promoted  to  be  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  his  salary 
being  thus  increased  to  £8  a  day  and  his  total  emoluments 
to  £3,700  a  year.  Fie  was  now  optimistic  about  the 
Tuscans’  fighting  qualities,  despite  the  picture  of  them 
painted  to  Nelson  in  the  previous  February.  ‘The 
people,5  he  reported  to  London, 

‘armed  in  mass,  already  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  are 
determined  to  support  their  religion  and  Sovereign  against  any 
force  that  would  be  sent  against  them/ 

Soon  disturbing  events  belied  such  confidence.  In 
September  the  King  of  Sardinia  arrived  in  Leghorn  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  Emperor’s  intention  to  deprive  him  of 
Piedmont  and  make  him  King  of  Rome.  In  October  two 
violent  English  democrats  named  Stewart  and  Matthews 
had  to  be  banished  from  Tuscany,  and  a  few  days  later 
came  the  ominous  news  of  Napoleon  landing  at  Frejus 
on  his  return  from  Egypt.2  In  November  Seratti  finally 

1  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/17;  Zobi,  op.  cit.  338-9,  434-56.  He  prints 
William’s  letter  to  the  Senate  enclosing  the  treaty. 

2  The  news  as  it  reached  William  was  that  Napoleon  was  in 
Corsica.  Not  being  able  to  get  into  touch  with  any  British  ship,  he 
sent  it  to  the  Russian  Squadron.  But  by  that  time  Napoleon  had  left 
Corsica  and  had  been  in  France  at  least  ten  days. 
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decided  to  quit  the  Grand  Duke’s  service  and  enter  that 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  so  disgusted  was  he  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  influence  of  Manfredini  and  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Auditor  Foulani  as  Vice-Director  of  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office.  Then  the  Florentine  Senate  complained 
that  a  Corsican  refugee,  receiving  £100  a  year  from  the 
British  Government,  was  corresponding  with  the  French. 
There  followed  warnings  (proved  to  be  false)  from  the 
Russian  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Genoa  of  the  imminence  of 
another  French  invasion,  and  a  letter  from  Lord  Minto 
(formerly  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot),  now  Ambassador  to  the 
Emperor,  that  William’s  presence  in  Tuscany  was  objected 
to  while  the  Grand  Duke  was  a  refugee  in  Vienna.  The 
real  reason  was  the  Emperor’s  desire  to  dominate  in 
Italy  unhindered  by  outside  criticism.  In  May  1800 
Napoleon  opened  his  second  Italian  campaign,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Marengo  the  Emperor’s  dominion  collapsed. 
Once  more  were  the  British  merchants  at  Leghorn 
warned  to  be  ready  for  evacuation.  The  Florentine 
Senate  began  packing  up  artistic  treasures  to  be  put  if 
necessary  on  a  British  ship.  The  Embassy  papers  again 
journeyed  to  Leghorn,  and  William,  realizing  this  was  the 
end,  departed  to  Vienna  to  present  his  new  credentials  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  fugitive  Grand  Duke. 
Having  fulfilled  this  formal  duty  he  returned  to  Ancona, 
where  he  decided  to  stay.  From  it  he  wrote  in  October 
1800  his  final  judgement  on  the  Tuscans:1 

‘It  is  true  that  the  Tuscans  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
French,  but  the  encouragement  they  received  from  Vienna  to 
arm  in  mass  and  the  little  support  they  received  from  His 
Imperial  Majesty  ...  is  perhaps  the  most  unjust  and  cruel 
circumstance  that  has  occurred  during  the  war.  This  brave, 
loyal  and  good  people  are  at  length  so  disgusted  .  .  .  that  I 
fear  that  .  .  .  three  several  times  betrayed,  plundered  and 
sacrificed,  they  will  take  the  part  of  the  strongest  and  be  in  the 

1  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/18. 
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hands  of  the  French  a  much  more  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
Emperor  than  the  Cisalpine  Republic  ever  could  have  been  in  as 
much  as  the  Tuscans  are  a  more  brave,  resolute  and  valiant 
nation  and  capable  of  any  courage  or  effort  if  properly 
supported.’ 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  sketch  the  remainder  of 
William’s  career  as  a  diplomat,  before  we  describe  his 
son’s  as  a  sailor.1  Towards  the  close  of  December  1800 
he  attempted  to  return  to  Florence,  but  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  at  Hohenlinden  sent  him  back  to  Ancona. 
He  was  soon  driven  out  of  it.  On  25  and  27  January  he 
received  notes  from  the  local  Commandant  warning  him 
that  the  city  would  be  delivered  to  the  French  at  6  a.m. 
on  the  28th,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  escape  was  the 
Neapolitan  brig,  ¥  or  tuna?  Abandoning  his  horses  and 
carriage,  he  embarked  on  her  as  the  French  arrived  at  the 
city  gates.  But  the  wind  made  putting  to  sea  almost 
impossible.  In  the  greatest  suspense  he  took  all  pre¬ 
cautions  to  save  his  ciphers  and  papers  while  the  captain 
and  crew,  in  imminent  danger  of  grounding,  managed  to 
get  out  of  the  port.  He  landed  at  Trieste,  and  a  week 
later  received  from  Grenville  a  dispatch  forwarded  from 
Vienna  instructing  him  to  inform  the  Grand  Duke  of  the 
alteration  in  the  King’s  title  consequent  upon  the  union 
with  Ireland !  His  next  news  told  him  that  Tuscany  was  to 
become  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  with  the  Duke  of  Parma 
as  its  sovereign.  His  Grand  Duke  was  given  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Salzburg  in  compensation,  but  the  British 
Government  refused  to  recognize  the  arrangement.  He 
was  therefore  accredited  to  no  one,  but  still  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  pensions  paid  to  the  French  and  Corsican 
refugees.  Suggestions  that  he  might  be  appointed  to 
Dresden,  Florence,  or  Naples  brought  no  response. 
Neither  did  reminders  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  had 
succeeded  Grenville  as  Secretary  of  State,  of  ‘promises 

1  See  next  chapter.  2  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/19. 
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made  to  my  brother  Lord  Egremont  to  provide  for  me  in 
the  diplomatic  line’.  Meanwhile  he  spent  his  time  between 
Udine,  Gratz,  and  Vienna,  sending  information  to 
London,  sometimes  seeing  the  Grand  Duke,  whom  he 
found  always  attended  by  Manfredini,  and  administering 
the  refugee  funds  until  January  1807.  He  was  then  retired 
on  a  pension  of  £1,700  and  a  grant  of  £3,300  in  compensa¬ 
tion  for  having  been  "obliged  to  retire  from  Italy  to 
Vienna  and  from  thence  to  Pola’.  Between  1797  and  1 807 
he  had  disbursed  £46,316  in  payments  to  the  refugees  and 
received  £46,090  in  grants  from  the  Government,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  of  £226  due  to  him.1 

1  William  Frederick’s  dispatches  are  in  P.R.O.,  F.O.  79/9-20. 
Papers  on  the  Refugees  in  T.  29/71-7,  79,  83-9,  91-5,  and  A.O. 
1/851.  For  his  salary  and  pensions  E.  403/2900-2967.  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  Nelson,  Add.  MSS.  37874,  34904,  34907-10, 
34912-3,  34915.  With  Sir  William  Hamilton,  F.O.  70/12;  Add. 
MSS.  39793.  With  Lord  Liverpool,  Add.  MSS.  38238,  38258,  38267. 
There  are  no  records  of  this  period  in  the  State  Archives  at  Florence. 
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unforeseen  result  of  William’s  sudden  return  to 


Tuscany  in  the  summer  of  1799  was  that  his  son 


X  -^‘Wyndham’  joined  the  navy.  His  father  had  begged 
Nelson  to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  Leghorn. 
So  Nelson  enrolled  him  in  the  Volunteer  class’  on 
the  Minotaur  commanded  by  Captain  Louis.  The  ship 
frequently  called  at  Leghorn,  and  was  about  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  blockade  of  Genoa.  Obviously  the  ejection 
of  the  French  from  this  last  foothold  in  Italy  was  urgently 
necessary,  and  the  Austrian  General,  Baron  von  Ott,  was 
charged  with  the  task.  He  was  at  Lucca  preparing  for 
it  when  Nelson  sent  him  through  William  offers  of 
co-operation.  They  were  followed  by  Lord  Keith,  who 
decided  to  make  Leghorn  his  base,  while  William  arranged 
for  the  ships  to  be  released  from  all  quarantine  regulations. 
But  these  plans  availed  little.  Genoa  put  up  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  surrendered  only  to  famine  on  4  June. 
Ten  days  later  Marengo  was  fought  and  the  city  again 
became  French.  The  Minotaur  arrived  back  at  Leghorn 
on  26  June,  a  few  days  before  William  finally  quitted 
Florence  for  Vienna. 1 

Soon  after  these  events  in  the  Mediterranean  Egre- 
mont’s  son  George  joined  as  a  midshipman  H.M.S. 
Afnelia ,  commanded  by  his  first-cousin  Charles  Herbert.2 
The  naval  operations  in  the  channel  were  linked  with 
those  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  that  Napoleon’s  first 

1  Add.  MSS.  34912,  ff.  332,  394,  430;  34913,  ff.  15,229;  P.R.O., 
F.O.  79/18. 

2  The  Hon.  Charles  Herbert,  second  son  of  the  1st  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  by  Egremont’s  sister,  Elizabeth  Alicia  Maria. 
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objective  was  to  send  as  much  of  his  fleet  as  could  escape 
from  Toulon  to  the  rescue  of  his  marooned  army  in 
Egypt,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  assembling  forces  at 
Boulogne  for  an  invasion  of  England.  The  Amelia 
operated  against  both  these  menaces,  making  four  cruises 
from  her  base  at  Plymouth.  On  one  she  counted  the 
French  fleet  in  Brest  at  thirty-nine  sail.  On  another  she 
attacked  a  French  convoy  anchored  under  the  guns  of  St. 
Gilles  sur  Vie.  The  last  was  full  of  incident,  and  she 
returned  from  it  with  four  prizes.1  Here  George’s  naval 
career  ended.  He  changed  over  to  the  army  and  became  a 
cornet  in  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards.  Meanwhile  the 
Minotaur’ s  warfare  had  been  less  eventful.  From  the 
middle  of  January  until  the  end  of  October  she  had 
waited  in  Egyptian  waters  for  the  French  fleet;  but  when 
it  came  at  last,  and  found  a  British  fleet  in  control,  it 
turned  back.  The  Minotaur  followed,  and  reaching  home 
in  March  was  paid  off,  like  the  Amelia ,  in  the  Peace  of 
Amiens. 

This  precarious  settlement  lasted  until  18  May  1803, 
when  the  blockade  of  the  French  ports  was  resumed.  At 
Brest  it  came  under  Sir  William  Cornwallis,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Channel  fleet.  The  similar  duty  at  Boulogne 
was  given  to  the  former  Captain  of  the  Minotaur ,  now 
Rear-Admiral  Louis,  under  Keith  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  North  Sea.  The  blockade  of  Villeneuve’s  French 
squadron  in  Toulon  was  entrusted  to  Nelson.  Wyndham 
had  some  experience  in  all  three.  First  for  three  months 
in  the  Venerable  outside  Brest,  without  any  incident  worth 
recording.  Then,  through  the  intervention  of  Charles 
Herbert,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Monarch  in  Keith’s 
fleet,  a  change  that  incidentally  extricated  him  from  an 
entanglement  with  a  woman  in  Plymouth  and  brought 
him  again  within  the  purview  of  Admiral  Louis.  He  was 
soon  ‘lent  as  a  supernumerary  for  victuals  only’  to  the 

1  P.R.O.,  Ad.  51/1379:  Log  of  the  Amelia. 
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flagship,  and  thereafter  was  lent  again  to  the  Manley  brig. 1 
In  this  vessel  he  was  in  a  skirmish  outside  Boulogne  at 
the  end  of  August.  There  was  unusual  bustle  and  activity 
at  the  time  in  the  port,  for  Napoleon  himself  was  present 
inspecting  the  preparations  for  the  invasion.  Inspired  by 
this,  the  French  commander  ordered  a  division  of  his  gun- 
vessels  to  stand  out  of  the  harbour,  and  their  movement 
being  observed  by  Captain  Owen  of  H.M.S.  Immortality 
three  brigs  were  sent  To  check  their  insolence’.  On  the 
next  afternoon  a  second  division  was  spotted  sailing  along 
the  shore  between  Wimereux  and  Ambleteuse,  while  ‘a 
great  part  of  the  Boulogne  flotilla  was  working  up  to  the 
support  of  those  already  out’.  At  five  o’clock  about  forty 
brigs  and  as  many  luggers  were  being  engaged  by  the 
British  ships.  But  the  results  were  disappointing,  as  the 
French  obstinately  hugged  the  shore.  The  brush,  how¬ 
ever,  had  one  useful  result.  It  was  watched  by  such  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  that  Louis  was  able  to  satisfy  himself 
that  there  were  more  troops  in  and  around  Boulogne  than 
he  had  suspected.2 

The  blockade  of  Toulon  became  all  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  after  Spain’s  entry  into  the  war,  for  Napoleon  was 
planning  the  naval  operations  that  led  to  Nelson’s  pursuit 
of  Villeneuve  to  the  West  Indies  and  culminated  in  the 
crowning  mercy  of  Trafalgar.  Spain  was  now  a  more 
reluctant  belligerent  than  in  1761  under  the  Family 
Compact.  Moreover,  waiting  for  her  treasure-ships  to 
arrive  again  held  her  back.  But  the  British  Government 
was  no  longer  so  complacent,  and  early  in  October  inter¬ 
cepted  the  convoy  and  captured  treasure  valued  at  over  a 
million  pounds.  And  yet  Spain  did  not  declare  war  until 
December.  Next  March  Wyndham  joined  the  Canopus  in 

1  P.R.O.,  Ad.  36/1632,  51/1502. 

2  James’s  Naval  History,  iii.  229-31.  P.R.O.,  Ad.  1/545.  Admiral 
Louis’s  report  enclosing  Captain  Owen’s  :  51/1502:  Log  of  H.M.S. 
Leopard. 
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the  Gulf  of  Palma  as  Admiral  Louis  hoisted  his  flag  in  her, 
and  as  Nelson’s  fleet  arrived  to  replenish  its  stores.  Its 
temporary  absence  from  Toulon  enabled  Villeneuve  to 
escape,  and  the  great  drama  opened.  We  need  follow  it 
only  in  outline.  Villeneuve  passed  Gibraltar  on  8  April 
and  reached  Martinique  on  13  May.  Nelson  arrived  at 
Barbados  on  4  June,  and  on  the  same  day  Villeneuve 
left  Martinique  and,  hearing  of  Nelson’s  arrival,  returned 
to  Europe  to  be  engaged  by  Sir  Robert  Calder  on 
22  July.  Three  days  earlier  Nelson  had  anchored  in 
Gibraltar,  where  he  went  on  shore  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years.  On  15  August  he  joined  Cornwallis  outside 
Ushant  and  learnt  what  had  happened.  On  the  same  day 
he  sailed  on  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  20  August  Villeneuve 
entered  Cadiz  to  be  blockaded  by  Collingwood. 

Thus  was  the  scene  set  for  the  last  act.  It  opened  on 
Sunday,  1 5  September,  when  Nelson  left  Portsmouth  to 
join  Collingwood  and  fight  Trafalgar.  Egremont  and  his 
family,  with  Thomas  Sockett,  the  family  tutor,  in  atten¬ 
dance,  watched  his  departure.  Hiring  a  boat  on  Friday, 
they  set  off  for  Spithead,  hoping  to  board  the  Victory , 
but  found  her  already  getting  under  way.  They  watched 
her  anchors  rise,  and  accompanied  her  as  far  as  Ryde. 
The  next  morning  Sockett  was  roused  at  seven  with  the 
news  that  Nelson  was  leaving.  He  hurried  round  to  the 
George  Inn  and  met  him  Tull  dressed  with  three  stars’ 
as  he  came  down  the  stairs  and  went  into  the  street.  A 
jostling  crowd  soon  surrounded  him,  which  Sockett 
joined  and  overheard  the  sailor’s  reply  to  the  question 

whether  he  had  seen  Nelson:  ‘No,  d — n  the  old - , 

I  should  like  to  see  him  once  more.’1 

Since  George  had  joined  the  army  he  had  advanced  by 
purchase  from  cornet  in  the  5th  to  lieutenant  in  the  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards  and  to  captain  in  the  72nd  (Highland) 

1  Sockett’s  diary.  The  Canopus  was  detached  from  the  fleet  and 
at  Gibraltar  for  provisions  and  water  when  Trafalgar  was  fought. 
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Foot,  a  regiment  in  which  he  was  a  solitary  Sassenach 
among  the  officers.  This  last  anomaly  arose  out  of  his 
appointment  as  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  was  going 
to  Jamaica  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  George  had  doubts 
whether  he  should  not  rather  serve  with  the  Dragoons, 
but  Coote  insisted  that  a  situation  on  a  foreign  staff  was 
as  creditable  as  regimental  duty  unless  there  was  a 
certainty  of  meeting  the  enemy.  He  even  wrote  to 
Egremont : 

‘Your  son  must  not  leave  me.  We  should  be  miserable.  And 
really  .  .  .  even  if  his  regiment  was  going  into  action  it  would 
be  scarcely  worth  his  attention.  The  first  plan  is  to  purchase 
for  him  a  company  of  infantry/ 

The  company  in  the  72nd  was  gazetted  the  day  before  this 
letter  was  written. 

With  this  point  satisfactorily  settled  they  sailed  from 
Cork  in  H.M.S.  Fishguard  at  the  end  of  October.  The 
voyage  was  risky,  as  three  French  squadrons,  one  from 
Rochefort  and  two  from  Brest,  were  raiding  in  the 
Atlantic.  On  nearing  Madeira  after  three  tedious  weeks 
they  fell  in  with  the  sloop  Lark ,  and  were  warned  that  the 
Rochefort  squadron  was  near.  The  Lark  then  carried 
the  information  to  Sir  John  Duckworth,  under  whom  the 
Canopus  was  sharing  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  He  at  once 
made  all  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  and  after  destroying  one 
of  the  Brest  squadrons  in  San  Domingo  Roads,  he  moored 
his  ships  in  Port  Royal.  By  chance  therefore  George  and 
Wyndham  met  in  Jamaica.  But  neither  remained  there 
long.  Wyndham  was  drafted  to  Le  Brave,  one  of  the 
French  seventy-fours  captured  by  Duckworth,  and,  sailing 
home  in  her,  was  shipwrecked.  All  her  crew  were  saved 
except  three,  but  he  lost  all  his  service  journals  and 
certificates.  George  followed  after  hearing  of  Austerlitz 
and  the  death  of  Pitt.  An  appointment  for  foreign 
service  was  soon  available  for  him  as  D.A.A.G.  to  Lord 
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Cathcart’s  force  that  bombarded  Copenhagen  and  seized 
the  Danish  fleet — a  very  necessary,  though  some¬ 
what  unheroic,  preventive  measure  against  its  being 
appropriated  by  Napoleon.  On  returning  home  he 
made  yet  another  regimental  change  by  transferring 
into  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  there  we  must  leave 
him  for  a  time  while  we  introduce  the  Peninsular 
War. 

Egremont  might  claim  to  have  had  some  influence, 
albeit  very  indirect,  on  its  opening  stage,  for  to  him  was 
partly  due  the  appointment  of  the  6th  Viscount  Strang- 
ford  as  Secretary  to  the  Lisbon  Legation  in  1802.  The 
connexion  between  them  rested  on  the  very  slender 
foundation  of  the  2nd  Lord  Strangford  having  married 
in  1650  Isabella  daughter  of  Robert  Sydney  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Dorothy  Percy.  Its  promoter  was  Thomas 
Percy,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Dromore.  He  had  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Egremont  on  some  of  the  records  preserved 
at  Petworth,  and  he  now  brought  the  distresses  of 
Strangford’s  family  to  his  notice.1  Strangford’s  chance 
in  Lisbon  came  when  the  British  Minister  went  away  on 
leave  and  left  him  as  Charge  d’ Affaires  with  the  urgent 
duty  of  coping  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal’s 
vacillating  inclination  to  submit  to  Napoleon’s  demands. 
Britain  was  already  committed  to  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
and  in  July  1808  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Roliga  and  Vimiero.  Egremont’s 
son  Henry  was  one  of  his  A.D.C.s,  having  previously 
served  for  two  years  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  in  the 
Duke  of  York’s  Headquarters.  His  first  taste  of  active 
service  now  ended  somewhat  ingloriously  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Cintra,  an  instrument  as  much  (and  more  justly) 
abused  as  was  Walpole’s  Convention  of  Pardo.  Egre¬ 
mont  vented  his  wrath  on  it  in  a  letter  to  Huskisson:2 

1  The  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  at  Petworth. 

2  Add.  MSS.  28737,  f  2^3- 
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T  came  to  London  last  night  (August  29)  and  when  I  heard 
what  I  had  never  heard  before  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  roaring 
after  ten  o’clock  at  night  I  concluded  that  all  was  right  for  I 
could  not  imagine  that  Ministers  would  be  such  asses  as  to 
make  such  a  damned  noise  at  that  hour  for  so  disgraceful  a 
convention;  and  so  you  may  guess  my  disappointment  when  I 
found  it  unfortunately  worse  than  we  had  expected  and  that 
besides  the  disgrace  to  ourselves  we  had  the  business  to  convey 
Junot’s  army  into  the  heart  of  Spain  sooner  than  they  or  we 
could  have  walked  there.’ 

He  presumed  that  all  responsible  would  be  tried  by  court 
martial.  But  a  Court  of  Enquiry  exonerated  them  and 
reported  in  favour  of  the  Convention. 

Henry  was  now  transferred  to  Sir  John  Moore’s  staff, 
and  shared  in  the  advance  into  Spain  and  the  retreat  to 
Corunna.  But  he  missed  the  final  battle,  having  been  sent 
to  England  in  charge  of  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes, 
who  had  been  taken  in  a  cavalry  skirmish.  After  deliver¬ 
ing  his  prisoner  he  left  London  with  dispatches  for  Sir 
John  Moore  at  2  a.m.  on  Thursday  12  January,  and 
embarked  at  Plymouth  on  the  following  evening.  He 
was  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  return,  being  convinced  that 
the  retreat  could  end  only  ‘in  a  dreadful  carnage  upon  the 
seashore  at  the  embarkation’.  And  Egremont  made  up 
his  mind  that  this  had  happened  when  the  only  news  he 
had  received  by  the  27th  was  of  the  death  of  Moore.  He 
was  reassured  when  he  heard  that  the  army  had  landed  on 
the  24th  and  25  th. 

In  the  new  campaign  that  opened  with  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  Wellesley  to  the  command,  Henry  appeared  in 
the  unexpected  office  of  a  major  of  Portuguese  cavalry. 
Britain  had  undertaken  the  training  and  leadership  of  the 
Portuguese  army  under  Sir  William  Beresford,  and  to 
attract  officers  to  this  service  they  were  offered  a  step  in 
promotion  in  the  British  army  and  then  another  in  the 
Portuguese.  Henry  seized  this  opportunity,  and  so  became 
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a  Captain  in  the  ioth  Hussars  and  a  Major  in  the  8th 
Portuguese  Cavalry  five  years  after  his  first  commission. 

We  may  pass  over  the  events  of  1810  because  Thomas 
Norton  of  the  College,  who  was  serving  as  Lieut. -Colonel 
in  the  Royals  and  might  have  connected  us  with  them, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  in  July,  while 
inspecting  pickets,  a  month  before  Massena  began  his 
invasion  of  Portugal.  He  had  joined  his  regiment  in  1 791 , 
his  father  paying  £263.  10 s.  for  his  lieutenancy  in  it.  As  a 
prisoner  of  war  he  was  removed  to  Verdun,  where  he 
spent  the  next  four  years,  being  paid  2.50  francs  a  day 
and  being  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  town  and  two 
leagues  into  the  country.1  Neither  need  we  dwell  on 
Massena’s  long  winter  lingering  near  Santarem,  after 
being  stopped  by  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  nor  on  his 
exit  from  Portugal  on  5  April  1 8 1 1 .  Our  next  point  must 
be  Estremadura,  where  the  8th  Portuguese  Cavalry,  in 
General  Madden’s  brigade,  were  attached  to  General 
Mendizabal’s  Spanish  army,  operating  south  of  the 
Guadiana  river. 

The  French  in  this  area  were  now  commanded  by 
Soult,  who  had  orders  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  Tagus 
so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Massena.  To  do  this  he 
undertook  to  conquer  Estremadura  and  take  Badajoz.  As 
he  advanced  Mendizabal  retreated  across  the  Guadiana 
and  occupied  the  ridge  of  San  Cristobal,  which  lies 
northwards  from  Badajoz  towards  Campo  Mayor.  He 
omitted,  however,  to  entrench  it  or  take  other  obvious 
defence  precautions,  consequently  Soult  had  an  easy  task 
when  he  attacked  on  16  February.  His  cavalry,  by  a 
turning  movement  concealed  by  a  mist,  fell  unexpectedly 
on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  horse  drawn  up  in  reserve 
behind  the  ridge  and  routed  them.  Madden  found  some 
excuse  for  his  brigade’s  defeat  in  its  youthful  troopers 
being  put  to  serve  with  others  who  always  fled — a  dig  at 

1  P.R.O.,  W.O.  1/915.  f.  381. 
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the  Spaniards.  He  was  confident  that  in  more  reliable 
company  they  would  do  better.  And  so  they  did  at 
Usagre  on  25  May,  when  they  and  the  Spaniards  charged 
with  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  between  them  and  routed 
the  enemy.  Henry  was  indignant  that  the  prowess  of  his 
Portuguese  in  this  affair  received  no  official  recognition. 
Soon  afterwards  they  were  converted  into  infantry,  and  he 
returned  to  England,  to  rejoin  the  10th  Hussars. 

Before  he  went,  George  arrived  in  Lisbon  with  the 
1 2th  Light  Dragoons.  His  history  since  we  left  him  in  the 
Grenadiers  had  included  serving  with  that  regiment  in 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren.  He  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  return  from  it  with  no  worse  consequence  than  a 
tendency  to  attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  He  remained 
in  the  Grenadiers  until  31  January^  81 1,  when  Egremont 
bought  him  a  majority  in  the  78th  (Highland)  Foot  for 
£1,100.  The  letter  from  Colonel  Torrens,  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Military  Secretary,  on  this  subject  is  of  some 
interest.  It  informed  Egremont  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief1 

‘has  found  means  to  recommend  your  son  for  the  purchase  of  a 
majority  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  in  this  country  by  which 
means  he  will  be  spared  the  trip  that  we  contemplated  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  will  be  necessary  for  your  Lordship  to  lodge 
£1,100  in  the  hands  of  the  Agents.’ 

There  is  no  record  of  what  the  trip  to  the  West  Indies  was ; 
but  in  any  event  George’s  stay  with  the  Highlanders  lasted 
only  three  months.  He  then  transferred  to  the  12th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  arrived  with  them  at  Lisbon  in  May  1 81 1. 
Soon  afterwards  he  had  command  of  them.  Colonel 
Blundell,  who  had  ‘by  mistake’  brought  them  out,  was 
now  condemned  for  ‘total  inefficiency’  and  was  ordered 
home;  while  Colonel  Ponsonby,  who  was  senior  to  him, 
was  in  Cadiz  as  D.A.A.G.  Until  he  could  be  transferred 

1  P.R.O.,  W.O.  3/599,  f.  1. 
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from  there  George  had  the  command.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  regiment’s  horses,  but  complained  bitterly  of  the 
men’s  overalls  and  saddles,  which  were  ‘in  a  dreadful 
state’.  For  this  he  blamed  the  stinginess  of  Sir  James 
Steuart  Denham,  the  regimental  Colonel  since  1791, 
and  wrote  to  him  demanding  a  hundred  sets  of  better 
quality.  Whereupon  Sir  James  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
York  for  an  inquiry  which,  to  George’s  delight,  reported 
in  his  favour.  On  leaving  Lisbon  the  regiment  marched 
north  and  joined  in  the  operations  of  that  autumn  against 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  These  were  at  first  unfruitful,  for 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  replaced  Massena,  concen¬ 
trated  an  overwhelming  force  in  defence.  But  after  he  had 
dispersed  his  army  into  winter  quarters,  Wellington  re¬ 
newed  the  siege,  and  carried  the  place  by  assault  on 
19  January  1812.  George  watched  this  brilliant  operation 
and  sent  an  account  of  it  to  his  father: 

T  arrived  at  Gallegos  (Wellington’s  headquarters)  early  [on 
the  1 8th  and]  went  to  see  the  batteries  against  the  town  which 
were  erected  at  a  distance  of  about  400  yards  from  the  town  and 
played  with  uncommon  effect.  I  was  to  have  dined  with  Lord 
Wellington  but  returned  to  Gallegos  too  late,  therefore  had 
recourse  to  Haines  for  a  dinner  and  a  bed.  Hearing  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  that  the  town  was 
to  be  assaulted,  I  determined  to  stay  and  be  present  and 
accordingly  rode  down  to  the  place  with  the  people  at  head¬ 
quarters.  There  were  two  breaches,  a  larger  (wide  about 
thirteen  yards)  and  a  smaller.  The  larger  was  assaulted  by 
Picton’s  division  led  by  Major  Manners  and  the  smaller  by 
General  Crawford’s  led  by  Col.  Colborne.  At  a  little  past  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  there  being  no  other  light  than  was 
afforded  by  a  half  moon,  the  town  was  most  briskly  attacked  by 
musketry  from  the  trenches,  and  the  firing  was  kept  up  very 
heavy  from  both  sides  till  seven  o’clock,  when  the  two  columns 
moved  to  the  assault.  The  moment  was  awful  and  everybody 
for  a  time  had  his  heart  in  his  mouth.  The  enemy  threw 
grenades  and  defended  the  larger  breach  obstinately  till  our 
people  had  mounted  it,  when  they  sprung  a  mine  which  sent 
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many  to  the  other  world.  The  explosion  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  loud  cheer  from  our  people  and  one  of  our  bugles  sounding 
on  the  ramparts.  Soon  after  the  larger  breach  was  carried  an 
explosion  took  place  in  the  smaller  which  was  likewise  followed 
by  a  cheer  and  by  the  sound  of  bugle.  Both  breaches  being 
carried  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  musketry  in  the  town  and 
cheers  of  victory,  and  sounds  of  bugle  mixed  with  cries.  The 
enemy  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  to  hide  in  the  houses  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  first  cheer.  The  Governor  surrendered 
in  his  own  house  which  was  barricaded.  It  was  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  time  the  attack  with  musketry  began  till  the 
town  was  in  our  possession.’ 

Nevertheless  he  wished  Wellington  were'  fighting  in  a 
more  fruitful  cause,  for  Spain  was  ‘for  ever  gone’  and 
would  never  repay  England  for  the  loss  of  lives  and  the 
expense  she  had  been  put  to.  Was  there  ever,  he  asked, 
‘in  the  whole  world  a  more  dreadful  and  damned  country 
to  campaign  in’  and  in  which  the  losses  from  sickness 
could  be  greater?  Moreover,  his  prospects  in  the  12th 
were  no  longer  satisfactory,  for  Ponsonby  had  resumed 
the  command  and  seemed  likely  to  continue  in  it.  Indeed, 
he  led  the  regiment  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  and 
at  Waterloo.  The  obvious  way  to  overcome  this  bar  to 
further  promotion  was  to  secure  an  exchange  to  the  rank 
of  lieut.-colonel.  Under  the  regulations,  however,  a 
major  could  not  be  promoted  until  he  had  completed 
nine  years’  service.  For  George  this  period  expired 
on  31  March  1812,  and  on  that  very  day  he  became  by 
purchase  from  Colonel  Henry  Davis  a  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Regiment  de  Meuron, 1  and  returned  home.  There 
we  may  leave  him  for  a  time  and  resume  Henry’s  story. 

The  10th  arrived  in  the  Peninsula  brigaded  with  the 
15  th  and  1 8th  Hussars  under  General  Grant,  and  in  time 

1  Count  Pierre  de  Meuron  was  the  creator  and  the  Colonel  of  this 
regiment  composed  of  Swiss,  Germans,  and  French.  At  first  it  was 
in  the  Dutch  service  but  it  transferred  to  the  British  after  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Ceylon.  P.R.O.,  W.O.  1/658,  f.  689. 
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for  Wellington’s  Vittoria  campaign  in  June  1813.  The 
main  feature  of  this  great  operation  was  a  wide  flanking 
movement  of  northern,  central,  and  southern  columns, 
starting  from  the  north-east  corner  of  Portugal  and  com¬ 
pelling  King  Joseph  of  Spain  and  his  French  army, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Valladolid,  to  retreat  north¬ 
east  until  they  were  obliterated  at  Vittoria.  Grant’s 
brigade  was  attached  to  the  southern  column  and  ad¬ 
vanced  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro.  At  dawn  on 
31  May  the  10th  crossed  the  Esla  river  at  Almendra, 
each  man  of  the  leading  squadron  having  an  infantryman 
hanging  on  to  his  stirrup.  The  crossing  was  not  easy,  for 
the  river  was  high  and  the  bottom  stony,  and  several  lives 
were  lost.  But  the  Hussars  got  over  without  being 
observed  by  a  nearby  French  picket,  whom  they  sur¬ 
rounded  and  captured  entire.  They  then  moved  on  to 
Zamora,  which  they  found  evacuated,  the  French  having 
withdrawn  their  two  cavalry  brigades  to  Toro  and  then 
six  miles  farther  to  the  village  of  Morales.  Near  here  a 
spirited  action  was  fought  by  the  10th  and  18th.  The 
10th,  having  dislodged  a  French  reconnoitring  party  from 
Toro,  followed  them  towards  a  bridge  over  the  Bajez 
river,  three  miles  north  of  Morales,  while  the  1 8th  made  a 
circuit  round  their  left  flank.  Observing  these  move¬ 
ments,  the  French  general  ordered  his  Second  Brigade  to 
retire  across  the  bridge  and  join  the  First,  which  was 
already  on  that  side  of  the  river.  To  cover  this  with¬ 
drawal  the  1 6th  French  Dragoons  charged  the  10th, 
but  when  they  saw  the  18th  appear  on  their  flank  they 
gave  way,  pursued  by  both  British  regiments  until, 
on  crossing  the  bridge,  these  found  a  battery  and  an 
infantry  brigade  awaiting  them.  Nevertheless,  they  took 
over  200  prisoners,  while  the  10th  suffered  only  sixteen 
casualties.1  Such  episodes  hastened  Joseph’s  retreat,  the 

1  On  Henry’s  memorial  tablet  in  Petworth  church  his  presence  at 
‘the  brilliant  cavalry  affair  at  Morales  de  Toro’  is  specially  mentioned. 
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cavalry  keeping  in  touch  with  his  rear  while  the  two  other 
columns  carried  on  with  the  wide  turning  movement 
until  all  converged  on  Vittoria.  At  the  end  of  the  battle, 
when  the  French  were  retreating  through  the  town,  the 
Hussar  brigade  was  sent  forward,  and  entered  it  from  the 
west  as  Joseph  passed  out  of  it  to  the  east  on  to  a  road 
blocked  by  carriages,  baggage  wagons,  and  refugees.  The 
leading  pursuing  squadron  happened  to  be  Henry’s. 
They  pushed  on  through  the  mass  and  came  up  with  a 
huge  berlin  forcing  its  way  through  with  a  cavalry 
escort.  Henry  rode  up  to  it  and  discharged  his  pistol 
through  the  near  window.  It  stopped,  the  opposite  door 
flew  open,  and  out  bounded  King  Joseph,  who  hastily 
climbed  on  to  a  spare  horse  and  escaped.  Thus  ended  his 
inglorious  reign. 1 

Henry’s  service  in  the  cavalry,  as  a  Captain  in  the 
ioth  and  a  Major  in  the  8th  Portuguese,  had  now  lasted 
four  years,  and  he  decided  to  change  back  to  the  infantry, 
securing  thereby  promotion  to  a  majority.  Both  the 
transfer  and  the  promotion  were  effected  on  9  August, 
and  he  returned  to  England  as  a  major  in  the  60th  Foot.2 
We  shall  meet  him  again  at  Waterloo  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  Meanwhile  we  must  revert  to  George. 

While  he  was  in  England  he  had  sought  for  an  ex¬ 
change  into  a  Light  Dragoon  regiment,  giving  him  a 
reasonable  chance  of  the  command.  One  at  £5,000  he 
dismissed  as  extravagant  although  Egremont  seems  to 
have  been  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Another  at  £3,000  came  to 
nothing.  A  third  was  into  a  regiment  of  Heavy  Dragoons 
and  so  was  unsuitable.  Hence  when  George  arrived 
back  in  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of  September  1812  he  was 
unattached  to  any  unit.  After  spending  a  dreary  week  in 
the  Teat,  stench,  and  filth’  of  Lisbon,  he  sailed  in  a  small 
merchant  schooner  to  Cadiz  and  went  over  the  battlefield 

1  Miot  de  Melito  was  in  attendance  on  the  King. 

2  P.R.O.,  W.O.  3/604,  ff.  121-2,  154,  218. 
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of  Barossa.  Next  he  proceeded  in  an  Algerian  vessel  to 
Tangier,  and  rode  into  Morocco  in  the  company  of  ‘an 
old  Moor,  for  without  a  guide  one  would  certainly 
be  shot’.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  16  October,  and 
lodged  with  Colonel  Rutherford,  the  Civil  Secretary,  who 
furnished  him  with  ‘bed,  dining  and  house  room’.  He 
‘intended  to  proceed  to  Malta  at  the  earliest  opportunity’, 
and  if  no  exchange  was  arranged  before  the  spring  he 
would  apply  for  leave  to  return  to  England  in  order  to 
see  to  it  personally.  He  asked  Egremont  to  obtain  from 
the  Duke  of  York  a  letter  to  General  Oakes,  who  was  in 
command  at  Malta,  to  ensure  success  for  this  application. 
However,  this  last  resource  was  not  needed,  for  on  io 
December  1812  he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
20th  Light  Dragoons,  serving  in  Sicily, 1  by  purchase  from 
Sir  Robert  Wilson.  In  this  regiment  he  at  last  found 
his  permanent  abode.  Here  follows  the  summary  of  his 
military  history: 


31.iii.1803. 

19.ix.1805. 
1 3. xi.  1 807. 
31.  i.1811. 
25.ix.1811. 
12.iii.1812. 
10.xii.1812. 


Cornet  5  th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Lieutenant  3rd  Dragoon  Guards.2 
Captain  72nd  Highlanders. 

Lieutenant  and  captain  1st  Foot  Guards. 
Major  78th  Highlanders. 

Major  1 2th  Light  Dragoons. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Regiment  de  Meuron. 
Lieutenant-colonel  20th  Light  Dragoons. 


‘AH’,  as  he  states,  ‘obtained  by  purchase  and  by  exchange 
paying  a  difference.’3  However  strange  this  method  may 
appear  to  us,  it  was  not  so  to  his  contemporaries.  Future 
generations  are  sometimes  inclined  to  justify  themselves 

1  P.R.O.,  W.O.  1/3 14,  f.  379. 

2  This  is  not  recorded  in  the  Army  List,  but  is  in  P.R.O.,  W.O. 
*5/778- 

3  Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  of  the  total  cost  of  these  pro¬ 
motions  and  exchanges. 
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by  condemnation  of  the  past,  forgetting  that  they  also 
will  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  by  their  grandsons. 

With  his  new  regiment  George  took  part  in  Sir  John 
Murray’s  amphibious  expedition  against  Taragona,  an 
ignominious  affair  in  which  Wyndham  also  served  in 
command  of  the  Bristol  troopship.  After  his  shipwreck  in 
Le  Brave  he  had  qualified  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Colossus .  When,  however,  the 
Ministry  of  all  the  Talents  took  office  he  wrote  to  his 
cousin,  Thomas  Grenville,  the  book  collector  now  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  asking  for  an  independent  com¬ 
mand.  Grenville  referred  the  letter  to  Egremont,  explain¬ 
ing  that  unfortunately  a  new  regulation  passed  only  in 
the  previous  January  forbad  any  promotion  to  com¬ 
mander  until  after  two  years  spent  as  a  lieutenant.  More¬ 
over,  he  suggested  that  service  in  the  Colossus ,  whose 
captain  had  a  good  reputation,  was  better  than  a  solitary 
junior  command  bereft  of  all  ‘intercourse  with  officers 
and  gentlemen’.  He  made  the  same  reply  when  Lady 
Louis  intervened  on  Wyndham’s  behalf,  adding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  promotion  would  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
two  years  were  out.  But  he  quitted  office  with  the  other 
Talents,  and  Wyndham  had  to  wait  four  years,  staying  in 
the  Colossus  and  rising  to  be  2nd  Officer,  before  he 
became  a  commander.  The  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  get  him  a  ship.  With  this  object  Egremont  came 
to  London  to  introduce  him  to  Charles  Yorke,  then 
a  transient  First  Lord  in  Perceval’s  Ministry.  The  ship 
was  the  Hawk,  a  sloop  of  31 1  tons  captured  from  the 
French  in  1806  and  requiring  considerable  repairs.  When 
these  were  completed  he  had  become  a  captain,  and 
sailed  in  her  with  a  convoy  to  Malta.  On  his  way  back 
at  Port  Mahon  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  in 
January  1813  of  the  Bristol  troopship  of  1,439  tons 
at  Gibraltar.  Soon  afterwards  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
capturing  a  French  privateer  off  the  coast  of  Algeria. 
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She  was  of  small  value — not  more,  he  calculated,  than 
£80  or  £100.  The  Taragona  expedition  was  still  less 
repaying.  Returning  from  it  the  Bristol  anchored  in 
Alicante  Bay  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria  had 
been  won. 

After  this  shattering  defeat  Napoleon  sent  Soult  to 
reorganize  the  French  army  of  Spain.  He  found  the 
British  besieging  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna  and 
occupying  the  passes  of  Roncesvalles  and  Maya.  At  first 
he  was  successful  in  gaining  control  of  these,  and  even 
threatened  to  relieve  Pampeluna.  But  he  was  repulsed  in 
the  battle  of  Sorauren  and  driven  back  to  the  Bidassoa. 
On  7  October  Wellington  forced  that  river  also  and 
established  his  headquarters  on  its  right  bank  at  Vera. 
Here  four  days  later  George,  who  had  come  on  a  visit 
to  the  1 2th  Light  Dragoons,  paid  his  respects  to  him  and 
dined  with  him.  On  his  way  back  to  the  east  coast  to 
rejoin  the  20th  at  Villafranca,  near  Barcelona,  he  passed 
through  Tafalla,  and  met  his  youngest  brother  Charles, 
whose  military  career  had  opened  in  October  1811  in  the 
10th  Hussars.  He  was  now,  with  the  rest  of  Wellington’s 
cavalry,  waiting  in  the  rear,  with  his  two  chargers — 
Young  Cypress,  a  Petworth-bred  mare  by  Driver,  and 
Bifler  by  Waxy. 

Everything  was  quiet  at  Villafranca,  and  George  liked 
the  20th.  There  were  no  Irish  in  it — ‘one  of  the  greatest 
recommendations  to  a  cavalry  regiment’.  At  present  it 
consisted  of  two  squadrons  brigaded  with  two  squadrons 
of  Brunswick  Hussars  and  two  of  Sicilian  cavalry.  Only 
the  Brunswickers  were  mounted  on  English  horses.  The 
20th  had  only  Tittle  Egyptians’,  hardly  equal  to  French 
cavalry,  although  active,  and  keeping  their  condition  on 
the  most  austere  rations.  His  own  two  horses,  Specula¬ 
tion  by  Waxy  and  Lichfield  by  Gouty,  had  been  delivered 
in  Sicily,  and  had  remained  there  until  Wyndham  picked 
them  up  in  August  1813,  intending  to  bring  them  to 
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Taragona.  But  on  arriving  at  Port  Mahon  he  was 
diverted  to  Lisbon  to  take  home  218  German  troops.  He 
therefore  had  to  land  them  at  Alicante,  whence  they 
reached  George  by  road,  in  ‘beautiful  condition’.1  They 
were  ‘the  best  horses  in  the  Peninsula’.  This  they  might 
well  be,  for  there  were  not  now  many  others  of  British 
breed  in  that  area.  They  were  all  pursuing  Soult  into 
France.  Catalonia  had  become  a  very  unimportant  arena, 
and  George  regretted  that  the  20th  was  not  in  Welling¬ 
ton’s  army.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  invading 
France  in  it.  He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Rifler  behind, 
and  went  through  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  with 
Young  Cypress  with  no  worse  damage  than  a  fall  into  a 
mill  dam,  laming  the  mare’s  near  hind  leg,  and  a  slight 
wound  she  received  in  a  skirmish  near  Toulouse.  After 
the  war  she  returned  to  Petworth  as  a  brood  mare.2 
Wyndham  left  the  navy  when  he  arrived  home  in  the 
Bristol,  and  the  ship  was  sold  for  £4,510. 

No  chapter  on  the  war  would  be  complete  without 
Waterloo;  and  its  inclusion  is  justified,  as  Henry  was  there 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  Charles,  Wadham’s  son, 
in  the  Scots  Greys.  Both  were  wounded,  Henry  at 
Hougoumont  and  Charles  in  the  great  cavalry  charge  that 
broke  up  the  attack  of  D’Erlon’s  infantry  columns  on  the 
British  centre.  The  battle  opened  with  a  violent  attack  on 
the  chateau  of  Hougoumont  with  the  object  of  tempting 
Wellington  to  divert  troops  from  his  centre,  and  so 
weaken  the  opposition  to  D’Erlon’s  attack.  But  the 
garrison  held  out  unassisted,  despite  the  bringing  up  of 
French  reserves  who  drove  the  Coldstream  and  3rd 
Guards  back  to  the  house  and  its  courtyard.  The  gate 
of  the  yard  was  then  hastily  barricaded  by  the  defenders, 
until  a  French  subaltern,  Legros,  swinging  a  huge  axe, 

1  Neither  Rifler,  Speculation,  nor  Lichfield  was  bred  at  Pet- 
worth. 

2  Stud  Book ,  iii.  91. 
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broke  through  the  barrier  with  some  of  his  men. 
Thereupon  Colonel  Macdonnell,  who  was  in  command, 
Captain  Wyndham,  Ensigns  Gooch  and  Harvey,  and 
Sergeant  Graham  by  sheer  strength  closed  the  gate,  and 
Legros  and  his  men  were  trapped  and  slain.  Hougou- 
mont  remained  in  British  hands  to  the  end.  Moreover, 
soon  after  one  o’clock  attention  was  diverted  from  it  by 
D’Erlon’s  attack.  French  generals,  who  had  experienced 
Wellington’s  defence  tactics  in  the  Peninsula,  had  learned 
the  danger  of  throwing  massed  infantry  columns  against 
the  British  line.  But  Napoleon,  who  in  this  respect  was 
untrained,  refused  to  be  warned,  and  his  infantry  advanced 
in  dense  columns  such  as  had  brought  victory  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  but  now  defeat.  The  British  position  was  a 
ridge  with  a  hedge,  both  giving  protection  to  the  infantry 
occupying  it  and  hiding  from  the  enemy  Sir  William 
Ponsonby’s  cavalry  brigade,  composed  of  the  Greys,  the 
Inniskillings,  and  the  Royals,  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
behind  the  infantry.  The  French  leading  ranks  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  the 
hedge,  and  were  thereupon  charged  and  routed  by 
Ponsonby’s  cavalry  coming  up  through  the  infantry  from 
the  hollow.  Charles  later  wrote  his  recollection  of  this 
locally  decisive  incident : 

‘We  wheeled  into  line  and  went,  in  not  the  most  regular 
order,  over  and  through  the  hedge  in  the  best  way  we  could 
encountering  at  the  same  time  the  French  fellows  who  had 
formed  themselves  at  the  hedge  and  gave  us  their  fire  as  we 
came  up  the  hill.  We  had  several  killed  and  wounded  at  this 
moment  from  small  shot,  and  our  remark  ever  since  that 
remarkable  day  was  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
bullets  struck  our  swords  as  we  ascended.’ 

In  their  advance  the  Greys  passed  through  the  92nd 
Highlanders,  who  cheered  them,  crying,  ‘Scotland  for 
ever’.  Charles  got  his  first  wound  in  the  arm  ‘a  few 
yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge’,  and  shortly  after- 
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wards,  when  the  cavalry  came  into  contact  with  a  second 
French  column,  he  was  shot  through  the  foot  and  dis¬ 
abled.  He  was  away  from  the  wild  pursuit  of  the  French 
when  the  British  brigade  lost  all  formation  and  control 
and  suffered  heavily  in  a  countercharge  of  French 
Lancers.1 

1  Waterloo  'Letters ,  ed.  Major-General  H.  T.  Siborne,  78-82. 
Henry  Wyndham  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
his  last  command  being  in  Ireland. 


1800-1830 

I 


West  Sussex  and  Yorkshire 


West  Sussex  was  Egremont’s  home  county,  where 
he  spent  £  5  0,000  in  buying  and  converting  into 
freehold  1,350  acres  of  copyhold,  and  -£350,000 
in  acquiring  upwards  of  12,5  00 1  acres  of  freehold.  Other 
copyholds  and  freeholds  were  secured  by  exchanges,  and 
are  for  that  reason  omitted  from  his  accumulations.  But 
an  exchange  with  Sir  William  Ashburnham,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,2  of  the  Winchelsea  properties,  bought  by 
Charles  Egremont,  for  1,200  acres  in  the  parishes  of 
Storrington  and  Ashington,  is  included,  as  it  added  that 
area  to  his  West  Sussex  holding.  His  acquisitions  there¬ 
fore  totalled  14,000  acres  by  purchase  and  1,200  by 
exchange.  He  benefited  only  to  the  extent  of  150  acres 
from  enclosures.  Sussex  was  an  £old  enclosed’  area;  its 
weald  farms  had  been  carved  out  of  primeval  forest 
and  showed  their  origin  in  the  wide  ‘shaws’  of  trees  and 
underwood  surrounding  many  fields  and  justly  con¬ 
demned  by  agricultural  reformers. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  this  concentration 
did  not  diminish  the  number  of  occupiers  of  the  land.  In 
1786  Egremont’s  rent  roll  in  Sussex  numbered  under 
seventy.  In  1791  it  was  123.  Between  these  dates  he 
bought  nearly  5 ,000  acres.  At  no  other  time  did  he  buy  so 
much.  Ten  years  later  the  roll  had  risen  to  only  124, 
but  in  the  interval  he  had  purchased  only  sixty-four  more 


1  Against  this  should  be  put  1,000  acres  of  outlying  land  which 
he  sold. 

2  Sir  William  Ashburnham  was  Bishop  of  Chichester  1753-97. 
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acres.  After  another  thirty  years,  when  his  acquisitions 
were  almost  complete,  his  tenantry  had  increased  to  202. 
The  parallel  history  in  Yorkshire  was  different.  Here  his 
net  purchases  amounted  to  no  more  than  250  acres,  but 
additions  by  enclosures  were  larger.1  Nevertheless  the 
tenantry  decreased  from  570  in  1797  to  5  5 1  in  1 824,  a  date 
chosen  because  there  is  for  it  a  detailed  classification  of 
the  estate.  A  still  larger  discrepancy  emerges  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Sussex  and  Yorkshire  rents.  In  Sussex  the 
average  for  all  holdings  in  1791  was  £ 64 ,  in  1801  £70, 
in  1831  £72.  In  Yorkshire  in  1797  £23,  in  1824  £62. 
The  Sussex  gross  rental  in  1791  was  £7,950,  in  1801 
£8,550,  in  1831  £14,770.  In  Yorkshire  the  total  for  1791 
was  £12,976.  In  1824  it  was  £34,000.  In  Sussex  the 
lowest  rented  occupiers,  at  £10  or  less,  doubled  in 
number,  as  did  also  the  highest  rented  class,  at  £101  or 
more.  In  Yorkshire  the  lowest  rented  decreased  from  301 
to  263,  while  the  highest  rented  increased  from  twenty- 
four  to  1 1 3,  or  370  per  cent.  In  both  counties  the  inter¬ 
mediary  class  of  tenants  diminished;  in  Sussex  relatively, 
in  Yorkshire  absolutely. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  comparative  backwardness 
of  Yorkshire.  When  John  Claridge  first  surveyed  the 
estate  in  1796  his  comments  on  its  management  were 
severe.  On  inspecting  Seamer,  Topcliffe,  and  Spofforth 
he  found  that  few  of  the  rents  were  calculated  on  the  true 
value  of  the  farms,  some  representing  only  two-thirds  of 
it  or  only  a  half.  He  considered  that  an  advance  of  40  per 
cent,  would  be  reasonable :  and  this  advance  was  imposed. 
At  Tadcaster  a  rise  of  only  1 3  per  cent,  was  possible,  for 
generally  the  farms  were  let  at  their  full  value.  There  was, 
however,  a  large  opportunity  for  improvement  by  sub¬ 
division  and  by  encouraging  urban  development  by 

1  It  has  not  been  so  far  possible  to  ascertain  the  acreage  Egremont 
acquired  in  Yorkshire  through  enclosures.  It  was  much  smaller 
than  his  freehold  acquisitions  in  Sussex. 
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building  leases.  At  Wressell  he  was  able  to  raise  the 
gross  rental  by  65  per  cent.,  and  at  Catton  by  5  5  per  cent. 
Catton  he  found  ‘a  very  fine  property’,  much  of  which 
was  uncultivated  despite  an  enclosure  carried  out  thirty 
years  ago.  Allotments  then  made  were  still  in  virgin 
condition,  although  Charles  Egremont  had  spent  £800 
in  fencing  and  ditching  just  before  he  died.  Much  of  the 
land,  too,  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  paring  and 
burning,  rabbits  and  subletting.  Finally  at  Leconfield 
over  1,100  of  the  best  acres  were  subject  to  periodical 
flooding  by  the  river  Hull.  The  great  Beverley-Barmston 
drainage,  to  which  Egremont  contributed  more  than 
£20,000,  corrected  this  defect,  and  was  the  primary  cause 
of  rents  here  rising  more  than  elsewhere. 1 

As  a  result  of  his  survey  Claridge  was  appointed  agent 
on  a  3 1  per  cent,  commission  on  the  gross  rents  he  col¬ 
lected.  His  first  act  was  to  summon  meetings  of  the 
tenants  in  order  to  re-let  the  farms.  This  raised  again  the 
question  of  leases  for  years.  Claridge  favoured  them. 
But  Egremont’s  objection  to  them  had  hardened  since  he 
had  given  a  limit  of  fourteen  years  to  Hill.  Now,  on 
Kent’s  suggestion  and  in  order  to  meet  him,  the  term  was 
reduced  to  three  as  being  the  minimum  period  required 
to  ensure  a  proper  course  of  husbandry.2  But  it  was  not 
insisted  on  where  tenants  demanded  yearly  tenures,  as 
they  did  at  Leconfield.  For  the  Tadcaster  building  leases 
Egremont  proposed  twenty-one  years;  but  on  Claridge 
urging  that  ‘thirty  years  would  do  wonders  there’,  he 
gave  way. 

1  A  tenant  of  each  estate  accompanied  Claridge  in  his  survey  and 
received  a  gratuity  of  one  to  three  guineas  for  his  trouble.  A  mar¬ 
ginal  note  in  pencil  to  the  accounts  reads :  ‘It  seems  rather  a  strange 
thing  that  persons  who  had  been  so  long  tenants  of  his  Lordship  and 
who  had  held  their  farms  at  so  moderate  rents  should  have  expected 
or  even  accepted  any  compensation  for  so  trifling  a  service  to  his 
Lordship.’ 

2  Nathaniel  Kent  to  Egremont,  2  Sept.  1797. 
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The  new  lettings  and  the  reorganization  increased  the 
gross  Yorkshire  rental  by  46  percent.,  from  £13,000  to 
£19,000.  Not  all  rents  were  raised.  A  few  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  charitable  reasons.  Thomas  Dunn,  who 
occupied  a  holding  worth  £16.  10 s.  at  £13.  ior.,  was  left 
as  he  was,  being  ‘very  poor  and  at  times  insane’.  Robert 
Eskrigg  was  not  rack-rented  because  he  was  ‘very  poor, 
had  a  profligate  family,  and  was  a  bad  neighbour’. 
Richard  Mattheson  was  left  undisturbed  as  being  eighty- 
eight  years  old  and  incapable  of  helping  himself.  The 
rent  of  Egremont’s  most  distinguished  Yorkshire  tenant 
also  was  unchanged.  He  was  John  Metcalf,  ‘blind  Jack  of 
Knaresborough’,  who  occupied  a  small  farm  near  Spof- 
forth  at  £3.  Born  in  1717  and  blinded  by  smallpox  when 
six,  he  grew  up  successfully  to  compete  with  his  full- 
sighted  contemporaries  as  a  rider  to  hounds  and  of 
races,  as  a  judge  of  horses  by  touch,  as  a  trader  in  cotton, 
worsted  goods,  timber,  and  hay,  and  finally  as  a  surveyor 
and  constructor  of  roads  and  bridges.  Retiring  in 
1792  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  became  Egremont’s 
tenant  at  a  rent  that  remained  stable  through  Claridge’s 
various  adjustments.  In  1800  Egremont  made  him 
a  present  of  apple-trees.  He  died  ten  years  later  aged 
ninety-three,  leaving  in  this  world  ninety  great-grand¬ 
children.  1 

All  but  a  very  few  of  the  tenants  accepted  the  new 
terms  and  thus,  as  Claridge  observed,  they  might  justly 
look  to  Egremont  for  assistance  in  land  drainage  and 
fencing  and  in  bricks  and  timber  for  buildings.  During 
the  thirty-two  years  that  he  was  agent  £86,000,  or  about 
£3.  1  or.  an  acre,  was  thus  spent.  If,  as  was  often  the 
case,  Egremont  supplied  bricks  and  timber  while  the 
tenant  put  up  the  building,  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  rent.  If  Egremont  paid  the  whole  cost,  5  per  cent. 


1  See  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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was  added.  For  fencing  he  usually  supplied  the  material 
and  the  tenant  erected  it.  One  important  innovation  was 
the  systematic  introduction  of  Nathaniel  Kent’s  ‘land- 
for-a-cow’  policy,  defined  as  ‘a  small  pasture  of  about 
three  acres’  added  to  a  half-acre  garden. 1 

The  results  of  these  reforms  are  shown  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  tenancies  in  1824: 


1.  Farms  . 

•  • 

215 

Rent  £0-50 

•  52 

Rent  £51-100 

.  50 

Rent  £101- 

1  « 

1  - 

2.  Cottages  2 

•  • 

261 

With  land  . 

.  176 

With  garden 

.  32 

With  neither 

•  53 

3 .  Building  Leases  3 

•  • 

66 

With  land  . 

.  24 

Without  land 

.  42 

4.  Miscellaneous  . 

•  • 

9 

551 


This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  steps  leading  to 
these  results  nor  to  trace  their  accumulative  effects  on 
the  tenantry.  We  can,  however,  take  as  illustrations 
samples  from  each  Riding:  from  Leconfield  in  the  east, 
Spofforth  in  the  west,  and  Topcliffe  in  the  north.  The 
increase  in  rent  and  the  decrease  in  the  tenantry  were 
greater  in  Leconfield  than  elsewhere,  the  tenants  being 
reduced  from  sixty-six  To.  forty-six.  Of  these,  twenty- 
seven  were  farmers,  sixteen  cottagers  with  land,  and 

1  Nathaniel  Kent,  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Handed  Property ,  p.  235. 

2  The  average  rent  of  a  cottage  with  land  was  £10  a  year,  of  a 
cottage  with  garden  £2-3,  of  a  cottage  without  either  £1  -2. 

3  In  addition,  fifty-two  sites  were  sold  in  freehold. 
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three  cottagers  with  gardens.  The  gross  rent  had  risen 
from  £1,950  to  £6,240,  or  220  per  cent.  Of  the  farms 
nineteen  were  rented  at  an  average  of  £249 — eighteen 
of  them  by  tenants  whose  names  appear  in  the  roll  of 
1797.  To  quote  a  few  examples : 


1797 

1824 

Tenant 

Rent 

Tenant 

Rent 

Thomas  Almack 

117 

Thomas  Almack 

205 

John  Brandham 

79 

John  Brandham 

480 

John  Hornby  . 

36 

John  Hornby 

220 

John  Hunsley  . 

8 

John  Hunsley 

J93 

Widow  Lee 

121 

William  Lee  . 

501 

John  Sugden  . 

56 

John  Sugden  . 

450 

They  represent  tenant  families  who  had  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  the  times,  and  the  rack-rents  they  were  asked 
to  pay  were  collected  without  difficulty  except  in  the 
agricultural  depressions  of  1816,  1821,  and  1 8 3 1 . 1  In 
SpofForth  the  tenantry  was  reduced  only  from  117  to 
hi,  while  rents  rose  130  per  cent.;  in  Topcliffe  the 
number  of  tenants  fell  from  ninety-six  to  eighty-eight, 
and  rents  expanded  150  per  cent.  We  have  thus  three 
grades  of  change :  Leconfield  in  the  highest,  SpofForth  in 
the  lowest,  and  TopclifFe  in  the  middle. 

The  cattle-dealing  and  horse-breeding  of  Ralph  Robb, 
a  Topcliffe  tenant,  rented  at  £108  in  1797  and  at  £235  in 
1824,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  contemporary  farm¬ 
ing  prosperity.  On  one  of  his  cattle  operations  he 
journeyed  to  Falkirk  Fair  with  £30,000  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  bought  12,000  head  of  cattle  on  his 
own  account,  drawing  bills  for  the  balance  of  their 
price.2  No  doubt  the  magnitude  of  the  transaction  was 

1  See  next  chapter. 

2  The  Diary  of  Benjamin  Newton,  Rector  of  Wath.  He  quotes 
Claridge  as  his  authority. 
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due  in  some  measure  to  Otterington  having  won  the 
Leger  in  1816,  for  Robb  was  his  breeder.  And  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  horse  is  of  interest,  as  his  sire,  Golumpus, 
came  from  Petworth  and  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Coquette,  the  first  thoroughbred  brood  mare  bought  by 
Egremont.  She  was  a  good  investment.  Her  son  Driver 
sired  Hannibal,  the  Derby  winner  of  1804,  and  Young 
Cypress,  wounded  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Driver  be¬ 
came  a  sire  in  Yorkshire  when  sold  to  William  Lee  of 
Leconfield.  After  Hannibal’s  win  his  colt  foals  fetched 
from  ten  to  fifteen  guineas  each.1  Moreover,  in  1805 
Coquette’s  great-grandson,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  by  Go- 
hanna,  unexpectedly  pulled  off  the  Derby  again  for  Egre¬ 
mont,  although  he  was  the  stable’s  second  string.  Ten 
years  later  fresh  laurels  were  added  to  Coquette’s  family 
when  Golumpus’s  full  brothers,  Hedley  and  Wanderer, 
became  the  sires,  the  one  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  Derby 
winner  in  the  year  Otterington  won  the  Leger,  and  the 
other  in  1822  of  the  more  famous  Peri,  the  dam  of  Sir 
Hercules.  In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs,  present  and 
prospective,  Egremont  in  1806  sold  Golumpus  to 
William  Horsley,  a  Catton  tenant,  for  200  guineas — ‘a 
strong  price  for  a  farmer  to  give  for  a  horse’,  as  Horsley 
justly  observed.2  But  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  it. 
Indeed,  Egremont  tried  to  buy  the  horse  back  six 
months  later,  but  was  refused. 

The  triumphs  of  Coquette’s  descendants  were  shared 
by  their  sire,  Gohanna — the  horse  that  Egremont  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  of  his  breeding.  His  pedigree  conformed 
perfectly  with  the  plan  on  which  the  stud  was  established 
and  which  implied  continually  crossing  descendants  of 

1  Driver’s  brother.  Cocker,  went  to  Cockermouth  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  Frolic  by  Hedley  covered  many  mares  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Carlisle.  Another  Petworth  stallion,  Young  Wood¬ 
pecker,  stood  at  Claridge’s  farm  near  Jervaux  Abbey. 

2  Horsley  to  Claridge,  30  April  1806.  Horsley’s  rent  in  1797  was 
£15,  in  1824  it  was  £117. 
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Herod,  Eclipse,  and  Matchem  so  that  sire  and  dam 
should  always  come  from  different  lines  and  that  every 
pedigree  should  include  in  the  four  grandparents  one 
direct  representative  of  each.  To  this  Gohanna’s  fitted 
perfectly : 


Gohanna 


’  Mercury 
1  Daughter  of 


'  Eclipse 
Tartar  mare 
Herod 

.  Maiden  by  Matchem 


When  Trafalgar,  another  of  his  sons,  was  beaten  in  the 
Derby  of  1806  by  only  a  short  head,1  and  when  yet 
another  son,  Election,  won  in  1807,  his  reputation 
seemed  established.  His  fee  was  optimistically  raised  to 
50  guineas,  and  he  became  the  most  expensive  stallion  in 
the  country.  But  this  brilliant  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
Nevertheless,  Egremont  to  the  end  of  his  life  remained 
‘extremely  partial  to  the  blood  of  Gohanna7.  The  year 
before  the  horse  died  in  1815,  aged  twenty-five,  he 
bought  Whalebone,  the  Derby  winner  of  1810,  to  take 
his  place.  His  pedigree  strictly  conformed  to  the  formula : 


Whalebone 


Waxy 

Penelope 


'Pot8os — Eclipse 
Marie — Herod 
T  rumpator — Conductor — 
Matchem 

Prunella — Highflyer — 
Herod. 


Barely  fifteen  hands  high,  the  new  stallion  was  not 
impressive  to  look  over.  Dryman,  his  Petworth  groom, 
described  him  as  ‘the  lowest  and  longest  and  most  double- 
jointed  horse  with  the  best  legs  and  the  worst  feet  he  had 
ever  seen7.  Nevertheless,  he  began  well  by  siring  Caroline, 
winner  of  Egremont’s  fifth  Oaks  in  1820. 

1  After  the  race  Egremont  sold  Trafalgar  to  Mr.  Mellish,  who 
later  sold  him  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  £1,800. 
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The  land-for-a-cow  policy  was  not  applied  systematic¬ 
ally  in  West  Sussex.  Egremont  referred  to  it  in  1 81 1  in 
replying  to  a  letter  from  Arthur  Young  inquiring  whether 
a  cottage  could  be  hired  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pet- 
worth.  1  Population,  he  pointed  out,  was  growing  rapidly, 
and  habitations  were  in  such  demand  that  he  had  made  a 
standing  order  that  four  cottages  were  to  be  built  every 
year,  adding:  ‘There  is  one  that  may  do  if  it  is  large 
enough  .  .  .  but  there  is  no  land  for  a  cow.’  On  the 
other  hand,  out  of  his  sixty-four  sales  of  land  and  tene¬ 
ments  in  Sussex,  forty-nine  were  of  less  than  ten  acres. 
An  agreed  transfer  to  John  Pullin,  a  shopkeeper  in 
Kirdford,  is  another  example.  He  sent  Egremont  a 
petition  backed  by  the  rector,  the  churchwardens,  the 
Parish  Overseer,  Lord  Winterton,  two  other  local  land- 
owners,  and  two  of  Egremont’s  tenants  complaining  that 
his  cottage  was  too  small  for  his  family  of  five  and  that, 
cottages  being  so  scarce,  he  despaired  of  finding  another. 
He  therefore  prayed  for  a  plot  to  build  another  for  him¬ 
self.  He  was  granted  one  on  a  ninety-nine  years  lease 
at  5  s.  a  year.  William  Milles  also,  with  a  wife  and 
six  children,  being  ‘inclinable  to  build  a  house5,  and 
backed  by  Lord  Winterton  and  twelve  others,  was 
granted  a  copyhold  of  the  Manor  of  Petworth  at  a  rent 
of  zs.  Gd.  and  a  fine  of  Sussex  also  received  other 
benefits,  including  several  road-construction  works,  while 
Petworth  was  given  a  Town  Hall,  some  street  improve¬ 
ments,  and  vaccination  for  its  inhabitants.  This  last  had  a 
disastrous  beginning,  for  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital 
supplied  virus  contaminated  with  human  smallpox 
material,  and  the  mistake  was  discovered  only  after 
fourteen  persons  had  been  inoculated.  Egremont  had 
them  all  moved  into  Petworth  House  in  order  to  prevent 

1  Add.  MSS.  3  5 13 1,  f.  427. 

2  There  are  cottages  on  both  these  sites,  but  by  whom  built  is 
uncertain. 
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the  spread  of  infection.  Nevertheless,  two  persons  con¬ 
tracted  smallpox,  of  whom  one  died.  A  lengthy  letter 
from  Jenner  explained  the  origin  of  the  mistake, 
and  confidence  was  restored  in  1791  after  forty  indi¬ 
viduals  had  been  inoculated  with  virus  supplied 
by  himself.1  A  few  years  later  he  wrote  that  he  saw 
the  unclouded  prospect  before  him  of  the  annihilation 
of  smallpox. 

II 

Church  Patronage 

‘Preserving  a  quiet  state  of  the  country’,  a  phrase 
in  which  Egremont  summed  up  his  political  aspirations, 
referred  equally  to  the  Church,  for  the  established  order 
had  an  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  and  social  sides. 
Enthusiasm  for  or  antipathy  against  religion  were  there¬ 
fore  equally  wrong,  and  his  friend  Lord  John  Townshend 
had  to  protest  against  his  tendency  to  subject  religious 
truths  to  the  same  tests  as  natural  phenomena.2  With 
conscientious  objectors — against  prize-fighting,  for  ex¬ 
ample — he  was  willing  to  argue,  as  when  he  was  asked 
by  the  Rev.  John  Peachey  to  forbid,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  a 
prize-fight  at  Kirdford: 

‘I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  unchristian  in  boxing  .  .  . 
for  although  boys  and  blackguards  in  anger  fight  with  their 
fists  yet  these  men,  who  try  their  strength  in  good  humour, 
box  but  do  not  fight  each  other.  I  believe  there  is  no  better 
school  for  good  temper  than  the  boxing  school  for  a  man 
cannot  be  a  good  boxer  if  he  loses  his  temper,  and  to  be  able 
to  preserve  good  temper  under  one  of  the  greatest  provocations 
to  anger  which  human  nature  can  endure  is  certainly  not  an 
unchristian  temper  of  mind.’ 

1  Jenner  to  Egremont,  3 .xii.  1 789.  J.  Baron,  The  Life  of  Ldward 
Jenner ,  i.  3  39-47.  At  the  annual  Jennerian  festival  in  1806  Egremont 
had  to  correct  the  falsehoods  still  circulating  about  this  mishap. 
Annual  Kegister ,  xlviii,  409. 

2  Of  this  correspondence  between  Egremont  and  Lord  John  no 
more  than  two  of  Lord  John’s  letters  have  survived. 
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His  large  accumulation  of  advowsons  in  West  Sussex  was 
clearly  more  erastian  than  religious  in  purpose.  He  had 
inherited  only  two — Tillington  and  Sutton:  not  even 
Petworth,  which,  together  with  Duncton  and  North- 
chapel,  he  acquired  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
for  £15,000.  Including  these,  he  collected  in  all  fifteen, 
at  a  cost  of  £45,000,  and  so  became  patron  of  a  more  or 
less  compact  block  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petworth. 1 
He  even  advertised  for  advowsons  in  1812,  and  by  this 
means  acquired  North  Scarle  in  Lincolnshire,  and  after¬ 
wards  exchanged  it  with  the  Crown  for  the  local  living 
of  Bignor.2  In  Yorkshire  he  bought  only  Seamer,  for  he 
was  better  endowed  there  by  inheritance.  Moreover, 
Yorkshire  livings  were  of  less  import.  There  he  was  an 
absentee.  In  Sussex  the  established  order  was  under  his 
personal  supervision.  Petworth  was  its  centre,  where  Dr. 
Charles  Dunster,  ‘one  of  the  most  eminent  critical  scholars 
of  his  day’,  was  rector  from  1789  to  1816.  Ten  years 
before  his  death  Thomas  Sockett,  who  had  been  family 
tutor  and  general  factotum  for  eleven  years,3  was 
appointed  to  be  his  successor  in  a  way  that  is  best  told  in 
his  own  words : 

‘Towards  the  end  of  June  (1806)  Lord  Egremont  one  day 
after  dinner,  we  being  alone,  proposed  to  me  to  go  into  orders 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  manner 

1  The  fifteen  were  Petworth,  Northchapel,  Duncton,  Pulborough, 
Upwaltham,  Burton-cum-Coates,  Barlavington,  Egdean,  Combe, 
North  Stoke,  Lurgashall,  Iping,  Kirdford,  West  Grinstead,  and 
Kingston  by  Sea. 

2  The  exchange  arranged  with  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was  a 
troublesome  affair,  requiring  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  costing 
£213  and  having  to  be  submitted  to  two  judges  who  made  many 
objections. 

3  Sockett  elucidated  the  Yeomanry  accounts,  catalogued  the  MSS. 
in  the  Old  Library  at  Petworth,  defeated  the  Due  de  Berry  at  tennis, 
giving  him  thirty,  hunted  with  the  boys,  taught  them  the  classics, 
and  accompanied  the  family  on  expeditions.  He  was  a  great  reader 
of  history,  a  lover  of  Horace,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  sciences  is  said  to  have  been  ‘accurate  and  extensive’. 
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offered  to  give  me  the  living  of  Petworth.  I  was  much  gratified 
by  the  proposal  from  every  point  of  view.  The  offer  of  a 
liberal  independent  establishment  is  pleasing,  but  infinitely 
more  so  to  my  feelings  is  the  idea  that  my  conduct  has  been  such 
as  to  give  satisfaction  than  which  I  think  there  cannot  be  more 
convincing  proof  than  Lord  Egremont  wishing  to  settle  me  at 
his  very  door.  Having  now  the  idea  of  going  into  the  church 
I  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  a  degree  or  not  as  might 
afterwards  suit  my  convenience/ 

To  this  Egremont  agreed,  and  Sockett  went  to  Oxford  on 
12  July.  He  took  with  him  an  introduction  to  the  Rector 
of  Exeter  College,  to  whom  he  explained  his  desire  to  ‘get 
a  degree  with  as  short  an  attendance  as  possible’.  The 
Rector  was  sympathetic,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  forthwith  matriculated  him.  Returning 
to  Oxford  in  October,  he  completed  his  first  year’s 
residence  in  March.  To  Egremont  this  seemed  sufficient, 
and  he  approached  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  to  ordain 
Sockett.  He  was  refused.  The  Bishop  insisted  on  a 
degree.  Hence  another  year’s  residence  had  to  be  under¬ 
gone  from  14  October  to  11  November,  and  from 
16  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  Sockett  was  then 
ordained,  and  became  Rector  of  North  Scarle  until  Dr. 
Dunster’s  death  in  1816  enabled  him  to  become  Rector 
of  Petworth,  and  of  Duncton,  which  happened  to  fall 
vacant  at  the  same  time.  This  pluralism  replaced  the 
combination  of  Petworth  and  Tillington,  which  had 
subsisted  since  1743.  He  ruled  the  two  parishes  with  ‘a 
goodness  that  was  unostentatious  but  none  the  less 
active’ — ‘hoping  to  bear  with  patience  whatever  Provi¬ 
dence  may  send’,  as  he  wrote  in  his  diary  after  a  hunting 
accident  before  he  was  ordained. 1 

1  The  extracts  are  from  fragment  of  diary  kept  by  Sockett 
while  at  Petworth.  The  remark  about  his  ‘unostentatious  goodness’ 
is  from  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Arnold’s  Petivorth :  a  Sketch  of  its  History  and 
Antiquities.  Arnold  was  Sockett’s  godson  and  ‘received  the  benefit 
of  his  instruction’.  Duncton  had  only  two  Rectors  from  1717  to 
1815:  Thomas  Newhouse  1717-73  and  Brian  Bromwich  1773-1815. 
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Similar  familiar  patronage  reappears  in  Egremont’s 
relations  with  the  Tripp  family.  The  father,  John  Tripp 
of  Huntspill  near  Bridgwater,  had  been  Deputy  Recorder 
of  Taunton  under  Charles  Egremont,  had  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Upton,  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham’s  tutor  at  Eton.  Their  eldest  son,  John,  was  at 
Westminster  School  with  Egremont,  who  presented  him 
to  the  living  of  SpofForth  after  Dr.  Cleaver’s  move  to 
Petworth.  He  acted  as  superintendent  of  Egremont’s 
affairs  in  Yorkshire  during  the  short  interval  between 
Hill’s  departure  and  Claridge’s  assumption  of  office.  He 
represented  Egremont  at  meetings  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Beverley-Barmston  drainage.  He  accompanied 
Claridge  on  the  surveys  of  Seamer,  Topcliffe,  and 
SpofForth.  He  was,  however,  criticized  by  his  predecessor 
for  not  having  ‘managed  the  living  of  SpofForth  to  his 
advantage’.  Cleaver  got  £900  a  year  from  it,  and  fore¬ 
saw  improvements  to  raise  the  income  to  £1,400.  Dr. 
Tripp  neglected  these  opportunities.1  The  second  son 
of  John  and  Anne,  James  Upton  Tripp,  was  the  Sussex 
agent  until  1801,  when  Tyler  succeeded  him.  The  fourth 
son,  Robert,  was  preferred  by  Egremont  to  the  livings  of 
Rewe  and  Kentisbeare  in  Devonshire.  He  appears  to 
have  shared  his  brother’s  disregard  of  financial  advan¬ 
tage.  The  fifth  and  youngest  son  Henry  was  a  barrister 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  agent  for  Egremont’s  West  of 
England  estates  for  over  fifty  years,  living  at  Orchard 
Wyndham  until  he  died  in  1835.  The  next  generation 
inherited  the  patronal  connexion:  John’s  son  became 
Rector  of  Silverton  in  Devonshire  and  James  Upton 
Tripp’s  son  Rector  of  Upwaltham.  He  it  was  whom 
Cobbett  attacked  for  complaining  that  the  rectory  of 
Upwaltham  was  only  a  cottage.2  The  leaning  towards 
heredity  in  patronage  was  apparent  in  Egremont’s  placing 

1  Dr.  Cleaver  to  Egremont,  15  March  1806. 

2  Cobbett,  Rural  Rides. 
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the  advowson  of  West  Grinstead  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  ninety-nine  years  to  present  it  to  the  Burrell  son  who 
first  took  orders,  and  in  his  promise  of  the  incumbency 
of  Tradery  to  any  son  of  Thomas  Crowe  who  took 
orders.  No  Burrell  qualified  for  West  Grinstead.  But 
when  Tradery  fell  vacant  there  was  yet  time  for  a  Crowe 
to  qualify,  so  the  Rev.  William  Young  was  appointed, 
on  giving  a  bond  of  resignation. 

Heredity  as  an  element  in  church  patronage  was  not 
necessarily  scandalous,  for  the  social  order  was  still  based, 
albeit  with  beginnings  of  precariousness,  on  that  principle. 
With  some  exceptions,  Egremont’s  incumbents  fulfilled 
their  duties  according  to  the  standards  of  an  inherited 
social  tradition.  The  ideal  rector  was  £the  patriarch  of 
his  parish,  its  ruler,  its  doctor,  its  lawyer,  its  magistrate, 
as  well  as  its  teacher  before  whom  vice  trembled’.1  His 
importance  was  recognized  by  Parliament  legislating  to 
remove  hindrances  to  the  proper  performance  of  his 
functions  through  lack  of  a  rectory  or  where  the  rectory 
was  too  far  from  the  church.  A  series  of  Acts2  empowered 
a  patron  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to  raise  money  to 
provide  ‘mansion  houses  with  competent  glebes  for  the 
residence  of  ministers  .  .  .  necessary  to  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  morality’.  On  one  point  the  legislation 
was  still  defective :  it  did  not  allow  for  the  consolidation 
of  glebes  which,  like  other  holdings,  were  frequently 
scattered  in  small  fragments.  To  remove  this  defect 
Egremont  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords 
and  passed  it  through  Parliament  giving  general  powers 
of  exchange  within  certain  limitations ;  and  his  Act  is  still 
the  law  governing  the  subject.3  Nevertheless,  these  potent 
considerations  of  convenience  and  residence  did  not  pre- 

1  Dean  Church,  The  Oxford  Movement.  Quoted  in  G.  M.  Trevel¬ 
yan’s  Social  History ,  511-12.  Egremont  objected  to  rectors  serving 
on  the  bench. 

2  17  Geo.  Ill,  c.  53 ;  22  Geo.  Ill,  c.  66;  43  Geo.  Ill,  c.  108. 

3  55  Geo.  Ill,  c.  1,  47.  Passing  this  Act  cost  Egremont  £213. 
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elude  pluralities  where  they  seemed  suitable.  Besides 
Petworth  and  Duncton,  Egdean  and  Barlavington  were 
united  under  Dr.  Watson  from  1788  to  1833.  Still  more 
incongruously,  the  widely  separated  Burton-cum-Coates 
and  Lurgashall  were  both  in  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Turner. 1 

All  these  rectors  were  content  to  remain  in  their  cures 
without  aspiring  to  higher  preferment.  Dr.  Cleaver  was 
anxious  to  change  his  See.  The  desire  was  excusable. 
‘Before  the  rebellion’,  he  wrote  to  Egremont,  T  was 
content  and  little  disposed  to  trouble  my  friends.  The 
calamities  attending  that  have  materially  altered  my 
situation.’  His  books,  furniture,  and  livestock  had  been 
plundered  by  a  crowd  shouting  against  ‘the  heretics’. 
The  leaves  of  his  folios  had  been  used  to  make  saddles. 
His  house  had  been  saved  from  complete  destruction 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  local  Catholic  priest. 
His  own  staff,  to  whom  he  gave  winter  comforts  and  free 
medical  attendance,  had  helped  in  the  plunder  and  had 
threatened  his  life.  He  estimated  his  losses  at  £14,000. 
An  English  bishopric  was  difficult  to  attain,  for  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Irish  bench  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
Crown,  appointments  to  it  being  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Egremont  declined  to  recommend  him  for  the  See  of 
Chichester.  But  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe 
he  approached  Pitt  through  Huskisson.  But  Pitt  had 
already  promised  this  See.  Huskisson,  however,  under¬ 
stood  that  Dublin  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Cleaver.  Mean¬ 
while  Egremont,  despite  his  refusal  over  Chichester, 
twice  approached  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  an  English 
See.  The  answer  was  not  encouraging : 

1  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Turner  was  a  noted  agricultural  expert,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture ,  and  author 
of  treatises  on  draining  peat  bogs  and  on  wool.  Egremont  regarded 
him  as  ‘a  pleasant  fellow  likely  to  lead  you  astray  by  his  fancies  and 
vagaries’. 
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‘I  should  hope  that  when  you  recalled  that  certainly  not  in 
the  present  reign,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  in  the  whole 
period  of  the  last  century,  a  single  instance  had  occurred  of  a 
translation  from  the  Irish  episcopal  bench  to  that  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  you  will  not  blame  me  for  thinking  that  the  utmost  caution 
is  requisite,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  in  recom¬ 
mending  such  a  measure  to  His  Majesty.’ 

A  personal  interview  followed  four  days  later  at  which 
the  Duke  gave  an  assurance  that  Ferns  would  have  the 
next  Irish  vacancy;  and  in  July  Lord  Liverpool  was  able 
to  announce  his  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dublin.  Thus,  after  eleven  years  of  agitation,  Dr.  Cleaver 
was  at  last  translated. 

There  was  less  excuse  for  the  Rev.  William  Vincent, 
Headmaster  of  Westminster  School  and  a  junior  master 
when  Egremont  was  there,  who  applied  for  his  patronage 
in  1796: 

T  have  no  right  to  solicit  your  assistance  nor  that  of  any 
other  men  of  rank  (with  whom  I  have  preserved  some  greater 
degree  of  connexion)  in  an  application  to  the  Minister,  but 
I  have  never  been  wanting  to  myself.  I  have  applied  twice 
and  a  third  opportunity  is  likely  to  offer  immediately.  The 
smallest  impulse  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  my 
favour;  for  I  am  informed  the  Minister  is  well  disposed 
towards  me  and  the  King  has  expressed  his  wishes  in  my 
favour.  But  your  Lordship  knows  better  than  I  that  a  Minister, 
tho’  he  wishes  to  reward,  likewise  wishes  to  oblige  some 
person  of  rank  who  asks  the  favour,  and  on  this  ground  I  must 
expect  to  be  deferred  till  the  favour  may  come  too  late  to  be  of 
any  service.’ 

Whatever  it  was  the  headmaster  wanted  he  did  not  get. 
But  he  became  Dean  of  Westminster  six  years  later. 

Ill 

Petmrth  and  the  Artists 

Petworth  House  under  Egremont  was  like  a  great  inn, 
with  visitors  coming  and  going  as  they  pleased  without 
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notice  or  leave-taking.  At  various  times  guests  would 
be  confronted  with  visiting  nurses  and  babies,  girls 
exercising  the  pianoforte  and  boys  the  ponies;  artists  in 
the  marble  hall  copying  Van  Dycks  or  Sir  William 
Beechey  in  the  old  library,  altering  the  figure  and  back¬ 
ground  of  Gainsborough’s  portrait  of  Alicia  Maria; 
Carew  in  his  bedroom  modelling  the  Combat  between 
Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  or  in  the  chapel  chiselling 
a  medallion  of  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke  so  as  to  alter  the  skull¬ 
cap  on  his  head  into  hair.  A  bedroom  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  house  was  reserved  as  a  studio  for  Turner, 
who  first  arrived  in  1809.  No  one  but  the  artist  and 
Egremont  was  permitted  to  enter  it.  Thomas  Daniel,  six 
of  whose  pictures  of  Indian  scenes  now  hang  in  other 
bedrooms,  found  Egremont  good-natured,  but  ‘with 
much  of  the  peer  about  him,  the  effect  of  a  habit  of 
authority’.  To  Sir  William  Beechey  ‘putupability’  was  his 
chief  characteristic — ‘the  amount  he  would  bear  before 
he  took  the  trouble  to  be  angry’.  B.  R.  Haydon  had 
never  before  met  such  a  character — ‘live  and  let  live  seems 
to  be  his  motto’.  To  Henry  Fox,  whose  tastes  were  more 
urban  and  orderly,  the  conditions  at  Petworth  seemed 
more  remarkable  on  his  second  visit  in  1823  than  on 
his  first.  The  absence  of  order  and  method,  the  want 
of  comforts,  of  regularity,  and  still  more  of  cleanliness 
made  the  house,  splendid  and  beautiful  though  it  was, 
far  from  agreeable.  People  of  all  descriptions,  without 
any  connexion  or  acquaintance,  were  gathered  into  it, 
and  were  huddled  together  at  dinner,  the  only  point  of 
reunion  during  the  day.  Others,  like  Creevey,  revelled 
in  all  these  peculiarities': 

‘How  we  got  into  the  house  I  don’t  quite  recollect,  for  I 
think  there  was  no  bell,  but  I  know  we  were  some  time  at  the 
door,  and  when  we  were  let  in  by  a  little  footman  he  dis¬ 
appeared  de  suite  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  saw  anybody 
else.’ 
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At  last  a  Miss  Wyndham  appeared  and  began  to  show 
them  the  pictures : 

‘We  had  been  half  an  hour  at  this  work  when  in  comes  Lord 
Egremont.  .  .  .  He  was  very  civil  and  immediately  said — 
“What  will  you  do?”  And  upon  Sefton  expressing  a  wish  to 
see  his  racing  establishment  a  carriage  was  ordered  to  the  door 
and  another  for  the  ladies  to  drive  in  the  park.  In  the  interval 
until  they  arrived  he  slouched  about  the  rooms  with  his  hat 
on  and  his  bands  in  his  breeches  pockets  making  occasional 
observations  upon  the  pictures  and  statues  which  were  always 
most  agreeable  and  instructive,  but  so  rambling  and  desultory 
that  it  was  quite  provoking  to  pass  so  rapidly  over  such  valuable 
material.' 

The  servants  were  products  of  this  atmosphere.  From 
their  ‘rustic,  uncouth,  tattered,  and  comical  appearance' 
they  seemed  to  be  all  related  to  one  another  and  all  to 
have  been  bred  on  the  place.  They  were  ‘good  in  their 
way  but  not  to  be  put  out  of  it'.  When  Creevey  one 
evening  asked  for  a  glass  of  water  and  wine,  the  footman 
disappeared,  and  returned  to  report  that  the  butler  had 
gone  to  bed!  There  were  curious  anomalies  in  their 
engagements,  at  least  according  to  modern  streamlined 
standards.  George  Barrett,  the  son  of  a  Surrey  farmer, 
who  supervised  and  paid  the  men  employed  in  the 
stables,  garden,  and  pleasure-ground,  and  attended  to 
‘sundry  other  matters',  drew  the  same  wage  as  did  Egre- 
mont's  French  valet.  Barrett  is  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  for  the  life  insurance  annuity  tables 
he  compiled  partly  while  working  at  Petworth.  The  valet 
was  a  relic  of  his  master's  macaroni  days  and  continually 
in  debt.  The  functions  of  the  German,  Conrad  Leiden- 
berg,  are  described  by  Egremont  as  ‘baking  and  waiting 
and  also  carrying  on  a  trade  in  German  pipes,  segars, 
Hambro  beef,  and  sausage’.  Robert  Meacham  of  Pet- 
worth  was  a  lodge-keeper,  a  ‘stewards-room  man’,  and  an 
‘attendant  at  the  office’,  drawing  ys.  a  week  and  an 
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annual  gratuity  of  10s.  In  1809  he  was  discovered  to 
have  been  managing  the  brewery  for  the  last  two  years 
without  pay,  so  was  given  a  gratuity  of  £5  for  each  year 
and  was  continued  in  the  management  at  £ 10  a  year. 
In  the  triumphant  election  of  18201  he  and  Stonor,  the 
head  groom,  both  voted  as  owning  houses  occupied  by 
others.  Meacham’s  was  sold  on  his  death  in  1829  for 
£350,  a  sum  that  enabled  each  of  his  surviving  five  sons 
and  three  daughters  to  receive  £40.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Anne,  was  sent  in  1804  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
Brownlow  Street  to  be  trained  in  midwifery.2  Mrs. 
Garland,  who  was  in  Egremont’s  service  for  thirty-two 
years,  first  as  maid  to  his  daughters  and  later  as  personal 
attendant  on  him  during  his  illnesses,  had  £10,000  in¬ 
vested  in  the  funds.  According  to  her  own  statement 
she  never  received  any  wages,  but  from  time  to  time 
£2,000  worth  of  stock  was  purchased  for  her  endowment. 
No  doubt  Meacham  and  Stonor  benefited  in  similar  ways. 
They  were  of  Petworth  families.  The  name  Garland 
frequently  occurs  in  the  rent  roll,  and  Henry  Garland  was 
one  of  the  tailors  who  supplied  the  yeomanry  uniforms. 
Elizabeth  Peacock,  who  succeeded  Elizabeth  Purser  as 
housekeeper  in  1814,  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Peacock, 
a  Northchapel  tenant.  When  she  died  intestate  in  1831 
she  left  £1,136  invested  in  3  per  cent,  annuities  and  £459 
in  the  Petworth  Savings  Bank.  Her  estate  and  Meacham’s 
were  administered  by  Tyler,  and  aroused  no  suspicion  of 
malpractice.  On  the  other  hand,  Egremont’s  death  was 
said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  his  discovering  the 
dishonesty  of  some  of  his  old  retainers.  George  Halford 
was  another  example  of  local  promotion.  Starting  in  the 
kitchen  in  1805  at  £5,  he  drew  £28  in  1813.  He  then 
disappeared  for  three  years,  perhaps  to  gain  experience. 

1  See  below,  pp.  342-4. 

2  Anne  married  A.  Ansell  in  the  service  of  the  Marquess  of 
Douro. 
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After  his  return  he  rose  to  £64.  When  he  died  in 
1823  his  widow  was  paid  £23  in  wages  due  to  him  and 
a  gratuity  of  £30.  It  was  an  established  custom  for 
Egremont  to  pay  funeral  expenses  and  widows’  gratuities 
of  £30  to  £50,  each  case  being  adjudged  by  him  on  its 
merits.  On  one  occasion  he  charged  a  family  with  the 
cost  of  burying  the  father,  and  then  paid  the  money  to  an 
illegitimate  son  whom  he  considered  the  family  was  not 
treating  fairly. 

The  informality  of  Petworth,  combined  with  Egre- 
mont’s  ‘habit  of  authority’,  made  the  place  difficult  for 
some  visitors.  Thomas  Phillips,  who  left  there  thirty 
pictures,  found  its  sumptuous  casualness  oppressive,  and 
he  returned  with  relief  to  his  own  little  family  repasts  in 
London.  The  prospect  of  a  visit  threw  Constable  into 
intolerable  jitters.  He  spent  a  day  there  in  1833,  and 
Egremont  begged  him  to  stay  on.  But  he  explained  that 
he  wanted  Leslie  as  a  companion.  So  he  departed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  whenever  he  thought  of  one  of  the 
Gainsborough  landscapes.  The  next  problem  was  how 
to  write  and  propose  his  return.  In  his  anxiety  he  made 
the  mistake  of  doing  it  through  Leslie — T  now  see  that  I 
ought  to  have  written  to  Lord  Egremont,  but  I  am  foolish 
and  disagreeable  in  such  matters.’  Then  doubts  assailed 
him  whether  he  should  announce  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
and  he  implored  Leslie  to  advise  him  by  return  of  post. 
His  next  trouble  arose  from  thinking  that  the  coach  for 
Petworth  went  every  day,  instead  of  every  other  day. 
Hence  he  would  arrive  a  day  late.  Should  he  inform 
Egremont  of  this  trifling  change?  He  decided  not,  and 
hoped  for  the  best.  His  fortnight’s  stay  passed  without 
further  embarrassments.  A  carriage  was  available  at  any 
time  to  take  him  sketching.  But  no  Constable  adorns  the 
Petworth  collection.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  one 
had  he  gone  there  earlier. 

Even  B.  R.  Hay  don  was  troubled  about  the  right 
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approach.  His  first  letter  successfully  brought  Egremont 
to  his  studio  to  buy  ‘Alexander  Taming  Bucephalus’, 
after  a  disagreement  whether  the  horse  should  be  shod  or 
not.  Egremont  upheld  that  it  should,  Haydon  that  it 
should  not;  and  Haydon  prevailed.  How  was  he  to  follow 
this  up?  He  remembered  that  the  sculptor  Rossi  had 
ruined  his  chances  by  importunity  and  that  it  was  fatal 
to  apply  through  a  third  person.  However,  he  was  con¬ 
soled  with  the  thought  that  Rossi  had  probably  written  in 
the  style  of  a  butcher — a  style  not  foreign  to  Haydon. 
He  avoided  it  this  time,  and  Egremont  visited  the 
studio  again.  Haydon  opened  the  door  ‘with  a  beating 
heart’,  but  all  went  well.  Egremont  walked  up  to  the 
Alexander  and  said,  ‘Don’t  make  the  Queen  damned 
ugly.  The  King  promises  finely.’  The  conversation  then 
turned  on  Haydon’s  future.  ‘What  have  you  been  doing 
all  your  life?’  Egremont  asked.  ‘Painting  large  pictures  in 
the  hope  of  the  sympathy  of  the  public.’  ‘That  was  im¬ 
prudent.’  ‘It  was’  (with  a  mental  reservation  that  the 
imprudence  would  be  repeated).  ‘Well,  I  have  brought 
you  £100’  (putting  five  twenties  on  a  chair).  Then  he 
walked  into  the  plaster-room  remarking,  ‘Take  up  your 
money.’  In  November  Haydon  went  to  Petworth,  and 
stayed  five  days.  The  visit  was  not  entirely  happy.  Failing 
to  appear  for  dinner  on  the  first  evening,  he  was  found  in 
his  great  coat  in  his  bedroom  arranging  the  bedding  over 
the  backs  of  chairs  before  a  huge  fire  he  had  lit  fearing 
the  sheets  might  be  damp.  He  next  committed  the  sole¬ 
cism  of  quitting  the  dining-room  before  dinner  was 
finished,  while  his  assertiveness  caused  him  to  contradict 
Egremont’s  sons  on  military  matters.  They  had  passed 
through  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He  had  never  seen  a  shot 
fired.  Finally  he  thanked  his  host  for  his  princely  enter¬ 
tainment,  alluding  to  the  ‘voices  of  thousands  who  never 
utter  your  Lordship’s  name  without  a  blessing’.  This 
was  fatal.  Sir  William  Beechey  was  more  properly  un- 
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demonstrative  when  Egremont  interrupted  him  at  work 
on  Alicia  Maria’s  picture  by  silently  placing  a  cheque  of 
£1,000  on  the  table — a  timely  gift  to  meet  a  financial 
emergency.  Nevertheless,  the  patronage  of  Haydon  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  object  of  increasing  his  sales.  The 
Alexander  was  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1827  after 
various  persons  of  note  had  suggested  alterations. 
Drawings  of  these  were  submitted  to  Egremont,  who 
replied : 

‘Alexander  now  looks  like  a  young  hero  and  I  shall  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  him  if  he  is  the  same  in  the  picture  as  he  is  in 
the  drawing.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  the  opinion 
of  all  these  persons,  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire,  Mar- 
quisses  of  Lansdowne  and  Stafford,  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Farn- 
borough,  but  the  object  is  now  to  make  the  best  use  of  this 
picture  to  get  orders  and  more  employment  for  yourself, 
and  if  you  think  that  consulting  all  these  persons  will  conduce 
to  these  objects,  as  I  think  it  may,  I  should  advise  you  to  do  so.’ 

In  the  end,  however,  Egremont  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Hay  don’s  style  was  too  bold  and  that  his  pictures  were 
not  finished  enough. 

C.  R.  Leslie’s  story  was  very  different.  His  pictures 
found  a  ready  sale,  for,  as  Egremont  explained  to  Lord 
Holland,  he  was  ‘the  Hogarth  of  elegant  life’ — Hogarth 
and  Raphael  being  the  two  greatest  artists  that  ever  lived. 
Lie  required  no  financial  assistance.  The  £1,000  he  was 
paid  for  ‘Gulliver  presented  to  the  Queen  of  Brobdignag’ 
was  a  bait  to  dissuade  him  from  returning  to  his  native 
United  States.  Egremont  felt  his  departure  keenly, 
especially  as  he  had  not  been  consulted  on  it:  ‘There  are 
few  things  which  would  give  me  greater  pain  than  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  last  farewell  to  you  and  Mrs.  Leslie.’ 

Turner,  of  course,  should  be  the  chief  feature  in  this 
review  of  Egremont ’s  relations  with  artists.  But  no 
records  of  the  numerous  transactions  with  him  have 
survived,  except  the  twenty  Turners  in  the  Petworth 
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collection.  Otherwise  there  are  only  glimpses  of  him 
fishing  in  the  pond  of  an  afternoon  with  Chantrey  and 
George  Jones,  or  arguing  with  Egremont  on  the  number 
of  windows  in  the  facade  of  a  neighbouring  house,  a 
visit  the  next  morning  proving  Egremont  to  be  right; 
or  on  whether  carrots  floated  in  water  or  sank,  on  which 
point  Turner  was  right.  Such  minutiae  at  any  rate 
demonstrate  the  unrestrained  familiarity  making  Turner’s 
days  at  Petworth  his  happiest.  The  same  absence  of 
documentary  evidence  confronts  the  inquirer  into  Egre- 
mont’s  numerous  additions  to  the  already  rich  collection 
of  paintings  inherited  by  him  with  the  house.  The  pic¬ 
tures  themselves  are  the  only  facts,  except  for  a  few  of  the 
prices  he  paid1  and  a  story  like  that  of  his  purchase  of 
Reynolds’s  portrait  of  Admiral  Rodney  from  Mr.  Bigg, 
who  had  ‘done  it  up  very  well’.  He  showed  it  to  Egre¬ 
mont,  who  seemed  hardly  to  notice  it.  But  as  he  passed 
through  the  door  on  leaving  he  turned  and  said,  ‘You 
can  send  me  the  Admiral.’ 

Among  the  sculptors  whom  he  patronized  Flaxman  was 
highest  in  Egremont’s  estimation.  His  ‘St.  Michael 
Slaying  the  Serpent’  was  a  commission  stipulating  that  the 
saint  should  be  in  the  same  attitude  as  in  Raphael’s 
picture,  but  that  the  serpent  should  be  longer  and  more 
slender,  the  shortness  and  thickness  of  Raphael’s  serpent 
being  ‘unworthy  of  so  great  a  painter’.  With  this  fault 
corrected,  the  statue,  Egremont  declared,  was  ‘the  best 
piece  of  sculpture  since  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo’. 
In  the  same  year  he  tried  to  persuade  Chantrey  to  do 

1  Four  prices  paid  for  Reynoldses  were:  George  1st  Earl  of 
Macartney  £35.  14^.,  James  Macpherson  £42,  Mrs.  Musters  £210, 
‘The  Virgin  and  Child’  £262.  icxr.  This  last  picture  Egremont  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  ‘one  of  the  finest  pictures  that  ever  were  painted  in  any 
age’.  He  bought  it  from  John  Bannister,  the  comedian,  for  200 
guineas,  but  hearing  afterwards  that  Bannister  had  expected  to  sell 
it  for  250  guineas,  he  paid  him  fifty  guineas  more  (J.  Adolphus, 
Metnoirs  of  John  bannister). 
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‘Satan  Addressing  the  Sun’.  But  Chantrey  was  resolved 
to  undertake  no  such  commission  until  he  was  ‘perfectly 
independent’.  So  the  order  went  to  John  Edward  Carew. 
Carew  was  working  for  Sir  Richard  Westmacott  in  1823, 
when  Lord  Whitworth  introduced  him  to  Egremont, 
who  visited  his  studio  in  Edgware  Road  and  bought  his 
statue  of  Arethusa  for  £700.  Other  purchases  followed : 
‘Adonis  Attacked  by  the  Boar’,  £2,100;  ‘Venus  Appeasing 
the  Anger  of  Vulcan’,  £4,200;  the  ‘Dog  of  Alcibiades’, 
£42,  set  up  on  an  island  in  the  pond;  and  ‘The  Falconer’, 
£1,575.  Encouraged  by  all  this,  Carew  quitted  Westma¬ 
cott  and  became  dependent  on  himself  and  his  new 
patron.  In  1829  the  Arethusa,  the  Adonis,  and  the  Venus 
were  exhibited  in  London  and  praised  as  ‘really  superior 
productions’,  likely  to  stimulate  others  to  join  in  patroniz¬ 
ing  their  creator.  But  the  response  was  disappointing. 
Accordingly,  on  Egremont’s  advice,  Carew  was  moved  to 
Brighton : 

‘If  you  were  making  something  grand  for  me  in  Brighton  it 
might  attract  more  attention  than  in  London.’ 

A  new  set  of  works  was  now  begun.  A  Roman  torso 
was  restored  as  a  statue  of  Dionysus.  A  statue  of  Huskis- 
son  to  be  set  up  as  a  memorial  in  Chichester  Cathedral 
was  finished.  A  committee  of  his  constituents  had  sub¬ 
scribed  £350  for  a  memorial,  and  Egremont  had  recom¬ 
mended  Carew  as  the  sculptor.  The  sum  subscribed 
would  pay  for  no  more  than  a  tabular  monument.  But 
Egremont,  realizing  that  a  statue  would  attract  more 
attention,  told  him  to  ‘make  a  statue  of  it’  without 
consulting  the  committee  or  considering  whence  the 
extra  cost  of  £1,000  or  more  was  to  come.  Work  on 
‘Satan  Addressing  the  Sun’  was  begun.  It  might  well  be 
‘the  something  grand  to  attract  notice’.  Unfortunately,  a 
controversy  whether  Satan  should  have  wings  or  not 
destroyed  it.  The  pro-wing  advocates  won  by  proving 
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that  Milton  and  other  authorities  had  furnished  the  devil 
with  these  members,  and  Egremont,  unable  to  resist  their 
evidence,  ordered  the  model  to  be  broken  down.  The 
same  unlucky  fate  overtook  the  ‘Combat  between  Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur’.  Begun  at  Brighton,  it  was  moved  to 
Carew’s  bedroom  at  Petworth,  and  there,  for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason,  it  was  condemned.  The  ‘Prometheus 
Group’  replaced  it  as  a  potential  foundation  of  the 
sculptor’s  fame.  It  was  moved  to  Petworth  as  soon  as  the 
block  of  marble  had  been  pointed,  and  was  installed  in  the 
new  gallery  at  the  north  end  of  the  house,  which,  at  any 
rate  for  the  time,  became  the  ‘Promethean  Gallery’. 
Carew  now  became  a  permanent  resident  at  Petworth, 
employed  on  a  variety  of  errands  and  works,  with  results 
that  are  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter. 
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Though  Sussex  was  not  officially  divided  into  two 
constituencies,  yet  convention  recognized  that  one 
member  should  come  from  the  western  half  and  the 
other  from  the  eastern.  Egremont  did  not  begin  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  western  nomination  until  1806.  Before  that 
date  and  since  1734  it  had  been  shared  by  a  Butler  of 
Warminghurst  for  thirty-four  years,  who  voted  against 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  a  Lennox  of  Goodwood  for 
thirty-eight.  When  Lord  Charles  Lennox  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  1806  as  4th  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  eldest  son, 
being  only  fourteen,  could  not  replace  him,  and  no  other 
member  of  the  family  was  available.  The  vacuum 
aroused  an  ambition  in  Stephen  Poyntz  of  Cowdray1  to 
fill  it.  But  the  Duke  wished  to  reserve  the  seat  for  his  son 
when  he  was  of  age,  and  Poyntz  would  not  be  a  mere 
stopgap.  Moreover,  Poyntz  lacked  the  necessary  county 
status,  and  favoured  the  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents,  to 
which  both  the  Duke  and  Egremont  were  opposed.  For 
these  reasons  a  temporary  and  reliable  candidate  was 
required,  and  Charles  Wyndham  seemed  the  only  one 
available.  He  had  been  out  of  Parliament  since  1 802.  His 
return  thither  was  considered  ‘quite  certain’  if  Egremont 
agreed  to  his  standing.  Also  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  now 
recovered  from  his  republicanism,  was  agreeable.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  encouraged  Poyntz  to  stand,  but,  as  he 
was  careful  to  explain,  he  had  done  so  ‘always  with  a 

1  William  Stephen  Poyntz  married  the  daughter  of  the  7th  Lord 
Montagu  in  1794  after  she  had  succeeded  to  Cowdray  on  the  death 
of  her  brother,  the  8th  Lord  Montagu,  in  1793. 
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reserve  for  the  House  of  Petworth’.  He  could  therefore 
join  £in  the  general  wish  of  the  county’.1 

Hence  the  unhappy  Charles  had  to  contest  two  elections 
in  one  year — a  by-election  in  January  1807  and  the 
general  election  in  May.  Egremont  paid  for  both,  £520 
for  the  first  and  £1,967  for  the  second.  The  second  was  a 
'furious  contest’,  not  in  the  west,  where  Charles  'of 
course  was  not  opposed’,  but  in  the  east.  From  1733  until 
1801  a  Pelham  had  represented  this  half,  save  for  one 
Parliament.  The  seat  was  now  held  by  a  Tory,  Mr. 
Fuller  of  Rosehill,  who  had  recently  voted  against  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  This  damaging  circumstance 
caused  Warden  Sergison  of  Cuckfield  Park  to  stand 
against  him  and  against  what  he  called  ‘the  array  of  aristoc¬ 
racy’.  Charles  was  obliged  to  advertise  that  he  stood 
independently  of  both  other  candidates,  and  on  this 
understanding  he  headed  the  poll  by  a  very  comfortable 
majority: 

Wyndham  4,333 

Fuller  2,530 

Sergison  2,478 

'Almost  every  dissenting  vote  went  to  Sergison’,  who 
unsuccessfully  petitioned  against  the  result.  The  expenses 
of  victory  included  £408  for  dinners  and  beer,  £460 
for  transport,  £243  for  gratuities  to  helpers,  £419  for 
Charles’s  share  in  the  Returning  Officer’s  costs,  and  £437 
for  'disbursements  by  the  Rev.  John  Austin  for  favours’, 
an  item  for  which  no  details  are  available.2 

The  Parliament  in  which  Charles  now  sat  as  a  Knight 
of  a  Shire  had  to  deal  with  the  King’s  final  attack  of 
insanity  in  1810.  There  had  been  a  passing  recurrence  in 
February  1801  after  Pitt’s  resignation,  but  before  Adding¬ 
ton  had  formed  his  Government.  Egremont  had  then 

1  Petworth  MSS.  Letters  to  Egremont  30  and  31  Dec.  1806. 

2  The  Rev.  John  Austin  became  Rector  of  Pulborough  in  1822. 
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urged  the  Prince  not  to  wrangle  with  Pitt  for  an  unlimited 
regency.1  He  now  repeated  this  reversal  of  his  former 
opinion  and  supported  Perceval’s  Bill  containing  the  same 
temporary  limitations  as  had  Pitt’s.  He  voted  against 
Lord  Holland’s  proposal  that  the  Prince  should  be  asked 
to  assume  the  full  regency,  and  against  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
that  all  reference  to  limitations  and  restrictions  should  be 
omitted,  a  motion  that  was  carried  in  the  Lords  against 
the  Government  by  a  majority  of  three  and  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  only  four.  Charles 
followed  the  same  line.  Nevertheless,  despite  these 
evidences  of  Whig  revival,  the  Prince  retained  Perceval  in 
power.  Egremofit  appears  to  have  had  no  direct  share  in 
this  decision ;  but  he  showed  his  approval  of  it  by  his  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords,2  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
offered  and  refused  the  Garter.  Moreover,  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  May  he  took  some 
part  in  the  embarrassing  problem  of  finding  a  successor. 

The  Prince  first  employed  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to 
sound  the  Whig  leaders,  Grenville  and  Grey,  but,  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  response,  he  roundly  declared  that 
he  would  never  employ  them.  Thereupon  Egremont 
was  brought  in  to  reason  with  him,  and  some  years  later 
sent  to  Lord  Holland  a  mildly  cynical  account  of  the 
arguments  he  used:3 

‘The  Prince  had  taken  such  a  dislike  to  the  opposition  (I 
hate  the  obsolete  nicknames  of  Whigs  and  Tories)  that  although 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  receive  them  and  so  would  do  nothing.  All  sorts  of  attempts 

1  Diary  of  the  ist  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  18,  22.  He  describes 
Egremont  as  ‘very  eager  and  anxious’  in  giving  this  advice.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  and  other  Whigs,  who  had  jointed  Pitt  in  1793, 
supported  him  also  on  this  occasion. 

2  Against  Lord  Grimstone’s  motion  beseeching  the  Prince  to 
form  an  efficient  administration. 

3  Buckingham  Memoirs ,  i.  3 1 3-23 ;  Petworth  MSS.;  Holland  House 
MSS.  Egremont  to  Holland,  30  Dec.  1827. 
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had  been  made  to  arouse  him  ineffectually,  and  at  last  I  was 
desired  to  try,  and,  as  I  was  upon  very  familiar  terms  with  him, 
this  was  the  advice  which  I  gave  him,  to  send  for  the  opposition 
immediately  as  the  only  thing  that  he  could  do  and  which  he 
must  absolutely  do  sooner  or  later,  and  when  he  had  tried  them 
if  he  liked  them  the  business  was  all  settled,  and  if  he  did  not 
like  them  I  shewed  him  the  example  of  his  father  and  told  him 
that  he  would  easily  find  a  pretence  to  dismiss  them,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  it  might  only  be  a  pretence,  he  would  be  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  kingdom  who  would  say  that  he  had 
been  quite  right  in  getting  rid  of  such  a  pack  of  vagabonds; 
and,  I  believe  that  this  representation  had  as  much  effect  as 
anything  in  inducing  him  to  move.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  if 
they  had  only  left  him  two  or  three  old  fools  for  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  would  have  been  as  obsequious  as  Polonius, 
and  carried  on  the  public  business  without  much  trouble  to 
him,  he  would  have  liked  them  as  well  as  their  predecessors 
and  they  might  have  remained  in  office  as  long  as  Lord 
Eldon/1 

The  Regent  listened  to  this  advice  in  so  far  as  he  author¬ 
ized  Lord  Moira  to  approach  the  Whigs  again.  But  their 
demand  for  control  over  the  household  appointments 
made  them  still  more  objectionable. 

After  the  difficulty  had  been  solved  by  Lord  Liverpool 
entering  upon  his  long  tenure  of  office,  Egremont  was 
requisitioned  once  more  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  using  the  Garter  as  a  decoy.  Liverpool 
suggested  that  the  Duke  should  be  reminded  how  the 
Opposition  had  always  disliked  him,  and  would  certainly 
prefer  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Litzwilliam,  and 
probably  several  others  before  him,  whereas  by  joining 
Liverpool  his  importance  would  be  increased  and  his 
pretensions  receive  attention.2  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
Egremont  carried  out  this  mission,  and  the  Duke  died  in 
1815  without  the  blue  ribbon. 

1  Similar  advice  had  been  given  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  George 
II  in  1757,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  to  George  III  in  1783. 

2  Add.  MSS.  38249,  f.  312. 
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When  Charles  was  at  last  released  from  Parliament  in 
1812  he  was  replaced  by  Walter  Burrell,  the  younger 
brother  of  Egremont’s  son-in-law.  Fuller  retired  at  the 
same  time,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Webster  was  returned  instead 
of  him  as  a  Tory.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  satisfied 
that  his  son  should  sit  for  Chichester,  although  he  re¬ 
served  his  right  to  nominate  him  for  the  county,  care¬ 
fully  adding,  however,  that  he  would  first  seek  Egre- 
mont’s  assent.  Thomas  of  Dunraven  was  again  elected 
for  Glamorgan,  but  he  died  in  1814.  Hence  Egremont 
was  a  lone  family  figure  in  the  legislature  when  the  full 
force  of  the  economic  blizzard,  following  on  twenty-two 
years  of  war,  struck  the  country,  and  the  Corn  Law  of 
1815  was  passed.  He  met  the  crisis  convinced  that  the 
United  Kingdom  could  be  self-supporting,  at  any  rate  in 
wheat  and  meat,  and  probably  also  in  other  products  of 
the  land.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  by  the  agrarian 
development  he  had  seen  going  on  around  him  and  of 
which  he  had  been  a  foremost  exponent.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  great  expansion  combined  with  the  growing 
Industrial  Revolution  and  two  decades  of  almost  incessant 
war  had  created  an  artificial  price  structure  that  inevitably 
collapsed  in  the  peace.  For  thirty  years  before  the  war 
the  price  of  wheat  had  averaged  46^.  6d.  a  quarter,  the 
highest  quotation  being  64s.  6d.  in  1767,  when  the 
Salisbury  bakers  were  short.  During  the  war  the  average 
rose  to  80 s.  8 d.  For  the  twenty  years  thereafter  it  sank  to 
60s.  10 d.  During  the  first  period  England,  while  still 
exporting  wheat,  increasingly  became  an  importer. 
During  the  war  she  ceased  to  export.  Hence  the 
progressive  protectionism  of  the  Corn  Laws  of  1773, 
1791,  and  1804  as  prices  rose,  and  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  position  in  1815,  when  they  had  begun  to 
recede. 

The  law  of  1791  had  imposed  a  prohibitive  duty  of 
24 s.  3  d.  per  quarter  whenever  the  price  was  below  5  or. 
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Its  influence  was  negligible,  as  the  price  was  seldom 
lower.  The  harvests  of  1794  and  1795  were  bad,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  and  the  price  reached  76s.  3  d.,  the 
highest  yet  attained.  A  better  crop  brought  it  down  to 
5  or.  4 d.  in  1798.  A  deficient  return  in  1799  soared  it  up 
to  nor.  5 d.  In  these  circumstances  Egremont  admitted  a 
shortage  in  the  country  which  could  be  made  good  only 
by  economy  and  importation.  However,  he  welcomed  ‘a 
little  pressure,  if  from  evil  good  should  come’ — the 
good  being  a  general  enclosure  act  and  a  commutation  of 
tithe.1  But  the  pressure  became  uncomfortably  irksome. 
In  August  1 800  bakers  in  Petworth  and  Midhurst  stopped 
work  for  lack  of  flour  and  local  mills  were  without  stock, 
despite  an  importation  of  1 J  million  quarters.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  he  became  ‘every  day  more  alarmed  about  the  price  of 
provisions’,  fearing  that  wheat  might  rocket  to  2oor.2 
Before  the  harvest  of  1801  it  touched  i8oj\,  and  the 
average  for  the  year  was  115^.  11  d.,  notwithstanding  a 
second  importation  of  ij  million  quarters.  He  tested 
potatoes  and  other  possible  substitute  ingredients  of 
bread,  only  to  condemn  them.  He  was  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  advocate  of  whole-meal  bread,  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  against  it.  None  other  was 
used  in  Petworth  House.  The  crisis  passed  with  the  better 
harvests  of  1801  and  1802,  but  in  the  reaction  the  level  of 
protection  was  raised  from  5  or.  to  63 s.  by  the  law  of  1804 
— again  with  negligible  influence.  During  the  eight 
years  previous  to  1800  the  price  had  averaged  57 s.  4 d. 
During  the  octave  to  1808  the  average  was  74J*.  5 d., 
despite  an  annual  import  of  over  half  a  million 
quarters. 

1  In  June  1800  Egremont  freed  719  acres  of  garden  and  park  of 
tithe  valued  at  £83.  5/.  at  a  cost  of  £2,228. 

2  On  30  March  1801  Egremont  gave  evidence  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  high  price  of  provisions.  A  motion  that  his  evidence 
be  printed  was  negatived.  Hence  all  record  of  it  perished  in  the  fire 
of  1834. 
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The  year  1808  was  a  turning  point  in  the  war. 
Napoleon’s  power  was  then  supreme.  All  Europe  was 
under  his  heel.  Britain  stood  alone  with  the  Continent 
shut  against  her.  As  the  Fanners’  Magazine  justly  ob¬ 
served,  her  capacity  to  supply  herself  would  now  be 
tested.1  ‘What  do  you  think  of  corn?’  Egremont  asked 
Young  in  October,  adding: 

‘I  fear  it  will  be  very  scarce  and  dear  before  next  season. 
I  have  housed  5,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  have  still  some  to 
take  up.’ 

His  nervousness  was  justified.  The  three  harvests  of 
1807-9  were  very  indifferent,  and  the  season  of  1810 
seemed  to  promise  yet  a  fourth  failure.  But  the  weather 
improved,  and  on  a  visit  to  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  he 
saw  ‘such  excellent  crops  and  indeed  such  an  alteration 
beginning’  that  he  could  not  be  pessimistic.  He  was  not 
disappointed.  But  importation  during  the  year  had  been 
higher  than  in  1801,  amounting  to  over  i|  million 
quarters,  and  this  supply,  together  with  the  better  harvest, 
undermined  the  price  and  caused  Egremont  to  wonder 
why  Ministers  were  so  blind  to  the  interests  of  the  home 
producer.  Moreover,  by  a  special  arrangement,  some 
corn  had  come  from  France,  and  why  should  the  farmers 
of  that  enemy  country  be  enabled  to  compete  against 
their  British  opponents?  Obviously  some  more  effective 
control  was  needed  if  ‘England  and  Ireland  were  to  be 
encouraged  and  enabled  to  feed  themselves’.2 

A  flood  of  bank  failures  was  another  alarming  symptom 
of  economic  collapse.  It  overflowed  into  Wiltshire,  and 
carried  away  the  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury  Bank  con¬ 
trolled  by  Messrs.  Bowles,  Ogden,  and  Wyndham. 
William  Bowles  was  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Bowles,  a 

1  Smart,  Economic  Annals  1801-21 ,  p.  198. 

2  Add.  MSS.  35 13 1,  f.  142. 
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Fellow  of  New  College  and  a  Canon  of  Salisbury,  for 
whom  Pen  had  carried  out  some  commissions  in  Italy. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  landed  property,  his  father  having 
inherited  from  a  distant  relative  the  Heal  estate  near 
Salisbury,  where  Charles  II  hid  after  leaving  Sir  Francis 
Wyndham  of  Trent.  Thomas  Ogden  had  founded  the 
Salisbury  Commercial  Society  in  1786  to  promote  local 
trade  interests.  George  Wyndham  was  the  fourth  son  of 
William  (3)  of  Dinton,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of 
George  Domenicus  of  East  Farleigh  in  Kent  and  of  the 
East  India  House  in  the  City.  George  was  then  a  Tanker 
in  Lombard  Street’,  acting  as  the  connecting  link  between 
Bowles  and  Co.  and  the  London  House  of  Brickwood 
Rainer  &  Co.  of  11  Lombard  Street.  On  Monday  9  July 
1810  Messrs.  Brickwood  stopped  payments.  When  this 
disturbing  news  reached  Salisbury  there  was  a  faint 
hope  that  Bowles  &  Co.  might  be  saved,  their  only  con¬ 
nexion  with  Brickwood  being  the  latter’s  obligation  to 
cash  their  notes  payable  in  London.  Accordingly  on 
Saturday  14  July  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  some  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  and  traders  issued  a  declaration  of 
their  intention  to  continue  accepting  Bowles’s  notes  with¬ 
out  question.  But  on  Monday  the  die  was  cast.  The  doors 
of  the  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury  Bank  remained  closed. 
After  this  disaster  George  set  up  as  a  stockbroker  at  38 
Throgmorton  Street  and  Cobbett  wrote  his  Paper  versus 
Gold ,  an  outpouring  addressed  to  the  farmers  and  trades¬ 
men  in  and  out  of  Salisbury,  exposing  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  ‘the  entire  system  of  stock-jobbing,  the  sinking  fund 
and  the  national  debt’.1 

These  warnings  of  a  post-war  deflation  did  not  make 
Egremont  reduce  his  expenditure  in  Yorkshire.  Instead 
he  diverted  it  from  fencing  and  draining — that  is  to  say 
opening  up  new  land — to  building  and  planting.  The 
change  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  his  capital  expenditure 
1  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal,  16  July  1810. 
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for  the  sixteen  years  1797-1812  compared  with  1813- 
1828 : 


I797-1^12 

1813-1828 


Building 

Draining 

and 

Planting 

Total 

17,000 

Fencing 

26,000 

700 

43,700 

37,500 

5,200 

2,700 

45,400 

54,500 

31,200 

34co 

89,100 

In  the  first  period  he  equipped  twenty-one  existing  farms, 
in  the  second  fifty-six.  In  the  first  he  built  sixty-seven 
cottages,  in  the  second  fifty-eight.  He  explained  his 
attitude  in  a  letter  opposing  the  revival  of  a  scheme  to 
make  the  Ouse  and  Swale  rivers  in  the  North  Riding 
navigable  under  Acts  passed  in  1767  A 

‘The  acts  passed  forty-five  years  ago  were  intended,  as  are 
all  acts  of  that  kind  for  public  benefit  and  not  for  private 
emolument.  They  gave  power  to  subscribers  to  execute  that 
public  benefit  and  to  levy  tolls  as  proper  remuneration  for 
the  money  expended;  and  the  subscribers  on  their  part  con¬ 
tracted  an  obligation  with  the  public  to  carry  that  benefit  into 
execution.  The  acts  have  been  in  force  during  many  years  of 
the  peace  succeeding  the  Seven  Years  War  when  the  rate  of 
interest  was  lowest;  and  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  when 
the  circulation  of  paper  money  arising  from  the  restriction  of 
bank  cash  payments  has  given  such  facility  to  speculations  of 
internal  improvement,  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  has 
lately  been  almost  as  much  employed  in  watching  and  checking 
useless  and  improvident  projects  as  in  forwarding  those  which 
are  useful  and  good.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  these  forty-five 
years,  the  part  of  the  objects  of  these  acts  which  has  been 
executed  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
original  plan  or  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  public/ 

This  letter  was  written  in  1812,  a  year  immediately 
following  the  Luddite  Riots  and  a  year  of  scarcity 
throughout  Europe.  Wheat  advanced  to  152^.  3 d.  in 

1  Add.  MSS.  35 1 12,  f.  254. 
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August,  and  remained  well  above  iocxr.  for  the  next 
thirteen  months.  An  abundant  harvest  of  excellent 
quality  then  drove  the  price  down  to  -/is.  for  1814,  the 
lowest  recorded  since  1804.  In  the  previous  year  another 
Committee  had  reaffirmed  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  independent  of  imported  wheat,  and  on 
this  assumption  had  recommended  raising  the  level  of 
protection  to  105/.  But  the  decline  in  the  price  in  1814 
and  the  Peace  of  Paris  were  moderating  influences,  and  a 
second  Committee  was  content  with  80 s.  as  ‘the  lowest 
price  which  would  give  the  British  grower  an  adequate 
remuneration’.  The  Corn  Law  of  1815  accepted  this 
finding,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  the  new  and 
incongruous  principle  of  prohibiting  all  imports  below 
that  price  while  allowing  them  freely  above  it.  Egre- 
mont  voted  for  the  Bill  at  all  stages  as  it  passed  through 
the  House  of  Lords  in  March.  Six  months  later  he  wrote 
to  Young:1 

T  hear  of  some  blight  but  in  general  the  crops  are  abundant 
and  prices  falling.  I  think  the  present  state  of  the  law  and  of 
the  condnent  will  show  us  whether  the  produce  of  Great 
Britain  is  or  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  I  suspect  that 
the  effects  of  the  improved  agriculture  and  the  immense  in¬ 
closures  are  now  coming  into  full  operation  and  that  we  shall 
find  our  produce  fully  equal  to  our  wants  in  both  corn  and 
meat.  .  .  .  This  will  of  course  diminish  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  manufactures  but  if  prices  are  allowed  or  rather  made  to 
find  their  just  and  proper  level,  I  mean  as  relative  to  the 
necessary  amount  of  our  taxes,  I  suppose  that  the  manufacturers 
will  be  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  foreign 
demand  by  the  increased  demand  at  home.’ 

Fifteen  years  ago  he  had  admitted  that  importations  were 
necessary.  Since  then  the  country  had  been  treated  to 
fifteen  years  of  intense  agricultural  progress,  Parliament 
having  passed  1,500  enclosure  laws.  Surely  the  goal  of 

1  Add.  MSS.  35133,  f.  46. 
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self-sufficiency  must  be  in  sight.  But  even  if  it  were, 
how  was  a  just  and  proper  price  to  be  maintained?  The 
law  of  1815  was  no  more  effective  to  this  end  than  were 
its  predecessors,  for  the  price  moved  independently  of  it 
in  sympathy  with  the  home  supply,  as  was  proved  by  an 
abundant  harvest  in  1816.  The  effect  of  this  on  Egre- 
mont’s  rent  roll  was  that  remissions  and  arrears  of  rent 
amounted  to  about  10  per  cent,  in  Sussex  and  Yorkshire, 
while  three  farms  in  the  latter  county  had  to  be  taken  in 
hand — an  unusual  experience.  More  ominous  was  a 
general  cry  for  reduction  in  establishments  and  for  laying 
down  land  to  grass.  He  agreed,  Tt  ought  to  be  done  and 
what  is  more  must  be  done — but  what  distress  it  will 
create/  Moreover,  laying  down  ploughed  land  to  grass 
was  ‘but  a  sort  of  negative  operation’,  and  not  the 
continual  improvement  proper  and  necessary  to  the 
existing  state  of  society.  He  objected  also  to  some  of  the 
Sussex  magistrates  adopting  the  principle  that  the  parish 
should  find  either  work  or  pay  for  all  unemployed.  This 
was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  which 
was  meant  only  for  the  aged  and  the  impotent.  It  estab¬ 
lished  also  a  minimum  wage  for  the  idle  as  well  as  for  the 
industrious,  and  so  destroyed  the  chief  stimulus  to 
industry  and  interfered  with  labour  finding  its  price 
according  to  the  cost  of  subsistence.  But  he  could  suggest 
no  other  palliative.1 

At  this  juncture  he  received  from  Major  John  Cart¬ 
wright  three  pamphlets  advocating  manhood  suffrage, 
a  phrase  that  to  him  meant  substituting  democratic 
tyranny  for  democratic  government  and  subjecting  the 
solid  respectable  part  of  the  community  to  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  propertyless  multitude.  Cartwright  was,  however, 
willing  to  accept  as  a  first  step  a  franchise  based  on  the 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes.  Egremont  might  have  agreed 

1  Annals  of  Agriculture ,  xxv.  42-3.  Add.  MSS.  35127,  f.  371; 
35128,  f.  201;  35133,  f.  52. 
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to  such  a  reform  as  the  end  and  not  the  beginning  of 
the  democratic  movement.  But  Cartwright’s  concluding 
prophecy  that : 

‘within  another  century  every  man  in  the  community  would  be, 
with  benefit  to  the  State,  as  free  to  vote  for  a  representative  as 
to  enter  a  church  or  walk  on  the  high  road’, 

showed  where  he  expected  to  go.  His  letter  was  dated 
ii  November  1816.  On  the  15  th  a  crowd  of  30,000 
assembled  at  Spa-fields  demanding  annual  Parliaments,  the 
ballot,  payment  of  members,  and  universal  suffrage.  A 
second  meeting  on  2  December  ended  in  a  riot  and  the 
storming  of  a  gunsmith’s  shop.  The  whole  incident  was 
taken  to  be  a  symptom  of  the  ‘malignant  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  using  parliamentary  reform  to  promote 
visionary  objects  destructive  of  the  constitution’.  Egre- 
mont  was  convinced  of  this,  and  looked  upon  the  general 
election  of  1818  as  ‘literally  a  contest  between  the  gentle¬ 
men  and  property  of  the  country  on  the  one  side  and  the 
rabble  on  the  other’.1 

This  election  was  complicated  by  the  vagaries  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Webster.  He  had  been  returned  in  1812  as  a 
Tory  in  the  place  of  Fuller,  but  his  behaviour  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  alienated  many  of  his  supporters.  He  now 
chose  to  retire  five  days  before  the  poll  opened,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  E.  B.  Sugden  of  Slaugham 
to  come  forward  as  his  substitute.  Both  Webster’s  pre¬ 
cipitate  withdrawal  and  Sugden’s  equally  unforeseen 
pretensions  aroused  great  resentment.  Sugden  had  no 
status  in  the  county.  -  His  distinguished  legal  career, 
which  saw  him  rise  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  St.  Leonards  in 
1852,  lay  before  him.  All  even  Webster  could  say  in 
recommending  him  was,  ‘You  know  what  Mr.  Sugden  is 

1  Vide  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Grenville  on  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  24  Feb.  1817.  Egremont  to  Huskisson,  Add. 
MSS.  38741,  f.  326. 
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or  rather  what  he  is  not.’  George  Shiffner  dismissed  him 
as  ‘certainly  a  very  improper  man’.  Egremont  always 
referred  to  him  as  ‘the  hairdresser’,  his  father  having 
been  of  that  profession  in  Duke  Street.  The  situation 
improved  when  Mr.  John  Gage  of  Rogate,  uncle  of  Lord 
Gage  of  Firle,  arrived  in  Chichester  at  one  o’clock  on 
Sunday,  saying  that,  subject  to  Egremont  agreeing,  he 
would  stand  if  his  expenses  were  paid.  An  express  was 
at  once  sent  to  Egremont  at  Petworth  asking  him  to 
find  a  nominator  and  make  other  arrangements.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  at  nine  on  Monday  morning,  when  ‘there 
was  no  person  of  any  consequence  within  ten  miles  at 
least’  whom  he  could  consult.  He  would  not  go  to 
Chichester,  as  he  objected  to  peers  interfering  in  nomi¬ 
nations.  His  dilemma  was  solved  the  next  morning  by 
the  arrival  of  Gage  himself.  He  was  at  once  dispatched 
to  Chichester  to  be  his  own  advocate,  and  with  a  hurriedly 
prepared  property  qualification,  in  case  the  Returning 
Officer  asked  him  for  one.  Egremont  had  already 
guaranteed  Burrell’s  expenses  in  West  Sussex  up  to 
£5,000.  He  now  suggested  that  this  fund  should  be  used 
for  Gage  as  well.  Everything  therefore  was  in  train.  But 
later  on  the  same  day  Gage  returned  from  Chichester 
‘discomfited  and  frightened’  and  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Moreover,  Webster  re-engaged  in  the  fray  and  made  a 
dramatic  entry  into  Chichester  drawn  by  a  mob  on  the  day 
the  poll  opened.  By  two  o’clock  he  was  fifty  votes  ahead 
of  Burrell,  and  when  Sugden  retired  the  figures  were : 

Webster  267 

Burrell  171 

Sugden  122 

The  election  for  Wiltshire  county  was  equally  bitter. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Salisbury  Wadham  of  the  College 
had  an  easy  time.  Unlike  his  father,  Pen,  he  was  a  die¬ 
hard  Tory,  and  had  challenged  the  Whig  monopoly  of  the 
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borough  representation  at  a  by-election  in  February  1813, 
when  the  long  Bouverie-Hussey  partnership  had  been 
terminated  by  Hussey’s  death.  He  had  then  been  defeated 
by  George  Purefoy  Jervoise,  who  had  voted  against  the 
Corn  Law.  Now  Wadham’s  success  was  assured,  mainly  on 
account  of  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  He  was  met  on  the  Southampton  road  on  4  July 
by  a  large  procession  from  the  city  with  a  band  and 
banners  inscribed  ‘Church  and  State’,  and  his  carriage 
was  drawn  through  the  streets  to  the  College.  The  next 
morning  he  received  an  address.  On  the  18th  he  was 
enthusiastically  elected  and  began  a  parliamentary  career 
which,  with  one  short  intermission,  lasted  until  his  death 
in  1843.1 

The  disturbing  factor  in  the  county  campaign  was 
William  Pole-Tylney-Long- Wellesley,  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  later  4th  Earl  of  Mornington, 
who  thrust  himself  forward  on  the  strength  of  having 
married  Miss  Catherine  Long,  the  heiress  of  Draycot. 
The  other  candidates  were  Paul  Methuen  of  Corsham  and 
John  Benett  of  Pithouse.  Methuen,  whose  family  had 
only  recently  come  into  the  county,  had  won  the  seat 
after  Pen’s  retirement  in  1812,  and  his  success  had  been 
hailed  in  some  quarters  as  a  victory  over  ‘club-law’. 
Since  then  he  had  voted  against  the  Corn  Law.  Benett 
claimed  for  his  family  a  county  standing  of  500  years,  its 
founder  having  served  as  Sheriff  in  5 1  Henry  III,  although 
its  connexion  with  Pithouse  dated  only  from  1725 .  More¬ 
over,  he  was  President  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society 
and  had  presented  a  petition  and  had  given  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Corn  Law.  The  Wyndhams  of  Dinton  and 
of  Salisbury  were  united  in  his  support. 

Wellesley  boasted  of  his  independence  of ‘club-law’,  or, 
as  it  was  now  called,  the  ‘notorious  quorum’  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace  who  were  alleged  to  claim  the  right  to 

1  Hoare,  Wiltshire ,  vi.  559. 
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nominate  candidates.  Thus  the  main  issue  was  personal 
rather  than  political.  Goddard’s  successful  challenge  to 
family  pretensions  in  1772  was  frequently  mentioned 
with  admiration.  After  winning  that  fight  he  had  re¬ 
tained  the  seat  until  1806,  when,  so  Wellesley’s  supporters 
averred,  Richard  Long  of  Rood  Ashton  had  been  chosen 
behind  the  doors  of  the  clubs  and  had  been  meekly 

j 

accepted  by  the  freeholders.  Methuen’s  return  in  1812 
had  restored  independence  in  some  degree.  Now  Richard 
Long’s  retirement  gave  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  it. 
But  these  arguments  could  equally  well  be  used  against 
Wellesley.  He  was  supported  by  the  Longs,  and  in  his 
election  address  declared  his  motives  for  standing  to  be 
not  so  much  political  as  an  ambition  to  restore  to  the 
house  of  Draycot  an  honour  it  had  so  frequently  gained 
in  the  past.  As  one  indignant  admirer  of  the  1772  episode 
asked : 

‘If  at  the  next  general  election  in  1774,  an  unknown  young 
gentleman,  resident  at  a  distance  from  us,  who  had  accidentally 
married  into  one  of  our  county  families,  had  presented  himself 
as  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Goddard.  ...  If  he  bad 
told  us  plainly  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  restore  to  the  bouse 
which  he  acquired  by  that  marriage  the  honour  of  representing 
us.  .  .  .  If  he  seemed  to  claim  the  representation  as  the  dowry 
of  his  wife,  which  he  might  take  up  at  any  time  like  the  freedom 
of  a  borough  without  the  form  of  previous  residence.  ...  If 
his  friends  boasted  also  of  his  large  estate  acquired  by  marriage 
in  this  and  other  counties.  If  he  and  his  agents  also  boasted 
that,  though  unknown  in  the  county,  yet  he  had  the  support  of 
the  Government  ...  let  the  natives  imagine  how  we  should  at 
that  time  have  expressed  our  indignation.’ 

The  reference  to  Government  support  arose  from  an 
allegation  that  Wellesley  had  claimed  it  and  had  threatened 
the  Issuer  of  Stamps  at  Devizes  with  official  displeasure 
because  he  favoured  Benett.  Thus  Benett  also  could  un¬ 
furl  the  banner  of  independence.  But  the  flood  was 
against  him. 
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On  both  nomination  days,  at  Devizes  on  8  June  for  the 
north  of  the  county  and  at  Wilton  on  24  June  for  the 
south,  William  (4)  of  Dinton  proposed  Benett,  who  in  his 
speech  explained  what  he  considered  to  be  the  duties  of  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  his  own  attitude  to  the  Corn 
Law: 

‘It  is  his  duty  to  attend  the  house,  and  not  to  mind  the 
multitude.  It  is  his  duty  to  act  to  his  oath;  and  when  he  acts  to 
his  oath  he  acts  to  his  conscience.  I  am  an  independent  man. 
There  are  two  parties  in  the  house  fighting  for  place  and  power; 
I  mean  to  be  independent.  .  .  .  It  is  a  gross  falsehood  to  say 
I  was  a  friend  of  the  Corn  Bill.  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  give 
evidence  to  it.’ 

Nomination  did  not  pass  without  some  disturbance.  A 
number  of  mounted  men  carrying  sticks  were  present 
whom  Wellesley  declared  were  the  Hindon  troop  of  yeo¬ 
manry  in  which  the  future  William  (5)  of  Dinton  was 
enrolled.  The  accusation  was  hotly  denied.  The  sticks 
were  said  to  be  necessary  weapons  of  defence  against  men 
similarly  armed  posted  by  Wellesley  at  the  turnpikes  on 
the  roads  to  Devizes  to  insult  and  assault  Benett’s 
supporters.  When  the  poll  opened  at  Wilton,  Benett 
was  escorted  to  and  from  the  hustings  by  a  large  body  of 
freeholders  on  horseback,  decorated  with  his  favours; 
Methuen  came  and  returned  in  his  barouche  with 
purple  banners  and  occasionally  with  a  band;  Wellesley, 
the  popular  candidate,  sometimes  rode  on  horseback, 
sometimes  in  his  carriage  drawn  by  the  populace, 
with  band  and  cavalcade,  and  banners  decorated  with 
his  armorial  bearings.  From  the  first  day  the  result 
was  never  in  doubt,  and  on  the  ninth,  when  the  figures 
were  Methuen  2,822,  Wellesley  2,009,  Benett  1,5  72, 
Benett  retired. 

His  election  committee  of  no  freeholders  and  others, 
with  William  (4)  as  chairman,  had  its  headquarters  during 
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the  election  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  and  as  many  as  could 
dined  there  every  day.  On  the  last  day  William  made 
them  a  speech  attributing  the  defeat  to  the  intimidation, 
the  calumnies,  and  the  slanders,  too  gross  for  repetition 
in  that  room,  which  had  induced  many  voters  to  with¬ 
draw  their  support.  He  proposed  Benett’s  health  as  the 
true  champion  of  Wiltshire  independence.  In  this  mood 
the  committee  met  again  a  month  later  to  audit  the  elec¬ 
tion  accounts  and  to  pass  twelve  resolutions  establishing 
itself  permanently  and  arranging  to  meet  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  of  the  next  Salisbury  Assize  week.  Members  were 
asked  to  organize  similar  meetings  in  their  districts,  and 
with  this  effective  machine  Benett  was  elected  in  the 
following  July,  after  Methuen  had  resigned.  He  was  thus 
able,  with  Lord  Folkestone,  Wadham’s  colleague  in  the 
representation  of  Salisbury,  to  vote  against  some  of  the 
Six  Acts  passed  after  Peterloo. 1 2 

Egremont  was  not  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
passage  of  any  of  these  Acts,  though  he  voted  against 
Grey’s  amendment  to  the  Address  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Session  calling  for  an  impartial  inquiry  into  Peterloo. 
A  fortnight  earlier  he  had  become  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Sussex  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had 
died  in  Canada  from  the  bite  of  a  fox.  He  was  loath  to 
take  the  appointment,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
as  he  explained  to  Lord  Liverpool,  he  would  prefer  to  be 
in  a  position  to  defend  the  constitution  against  The  pre¬ 
valent  and  increasing  danger  of  democratic  opinions  and 
powers  from  personal  inclination  rather  than  as  an  official 
duty’.  Secondly,  he  considered  that  Lord  Sheffield,  who 
had  already  applied  for  the  office,  had  a  prior  claim  as 
having  served  as  Vice-Lieutenant  during  the  Duke’s 

1  This  account  of  the  1818  election  is  taken  from  Kaleidoscopiana 
Wiltoniensis  or  a  "Literary ,  Political  and  Moral  View  of  the  County  of 
Wilts  during  the  contested  Election  for  its  Representation  in  June  1818’ — 
a  publication  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Wellesley. 
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absences  in  Ireland  and  in  Canada.1  The  second  obstacle 
was  overcome  when  Liverpool  pointed  out  that  the 
claim  of  a  Vice-Lieutenant  was  considered  to  be  both 
invalid  and  objectionable  as  tending  to  give  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  power  to  nominate  his  successor.  So  also 
was  the  first  difficulty  removed  by  a  communication 
from  the  Prince’s  Secretary  which  Egremont  was  re¬ 
quested,  but  omitted,  to  burn  after  perusing : 

‘The  Prince  desires  me  to  say  that  if  you  had  unfortunately 
declined  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  he  begged  that  you  would 
reconsider  of  it  and  accept  it.  He  regretted  that  you  had 
not  been  in  office  years  ago  as  he  did  not  see  the  prior  claim 
of  propriety  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  That  he  now  offers 
it  to  you  of  his  great  personal  friendship,  that  no  competition 
existed  or  could  exist  and  that  Ministers  had  moreover  implored 
him  to  press  your  acceptance  of  it  as  it  was  most  desireable  that 
in  these  times  of  difficulty  a  person  should  hold  it  in  whom  the 
confidence  of  the  county  was  reposed.’ 

A  letter  from  Egremont  to  Sheffield  explaining  all  these 
circumstances  received  a  most  gratifying  response,  and 
removed  any  fear  of  embarrassing  reactions  from  that 
rather  combative  quarter.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
again  offered,  and  again  refused  the  Garter. 

The  1820  election  was  a  triumph  for  Egremont.  Burrell 
and  Webster  again  stood,  the  former  on  his  independent 
record  in  Parliament  and  his  care  of  local  interests,  the 
latter  in  his  opposition  to  the  Act  against  Seditious 
Meetings  and  Libels.  But  the  discovery  of  the  Cato 
Street  conspiracy  on  23  February,  three  weeks  before 
election  day,  made  him  impossible,  and  Jeremiah  Curteis 
of  Windmill  Hill  Place  was  hurriedly  induced  to  stand 
against  him.  Unlike  Sugden,  Curteis  had  all  the  essential 
qualifications  except  cthe  sauce  piquante ’  that  Lord  Shef- 

1  Add.  MSS.  38280,  f.  285.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  1808-13,  and  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  in  May  1818.  He  died  there  in  August  1819. 
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field  considered  ‘the  Sussex  dumpling  required  more 
than  any  other  dish’.1  To  fortify  him  he  was  joined  in  a 
coalition  with  Burrell.  But  any  such  unity  between  the 
eastern  and  western  candidates  was  regarded  by  many 
with  as  much  disfavour  as  was  the  coalition  of  Fox  and 
North  in  1783.  It  was  now  condemned  by  its  opponents 
as  an  attempt  to  dominate  the  county  representation  by 
wealth  and  influence,  to  deprive  the  electors  of  any  free¬ 
dom  of  choice,  and  to  throw  doubts  on  the  bona  fides  of 
the  parties  to  it,  who  were  admittedly  not  agreed  on  all 
subjects.  It  had  the  effect  of  bringing  another  candidate 
into  the  field  in  the  person  of  Charles  Compton  Caven¬ 
dish,  who  urged  the  freeholders  to  beware  for  their 
political  independence,  while  assuring  them  that  he  stood 
on  the  Whig  principles  of  his  family.  He  was  supported 
by  Stephen  Poyntz  and,  to  Egremont’s  extreme  indigna¬ 
tion,  was  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  a  retired  and 
politically  innocent  admiral:2 

‘Wonders  will  never  cease,  here  I  find  the  blockhead  Sir 
Robert  Stopford,  Tory  up  to  the  chin  and  all  the  family  the 
same  and  all  wallowing  in  Court  favours,  a  volunteer  to 
nominate  Cavendish  this  morning.  I  should  have  as  soon 
expected  to  be  opposed  by  one  of  the  old  Queen’s  Maids  of 
Honour  and  they  would  have  almost  as  good  pretensions  to 
propose  a  candidate  as  that  booby  who  possesses  not  an  acre 
of  land  and  only  a  house  and  garden  in  the  town  of  Midhurst.’ 

Despite  the  inexperience  and  hesitations  of  Curteis 
he  was  safely  shepherded  to  victory  and  the  ground  lost  in 
1818  was  recovered: 

Burrell  2,420 

Curteis  2,255 

Cavendish  1,867 

The  prejudice  against  the  coalition  was  shown  by  1,579 
of  Cavendish’s  voters  ‘plumping’  for  him — that  is  to  say, 

1  Petworth  MSS.  Sheffield  to  Egremont,  2  March  1820. 

2  Egremont  to  Lord  Chichester,  Add.  MSS.  331 12,  f.  414. 
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recording  a  vote  for  him,  and  not  using  their  second  vote 
for  another  candidate.  Burrell  secured  only  fifty-three 
single  votes,  and  Curteis  only  seventy-two.  Egremont 
gave  a  great  dinner  at  Petworth  to  celebrate  the  victory, 
spending  £116  on  port  wine  and  £78  on  the  hire  of  glass 
and  crockery.  His  two  home  parishes  had  done  nobly. 
Of  the  fifty-seven  Petworth  voters,  fifty  voted  for  Burrell 
and  Curteis,  two  for  Burrell  only,  two  for  him  and  Caven¬ 
dish,  and  two  for  Cavendish  alone.  Of  the  sixteen  voters 
in  Tillington  all  but  one,  who  abstained,  voted  for 
Burrell  and  Curteis.1  Wiltshire  too  was  faithful. 

Two  months  after  this  political  triumph  Caroline  won 
Egremont’s  fifth  Oaks.  His  previous  wins — Nightshade 
in  1788,  Tag  in  1789,  Platina  in  1795,  and  Ephemera  in 
1 800 — call  for  no  comment.  All  except  Tag  were  bred  to 
plan.2  By  Caroline’s  time  this  had  become  increasingly 
blurred  by  the  complications  of  succeeding  generations. 
Nevertheless,  Whalebone’s  promise  as  a  sire  was  enough 
to  uphold  it.  His  colts  in  1822  aroused  ‘great  expecta¬ 
tions’,  and  fulfilled  them.  Camel,  the  sire  of  Touchstone, 
was  one;  Nimrod  another.  The  unexpected  success  of  his 
son  Lapdog  in  bringing  to  Egremont  his  fifth  and  last 
Derby  was  the  least  deserved  of  windfalls.  The  race 
was  run  over  so  muddy  a  course  and  in  such  a  downpour 
of  rain  that  its  surprising  result  encouraged  a  rumour 
that  the  horse  was  a  four-year-old.  Thomas  Bird,  the 

1  Princess  Lieven  was  in  Brighton  during  the  election,  and  noted 
how  ‘the  Cavendish  gang’  wore  pink  ribbons,  their  opponents  blue. 
The  pinks  were  so  furious  at  being  beaten  that  they  attacked  houses 
suspected  of  ‘ministerialism’,  and  she  was  obliged  to  close  her  shut¬ 
ters  for  fear  of  broken  glass.  Private  Letters  of  Princess  Lieven ,  ed. 
Peter  Quennell,  pp.  14,  16.  The  election  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
candidates  and  their  patrons  over  £50,000.  An  Account  of  the  Sussex 
Election  held  at  Chichester  March  13th  1820  and  Eight  Following  Days. 

2  Nightshade  was  Eclipse  on  Herod  with  Matchem  in  the  dam. 
Platina  was  the  same.  Ephemera  was  Herod  on  Eclipse  with  Mat¬ 
chem  in  the  dam.  Tag  was  by  Trentham,  Egremont’s  first  sire. 
His  first  Herod  stallion  was  Woodpecker  and  his  first  Eclipse  sire 
was  Mercury. 
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stud  groom,  is  alleged  to  have  confessed  to  this  on  his 
death-bed;  but  if  he  did,  no  record  remains  of  it.1  But  in 
1826  Sir  Hercules  was  foaled;  not  at  Petworth,  for 
Egremont  sold  the  dam,  Peri,  in  foal  to  Whalebone,  to 
Lord  Langford,  who  took  her  to  Ireland.  Five  years 
later  he  offered  the  horse  back,  saying  he  would  feel 
greater  satisfaction  returning  him  to  the  stables  where  he 
was  bred  than  to  those  of  a  stranger.2  But  his  pedigree 
showed  how  time  had  blurred  the  formula,  for  he  was 
predominantly  Eclipse  on  both  his  sire’s  and  his  dam’s 
sides. 

Winning  the  Oaks,  or  the  Derby,  or  breeding  Sir 
Hercules  was  a  very  secondary  satisfaction  compared  with 
saving  the  country  from  the  Radicals.  Even  that  was  no 
sovereign  cure  for  its  economic  ills.  The  harvest  of  1820 
was  one  of  the  finest  ever  known  in  England,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  slumped  to  43 s.  3  d.  Importation  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  there  was  none.  Nor  was  the 
return  to  convertibility  of  bank-notes  in  1819  the  cause, 
although  Egremont,  in  words  recalling  those  used  by 
his  grandfather,  complained  that  there  was  now  ‘no 
money  for  any  useful  purpose  only  a  few  millions  in  the 
hands  of  money  dealers  employed  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  in  jobbing’.3  His  remissions  and  arrears  of  rent 
once  again  rose  to  10  per  cent.,  and  farming  complaints 
inspired  the  appointment  of  two  more  Select  Com¬ 
mittees.  Egremont  now  had  little  faith  in  them.  He  was 
‘quite  weary  of  disputes  between  the  aura  sacra  fames 
(the  accursed  hunger  for  gold)  and  the  pagina  ?milto 
damnosa  papyro ’  (thousands  of  pages  causing  great  waste 
of  paper).4  The  protectionists  cried  out  for  a  duty 

1  Lapdog  was  later  exported  to  Alabama. 

2  Langford  to  Egremont,  2  July  1831. 

3  Add.  MSS.  35133,  f.  468. 

4  The  first  quotation  is  from  Vergil  3.  57;  the  second  from 
Juvenal  7.  100,  101. 
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of  40 j*.  a  quarter  on  all  imported  wheat.  Others  were 
demanding  a  wholesale  reduction  of  taxation,  and  some 
even  a  partial  repudiation  of  the  national  debt  so  as  to 
lighten  the  load  of  interest.  Presiding  over  a  meeting  at 
Lewes  called  to  discuss  the  problem  in  December  1821, 
Egremont  criticized  the  return  to  cash  payments,  but 
declared  that  it  could  not  now  be  undone.  The  1821 
Committee,  under  Huskisson’s  influence,  suggested  that 
the  ideal  Corn  Law  should  allow  importation  at  all 
prices,  subject  only  to  a  fixed  duty  to  compensate  the 
home  grower  for  the  passing  of  the  war  conditions. 
Egremont  was  satisfied  with  this.  He  did  "not  wish  for 
any  more  duties  on  imported  corn’  such  as  the  40^. 
demanded  by  the  protectionists.  He  rejected  also  any 
tampering  with,  or  even  reducing  the  national  debt, 
and  so  departed  from  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
landed  interest.  In  his  grandfather’s  time  in  1735  the 
debt  was  under  £50  millions — a  burden  that  the  Craftsman 
had  regarded  as  absolutely  intolerable : 

‘The  vast  load  of  debt  under  which  the  nation  still  groans 
is  the  true  source  of  all  those  calamities  and  gloomy  prospects 
of  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain.  To  this  has 
been  owing  the  burden  of  that  multiplicity  of  taxes  which  have 
more  than  doubled  the  price  of  the  common  necessities  of  life 
within  a  few  years  past  and  thereby  distressed  the  poor  labourer 
and  manufacturer,  disabled  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent  and  put 
even  gentlemen  of  plentiful  estates  under  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  make  a  tolerable  provision  for  their  families.’ 

The  debt  was  now  £800  millions,  and  appeared  to  Egre¬ 
mont  to  be  ‘a  mine  of  wealth,  a  bank  in  which  everyone 
might  take  refuge’  and  emuch  evil  would  result  from  its 
reduction’.  All  his  own  investing  was  in  land.  But 
similar  opportunities  were  not  open  to  others,  and  the 
debt  supplied  the  alternative.  Tt  was  a  transfer  of 
property  from  one  class  to  another’,  and  available  to  all. 1 

1  Sussex  Weekly  Advertiser ,  10  December  1821. 
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The  general  election  of  1826  passed  off  satisfactorily, 
Burrell  and  Curteis  being  returned  with  comfortable 
majorities  over  Webster.  Egremont  spent  only  £249 
for  transporting  voters  to  the  poll  and  refreshing  them  on 
the  way.  This  was  the  last  contest  in  which  he  took  any 
part.  Looking  back  on  his  experience  of  county  politics, 
he  acknowledged  with  gratitude  The  great  confidence 
reposed  in  him’.  He  claimed,  however,  that  he  had  never 
worked  to  introduce  his  family  into  the  representation. 
In  1807  he  had  put  in  Charles  only  as  a  stop-gap.  His 
object  had  always  been  to  secure  ‘independent  country 
gentlemen  of  good  character  and  unconnected  with 
what  is  called  the  aristocracy’.  Walter  Burrell,  who 
replaced  Charles  in  1812,  fulfilled  these  conditions,  and 
held  the  seat  until  he  died  in  1831.  Greville  declares 
that  had  Egremont  lifted  his  finger  his  son  Henry  would 
have  been  returned  for  the  Western  Division  in  1837, 
but  that  he  could  not  endure  that  a  son  of  his  should  be  a 
member  for  the  county.1  In  Wiltshire  the  results  in 
1826  were  equally  satisfactory  to  Dinton,  Benett  being 
returned  again,  with  John  Astley  of  Eversleigh  House  as 
his  colleague.  Salisbury  continued  divided  between  the 
Tory  Wyndham  and  the  Whig  Bouverie.  A  renewal 
of  the  Corn  Law  controversy  was  one  of  the  subjects  with 
which  the  new  Parliament  had  to  grapple.  We  need  not 
pursue  it  here  except  to  record  Wadham’s  adherence  to 
the  extreme  protectionist  view.  His  continuity  in  this  was 
equalled  by  his  rooted  objection  to  Catholic  emancipation 


1  Greville  iii.  390. 
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and  his  stolid  hostility  to  parliamentary  reform.  He  was 
nothing  if  not  a  last-ditcher. 

Egremont  also  resisted  the  Catholic  claims,  a  fact 
which,  as  Greville  observes,  is  difficult  to  account  for 
in  a  man  so  sagacious  and  benevolent.  At  any  rate,  no 
statement  of  his  reasons  has  survived.  It  may  be  that 
Ireland  was  the  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  George,  third 
son  of  William  (4)  of  Dinton,  felt  the  injustice  of  their 
disabilities  so  strongly  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  im¬ 
pelling  him  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales.  He  was 
impatient  of  the  interminable  discussion. 1  When  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Peel  abandoned  their  opposition,  George’s 
mother  sent  him  papers  containing  Peel’s  speech  and  the 
comments  on  it,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  be  quite 
charmed  with  the  speech  and  might  even  return  to 
England  now  that  the  question  was  settled.  He  had  been 
intended  for  the  Church  and  a  family  living.  But  that 
was  not  his  line.  He  overmuch  ‘busied  his  head  on 
political  subjects’.  He  was  convinced  that  England  could 
not  escape  national  bankruptcy.  Its  future  appeared  too 
restricted,  as  it  did  to  thousands  of  others  who  were  now 
emigrating.  He  wanted  more  elbow  room,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  it  in  the  New  World.  He  sought  it  first  in 
Canada,  but  found  the  climate  unsuitable.  Skins  of 
animals  he  had  shot,  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Dalwood, 
his  Australian  home,  were  the  only  relics  of  his  sojourn 
there.  In  January  1825  he  left  London  for  Italy  with  a 
French  passport  signed  by  Polignac,  describing  him  as  a 
‘rentier’.2  Passing  leisurely  through  Paris,  Marseilles, 
Nice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  he  arrived  in 
Malta.  Here  a  severe  attack  of  fever  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Rome,  where  he  again  fell  ill,  but  had  the 

1  Thus  his  sister  Ella  writing  to  his  wife — ‘The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  would  please  George.  He  brings  business  so  quickly  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  it  is  said  that  he  frightens  all  the  clerks  extremely.’ 

2  The  passport  is  in  the  Mitchell  Library  in  Sydney. 
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supreme  good  fortune  to  meet  Margaret  Jay.  As  he 
walked  out  one  day  in  his  convalescence  he  was  startled 
to  hear  a  voice  cry  out,  ‘Do  I  see  George  Wyndham  or  is 
it  his  ghost?’  The  question  came  from  the  son  of  a  local 
rector  near  Dinton,  who  happened  to  be  in  Rome  with 
his  sisters  and  their  friend  Margaret  Jay.  She  was 
descended  from  Huguenot  refugees  to  England,  and  her 
father  was  now  living  in  Brussels.  George  joined  the 
party,  and  was  soon  engaged  to  Margaret.  They  were 
married  in  Brussels  in  April  1827.  Her  upbringing  had 
not  been  such  as  to  qualify  her  to  be  the  wife  of  an 
Australian  settler.  Nevertheless,  no  one  has  served 
Australia  better.  Mother  of  eleven  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  but  one  of  whom  reached  maturity 
and  whose  families  numbered  seventy-nine,  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband  on  his  long  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions  and  could  be  depended  upon  in  any  emergency. 
His  unconventionalism  came  out  in  his  refusal  to 
allow  his  children  to  be  given  any  early  instruction 
on  religious  subjects.  This  troubled  his  mother,  and 
inspired  her  to  write  Margaret  a  letter  of  advice  on  their 
upbringing : 

T  am  delighted  with  the  account  of  my  little  Australian 
grandchildren,  and  very  much  diverted  at  your  dear  little 
boy  strutting  about  in  aristocratic  pride  dressed  in  his  new 
frock.  Your  child  could  have  no  opportunity  of  making  com¬ 
parisons  between  himself  and  other  children.  What  then  could 
make  him  so  vain  in  his  attire?  Is  it  because  our  propensities 
are  much  the  same,  whether  in  the  wilderness  or  in  the  city? 
Here  is  a  subject  for  meditation  for  my  dear  George.  You 
mention  that  Alward  is  very  passionate  and  you  may  comfort 
yourself  that  it  is  not  the  worst  tempers  or  the  worst  disposi¬ 
tions  that  are  passionate  but  generally  the  reverse,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  you  not  to  contend  with  him  about  trifles  but  to  be  firm 
with  him  when  there  is  occasion  and  as  he  gets  older  he  will 
learn  to  control  himself.  Notwithstanding  George’s  objection 
to  early  instruction  I  must  express  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
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will  teach  your  children  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  let  them  say  it 
daily  morning  and  evening.’ 

She  sent  out  Watts’s  little  book  of  hymns  and  begged 
Margaret  to  teach  her  children  some  of  them. 

The  six  years  after  George’s  departure  were  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  in  England.  They  saw  six  Prime  Ministers 
succeed  to  Lord  Liverpool’s  long  tenure,  five  general 
elections,  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
rick-burnings  and  machine-smashings  of  the  winter  of 
1830/1,  and  the  reform  of  Parliament.  On  26  June  1830 
William  IV  succeeded  to  the  throne.  On  the  day  before 
his  accession  he  sent  for  Egremont,  who  was  Very  glad  to 
find  a  King  was  likely  to  be  a  much  more  sedate  personage 
than  a  Lord  High  Admiral’.  But  events  were  not  to  be 
sedate.  Charles  X  landed  in  exile  in  England  on  17 
August.  A  rumour  spread  through  West  Sussex  that  he  had 
been  recognized  by  the  innkeeper  at  Godaiming  posting 
to  London  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th.  In  fact  he  was  then  at 
Lulworth.  ‘Since  then’,  so  Egremont  reported  to  Holland, 

we  have  had  archbishops  and  other  grandees  going  in  great 
haste  and  secrecy  to  our  Catholic  neighbour  Lady  Newburgh. 
In  this  there  is  some  truth  but  I  do  not  know  it  exactly.  I  have 
got  an  Irish  Catholic  here  just  returned  from  Paris  where  he 
went  upon  the  first  rumour  of  disturbance  to  rescue  his  children 
from  a  Jesuit  school  at  St.  Denis.  He  has  rescued  the  children 
but  is  in  the  deepest  despair  at  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  France.  He  was  so 
uneasy  about  the  archbishops  of  Paris  and  of  Rheims  that  I 
lent  him  a  horse  this  morning  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery 
among  the  French  Catholic  priests  of  whom  there  are  two  or 
three  officiating  in  chapels  within  a  ride  of  Petworth.  He  has 
just  returned  without  any  certain  intelligence  as  the  doors  of 
Slindon,  Lady  Newburgh’s  house,  are  quite  closed,  but  the 
house  is  certainly  full  of  some  most  sanctified  personages  and 
they  all  believe  it  to  be  Polignac  himself.’ 

On  Sunday  29  August  the  first  destruction  of  threshing- 
machines  by  labourers  occurred  at  Hardres  in  Kent,  and 
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soon  afterwards  threatening  letters  signed  ‘Swing’  began 
to  disturb  their  numerous  recipients.  On  6  October  the 
Brighton  Chronicle  reported  a  statement  attributed  to  one 
rick-burner : 1 

‘We  will  destroy  the  corn  stacks  and  threshing  machines 
this  year.  Next  year  we  will  have  a  turn  with  the  parsons ;  and 
the  third  year  we  will  make  war  upon  the  statesmen.’ 

In  November  the  rioting  spread  into  Sussex  and  Wilt¬ 
shire.  In  Sussex  the  farmers  were  asked  to  meet  deputa¬ 
tions  of  the  men,  and  agreed  to  terms  which  they  could 
not  very  well  refuse  after  receiving  Swing’s  letters  and 
watching  ricks  and  barns  burning.  Nor  could  anyone 
reasonably  uphold  that  the  terms  asked  were  excessive. 
In  West  Sussex  they  were  granted  at  a  meeting  of 
Magistrates  at  Arundel  on  19  November — namely,  is. 
per  day  for  able-bodied  men,  wet  or  dry,  and  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  is.  5 d.  a  week  for  every  child  above  two  and 
under  fourteen  years.  Lads  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  8 d. 
a  day;  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  ij*.  6d.  a  day.  True 
to  his  principle  that  the  yeomanry  should  not  be  mobilized 
in  civil  disturbances,  Egremont  wrote  to  Peel,  then  Home 
Secretary,  asking  for  military  reinforcements  to  be  sent 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings  and  Battle,  where  the 
burnings  began.  In  his  own  neighbourhood  he  armed 
special  constables  with  staves  at  a  cost  of  £3.  6s.  6d.  Peel 
suggested  in  reply  that  a  yeomanry  force  should  be 
organized;  but  on  Egremont  repeating  his  request  for 
troops  they  were  promised  ‘to  the  utmost  possible 
extent’.2  Three  days  later  Wellington’s  Government 
resigned,  defeated  on  an  amendment  to  their  Civil  List 
proposals.  Benett  and  Astley,  Curteis  and  Burrell  voted 
with  the  majority.  Lord  Grey’s  reform  Ministry  took  office. 

In  Wiltshire  the  yeomanry  were  mobilized,  and  the 

1  Quoted  by  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond,  Village  'Labourer. 

2  P.R.O.,  H.O.  41/8. 
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Hindon  troop  now  commanded  by  the  future  William  (5) 
of  Dinton  was  ordered  to  Salisbury,  where  it  saved  an 
iron  foundry  from  destruction.  Dinton  remained  peaceful 
in  this  tumult  through  the  energy  of  William  (4)  and  two 
other  justices  enrolling  special  constables  and  advising 
the  people  to  be  quiet.  Moreover,  as  Charlotte  wrote  to 
George  in  Australia,  the  parishioners  were  all  contented, 
for  ‘neither  papa  nor  any  of  us  ever  oppressed  a  poor 
person’.  Nevertheless,  it  was  unsafe  to  walk  far  from 
the  house,  for  fear  of  disorderly  persons  from  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  a  mob  of  several  hundred  marched  to  the  nearby 
parish  of  Tisbury,  destroying  threshing-machines  on  the 
way,  until  they  came  to  John  Benett’s  Pithouse.  Here, 
after  demolishing  a  machine  and  burning  some  ricks, 
they  tossed  up  whether  they  should  next  pull  down  the 
house  or  continue  against  the  machines.  They  decided  on 
the  latter,  and  were  thus  employed  when  the  Hindon 
troop  appeared.  After  a  desperate  affray,  in  which 
William  received  a  severe  contusion  in  the  face  from  a 
stone,  they  were  dispersed.  Mary  Anne  blamed  the 
magistrates  for  the  continuance  of  the  disturbance.  She 
and  her  mother  traced  its  origin  to  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  disaffection  on  the  Continent,  ‘for  the  labourers 
appeared  happy  and  contented  until  this  business  began’. 
Transportation  to  Botany  Bay  was  the  fate  of  many  of 
the  rioters,  and  Charlotte  was  confident  that  when  they 
arrived  there  they  would  be  valuable  servants  for  George 
and  other  settlers  and  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
machines  they  found  there.  One  in  particular  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  care — a  young  blacksmith  of  Tisbury.  A 
quiet  and  industrious  worker,  he  had  been  forcibly  taken 
out  of  his  father’s  house  by  the  mob  and,  having  a  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  of  how  to  break  up  ploughs  and 
rollers,  had  become  most  efficiently  destructive  when  his 
blood  was  up.  William  (4)  did  all  he  could  to  get  his 
sentence  of  seven  years  mitigated,  but  without  success. 
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Despite  the  fear  of  anarchy  bred  of  these  demonstra¬ 
tions,  the  Dinton  family  were  not  opposed  to  reform, 
although  they  regretted  the  resignation  of  the  Duke’s 
Government,  for  he  was  ‘above  party  caring  neither  for 
Whig  nor  Tory’.  But  when  opponents  of  reform  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  would  destroy  the  constitution,  Charlotte 
pertinently  asked  whether  the  constitution  might  not  be 
strengthened  by  revising  such  parts  as  needed  amend¬ 
ment.  Some  of  her  friends  agreed  with  her  in  this. 
Others  thought  her  mad.  But  she  found  a  general  accord 
that  if  the  Lords  threw  out  the  first  Bill  there  would  be  ‘a 
nice  disturbance’ — 

Tor  the  lower  classes  are  so  determined  to  think  it  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  them  that  any  evil-disposed  set  of  men  will  easily  incite 
them  to  riot.  But  I  cannot  look  on  the  dark  side,  it  does  not 
suit  me.’ 

So  also  did  Ella  take  a  more  cheerful  view.  She  liked  the 
first  Bill  mainly  because  it  omitted  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  Parliaments.  Her  only  criticism  was  its  failure  to 
enfranchise  £10  farming  tenants.  Why  should  £10  house¬ 
holders  become  voters  and  not  £ io  tenants,  seeing  that 
the  latter  ‘must  be  or  ought  to  be’  the  more  intelligent  and 
respectable?  Benett  was  ‘enchanted’  with  the  Bill,  and 
with  his  colleague  Astley  supported  it  in  the  division 
when  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  one  vote.1  On 
the  other  hand,  Edward  A’Court,  now  sitting  for  his 
family  borough  of  Heytesbury  (one  of  the  condemned), 
was  as  uncompromising  in  opposition  as  was  Wadham 
of  Salisbury.  Benett  called  at  Dinton  on  7  April  and 
described  A’Court  as  canvassing  the  county  against  him 
(Benett)  and  his  colleague — conduct  which  Ella  thought 
‘most  disgraceful’ — ‘I  should  like  to  duck  him  well  for 
it’.  But  this  punishment  was  not  needed,  for  in  the 
general  election  that  spring  Benett  and  Astley  were  again 
returned,  and  the  second  Bill  was  introduced  on  24  June. 

1  Curteis  also  voted  for  the  Bill.  Walter  Burrell  was  absent. 
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At  Dinton  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday  5  July,  William 
(4)  read  to  his  family  Macaulay’s  famous  speech,  and  on 
Wednesday  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s.  Ella  thought  the 
latter  £ well-considered  and  indisputable’.  The  opposition 
appeared  to  be  merely  nominal.  She  would  forgive  it 
could  she  believe  that  it  arose  from  conscience,  and  not 
from  self-interest.  But  politics  did  not  deflect  her  from 
brighter  subjects: 

‘I  do  not  think  England  will  ever  calmly  debate  for  the  good 
of  the  country;  there  exists  too  great  a  partiality  for  party, 
and  their  reason  entirely  gives  way  to  the  worst  passions. 
We  have  at  present  the  finest  weather  for  some  years.  It  does 
the  country  much  good.  There  were  hardly  any  sound  sheep 
in  the  country  from  the  wetness  of  the  summers.  This  fine  dry 
time  will  soon  put  that  all  to  rights.’ 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  on 
8  October  turned  even  Charlotte  from  optimism  to 
pessimism.  After  the  Bristol  riot  she  wrote  to  George : 

‘I  am  quite  sure  that  England  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  obliged  to  sail  for  Dalwood,  New  South  Wales. 
I  half  expect  the  people  will  get  the  upper  hand  and  distribute 
the  land  more  equally.  Perhaps  you  will  say  “so  much  the 
better”,  but  I  don’t  like  that.  However,  as  I  have  no  prospect 
of  possessing  a  single  acre,  you  may  say  that  it  does  not  signify 
to  me,  and  that  I  may  as  well  work  and  earn  a  livelihood  if  the 
funds  sink  to  the  bottom.’ 

‘The  Ministers  intend  to  bring  on  the  Reform  Bill  as  soon  as 
they  can,  and  it  is  now  currently  believed  that  the  Lords  will 
have  the  sense  to  pass  it.  But,  alas!  Party  and  nothing  but 
Party  rules  the  Peers,  the  Commons  and  the  Press,  and  no  one 
cares  for  poor  old  England.  She  may  sink  for  all  they  care.’ 

These  gloomy  forebodings,  coming  from  Charlotte, 
naturally  alarmed  George,  and  she  had  to  write  and 
correct  them : 

‘Some  of  your  last  letters  have  annoyed  Mama  a  little,  as  she 
does  not  like  you  to  fancy  that  England  is  so  unsafe  to  live  in. 
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I  assure  you  that  all  has  been  perfectly  quiet  and  free  from 
riotous  assemblies  since  the  Bristol  affair.  I  believe  that  if  Lord 
Grey  had  not  returned  to  office  at  once  in  the  Spring  after  his 
resignation,  that  we  should  have  had  much  disturbance,  because 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  made  a  sort  of  watchword 
by  the  discontented,  but  I  imagine  that  England  is  so  far  well 
educated  as  to  have  found  out  that  violence  and  riot  are  not  the 
best  means  of  attaining  their  ends;  the  time  is  coming  when 
things  will  be  done  quietly  but  surely.’ 

Ella,  too,  was  satisfied  that  ‘the  commonalty  would  return 
gentlemen  if  they  offered  themselves’. 

As  the  reform  movement  grew,  the  Salisbury  Corpora¬ 
tion,  conscious  of  its  approaching  doom,  was  nearly 
equally  divided  for  and  against.  In  the  general  election  of 
April  1831,  after  the  first  Bill  had  been  withdrawn  and 
Parliament  dissolved,  the  pro-reformists  put  up  William 
Bird  Brodie,  a  Salisbury  printer,  as  their  candidate.  In  a 
‘tumultuous  poll’  he  got  only  seven  votes  against  Wad- 
ham’s  twenty-seven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whig 
Bouverie  candidate  received  thirty-one.  The  reformers 
therefore  had  no  reason  to  be  discouraged,  and  when 
Lord  Grey  resumed  the  Government  they  illumined  the 
City  and  gave  a  dinner  said  to  have  been  shared  by  2,600 
guests.  Wadham,  for  his  part,  was  equally  unmoved  by 
these  demonstrations  and  pursued  his  course  of  rigid 
opposition.  Nor  did  the  passage  of  the  Bill  seriously 
affect  his  parliamentary  career.  Salisbury  retained  its  two 
members  and,  although  Brodie  headed  the  poll  with  a 
comfortable  majority  of  1 24  in  the  first  general  reformed 
election  of  1833,  Wadham  scraped  home  into  second 
place,  defeating  Bouverie  by  three.  On  petition  he  was 
then  unseated  on  the  ground  that  qualified  voters  had 
been  excluded  from  the  poll.  Nevertheless,  he  re¬ 
captured  the  seat  in  1835,  thus  ending  the  long  Bouverie 
tenure,  and  thereafter  retained  it  until  his  death. 

Egremont  bowed  to  reform,  but  with  much  misgiving. 
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He  believed  that  it  could  have  been  deferred  for  a  time 
if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  not  made  ‘that  foolish 
speech’  about  the  system  of  representation  possessing  the 
full  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country  and  if  the 
representation  of  Retford  had  been  transferred  to  Bir¬ 
mingham.1  Still,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  burgage  tenures 
and  the  nomination  boroughs,  however  beneficial  they 
might  be  in  many  respects,  were  so  glaringly  absurd  in 
principle  that  they  must  crumble  into  dust  at  the  first 
serious  shock.  Apart  from  his  temporary  possession  of 
Midhurst,  he  had  never  dealt  in  that  sort  of  political 
currency.  He  was  not  alarmed  at  what  was  to  be 
destroyed,  but  at  what  would  be  put  in  its  place.  He 
imagined  a  malign  Press  of  unlimited  power  keeping  the 
country  in  a  permanent  state  of  excitement,  ‘terrible 
people5  being  elected  to  Parliament  by  a  property-less 
multitude,  and  all  business  being  obstructed  by  Members 
having  to  address  their  speeches  to  their  constituents 
instead  of  acting  as  their  representatives.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  he  was  inclined  to  vote  against  the  Bill,  although 
the  dangers  on  both  sides  made  any  decision  almost 
impossible.  In  any  event,  he  was  convinced  that  neither 
England  nor  any  part  of  Europe  could  escape  a  tremen¬ 
dous  convulsion.  Reform  could  delay  it  only  for  a  time. 
He  foresaw  danger  coming  from  the  right  as  well  as  from 
the  left — ‘from  an  unbroken  King  not  steady  in  his 
harness5  as  well  as  from  an  enfranchised  multitude. 

Reviewing  the  power  of  the  Crown,  he  recalled  ‘the 
animation  and  almost  fury5  of  the  Opposition  before  the 
North  administration  fell  in  1782.  ‘One  could  not  guess 
what  might  have  been  done  if  they  had  been  deprived  of 
what  they  considered  their  right,5  for  they  had  not  seen 

1  Huskisson,  Palmerston,  and  Melbourne  resigned  from  Wel¬ 
lington’s  government  in  1828  on  the  refusal  to  allow  the  seats  of  two 
disfranchised  boroughs  to  be  transferred  to  Birmingham  and  Man¬ 
chester. 
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or  imagined  what  had  frequently  happened  since — a 
Minister 

‘kicked,  beat  and  rolled  in  the  mud,  and  yet,  if  he  had  as 
much  courage  as  a  mouse  and  as  little  feeling  as  an  oyster  and 
had  the  King  as  his  bottle  holder,  he  got  up,  had  his  coat 
brushed  and  was  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  if  the 
King  were  against  him  he  rose  no  more  and  was  hooted  by  the 
mob,  genteel  as  well  as  vulgar,  like  a  pick-pocket/ 

He  could  remember  how  George  III  had  rid  himself  of 
the  Rockingham  Ministry  in  less  than  four  months  and 
had  pushed  in  Shelburne  and  Pitt.  The  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North  was  but  a  temporary  setback  to  him,  for  he 
dismissed  them  despite  their  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  action  was  confirmed  by  Pitt’s  return 
as  a  popular  hero  in  1784.  Again  he  had  turned  out  All 
the  Talents  in  March  1807,  after  they  had  secured  a 
gratifying  electoral  success  in  the  previous  November; 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Perceval,  whom  he  chose 
to  replace  them,  received  the  country’s  generous  approval 
in  June.  The  same  fate  had  overtaken  the  Whigs  in  1812, 
notwithstanding  the  public  opinion  in  their  favour.  And 
thereafter  Liverpool  had  been  in  office  for  fifteen  years 
despite  his  humiliations  during  the  trial  of  Queen  Caro¬ 
line.  All  this  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  monarch 
personally,  apart  from  the  Crown  consisting  of  King  and 
Ministers.  George  IV,  so  long  as  he  had  his  good  cheer 
and  the  society,  such  as  it  was,  that  he  preferred,  and  his 
amusements  undisturbed  by  public  observation,  had  been 
reasonable.  A  young  and  unbroken  monarch  might 
not  be.1 

While  the  family  at  home  was  watching  the  past  being 
adapted  to  the  present,  George  was  establishing  his  future 
in  New  South  Wales.  Among  the  attractions  offered  by 
the  Colonial  Office  to  an  emigrant  was  a  primary  free 

1  Egremont  to  Holland,  30  Dec.  1827. 
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grant  of  640  acres  for  every  £500  of  his  capital  with  a 
maximum  of  2,560  acres.  A  secondary  grant  could  be 
earned  by  spending  five  times  the  value  on  developing 
the  primary  grant.  . 

George  and  Margaret  arrived  in  Sydney  on  24  Decem¬ 
ber  after  a  voyage  of  four  months  and  a  week  in  the 
George  Ho/m,  of  440  tons.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Jem  Tinham,  his  wife  Maria  and  family.  Jem  was  the 
son  of  Joe  the  Dinton  groom,  now  so  old  he  could  ‘only 
just  get  out  to  feed  the  colts’.  Maria  was  a  daughter  of 
Jenny  Bailey,  ‘a  right-thinking  woman’  who  had  no 
patience  with  the  subsequent  behaviour  of  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law.  For  they  cut  adrift  a  year  after  landing. 
Maria’s  mother  could  ‘hardly  believe  it  after  she  [Maria] 
had  been  brought  up  with  Mr.  George  like’.  But  others 
had  the  same  experience.  English  social  relations  were 
not  exportable.  Nor  did  George  cherish  any  illusions 
that  they  were.  One  of  his  friends  at  home  was  shocked 
to  hear  that  he  had  been  seen  flaying  an  ox,  and  he  was 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  face  the  washtub.1 

On  7  January  1828  he  applied  for  his  primary  free 
grant.  He  was  entitled  to  one  of  the  maximum  size,  his 
father  having  advanced  him  £3,000  of  the  £4,000  that 
was  to  be  his  patrimony.  But  he  postponed  selecting  it 
until  1831,  as  a  property  well  suited  to  his  purposes  was 
in  the  market.  On  2  January  an  advertisement  had 
appeared  in  the  Sydney  Gazette  of  a  freehold  estate  partly 
improved  and  fenced  on  the  Hunter’s  river.  In  auc¬ 
tioneers’  grandiloquent  language  it  offered  ‘one  of  the 
most  genteel  and  independent  incomes  in  the  colony’  with 
‘soil  for  agriculture  and  grazing  unsurpassed  in  the 
richest  district’.  James  McArthur  considered  it  a  ‘most 
prudent  and  advantageous  purchase’.  It  had  the  added 
advantage  of  being  not  far  from  Newcastle,  now  a  rising 
town  of  1,200  inhabitants  with  a  service  of  vessels 

1  See  below,  pp.  359-60. 
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plying  to  and  from  Sydney.  Its  former  owner,  now 
insolvent,  had  acquired  it  two  years  before  under  Govern¬ 
ment  terms  offering  ioo  acres  for  every  convict  employed. 
Being  2,000  acres,  it  therefore  had  a  labour  force  of 
twenty.  They  were  transferred  to  George  after  he  had 
bought  it  for  £1,200.  Later  on  he  employed  many  more. 
He  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  quick  purchase  of  Dal- 
wood.  Three  years  later  he  selected  his  primary  grant 
eighty  miles  inland  near  the  town  of  Merriwa  in  Brisbane 
County.  Being  valued  at  £426,  he  would  have  had  to 
spend  £2,130  on  it  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  secondary 
grant.  But  he  used  it  only  as  a  sheep  run  and  concen¬ 
trated  his  capital  on  Dalwood.  What  did  it  matter  where 
the  money  was  spent  so  long  as  the  colony  benefited? 
The  Government’s  refusal  to  regard  his  £6,000  expendi¬ 
ture  on  Dalwood  as  fulfilling  the  condition  appeared  to 
him  to  be  ‘merely  verbal’,  and  he  appealed  to  Lord  Glen- 
elg,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  against  it.  London,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  as  obdurate  and  red-tapey  as  Sydney  on  this 
point.  There  were,  however,  many  other  opportunities 
of  acquiring  grazing,  and  in  that  same  year  he  leased 
3,830  acres  near  his  primary  grant  at  the  regulation  rate 
of  2  or.  per  100  acres.1  The  next  year  he  bought  the 
‘Terrace  Hill’,  of  960  acres,  close  to  Dalwood,  for  £360. 
Thus  ten  years  after  landing  in  New  South  Wales  he  was 
operating  on  9,350  acres.  Thereafter  he  greatly  enlarged 
this  area.  But  that  falls  outside  this  history.  Soon  after 
he  landed  his  mother  wrote  inquiring  anxiously,  ‘How  are 
you  provided  with  household  servants?’  His  answer  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  Sydney : 

Dalwood,  August  25  1828 

‘My  dear  Sir, 

I  fear  in  the  plenitude  of  your  official  business  you  forget 
how  much  we  are  in  want  of  women  servants.  I  believe  I 
must  try  my  hand  as  washerwoman  shortly  unless  you  send  me 

1  P.R.O.,  C.O.  201/276,  205/6. 
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a  relief  from  the  ship  or  the  factory.  Mr.  Dawson  (a  neighbour) 
who  will  do  me  the  favour  to  take  charge  of  this  has  had  a 
recommendation  from  England  of  two  young  women  that 
have  arrived  very  lately  I  believe.  But  ship  or  factory,  pray  take 
pity  on  me  as  I  have  the  washing  tub  in  terrorem.’ 

The  Colonial  Secretary  minuted  the  letter,  ‘Write  to  the 
Committee  to  send  a  woman  servant  to  town  by  Water¬ 
ford’s  coach  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wyndham.’1  Thus 
was  he  excused  the  washtub.  But  a  convict  cook,  who  was 
reputed  to  have  already  two  victims  to  her  account,  gave 
Margaret  an  alarming  experience.  Objecting  to  some 
order,  she  rushed  into  the  drawing-room  at  Dalwood 
brandishing  a  carving-knife — only  to  be  met  by  Mar¬ 
garet,  a  revolver  and  an  order  to  ‘hands  up’. 

As  George  believed  in  a  large  family,  so  also  did  he  put 
the  widest  interpretation  on  the  term  ‘mixed  farming’. 
One  of  the  first  items  in  his  diary  for  January  1830 
records  that  Joe  was  guarding  the  melons  and  trenching 
the  garden.  He  was  still  so  occupied  a  month  later. 
Meanwhile  a  ‘miserable  crop  of  potatoes’  was  being 
gathered.  The  ground  in  which  they  had  been  planted 
in  August  to  September  was  so  hard  and  lumpy  that  it 
could  not  be  pulverized.  Hence  the  failure.  Local  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  allowed  a  second  planting  in  February 
to  be  dug  up  in  July.  Similarly  two  crops  of  grain  could 
be  harvested  in  a  year.  Wheat  sown  from  March  to 
June — that  is  to  say,  in  the  autumn — was  reaped  in 
November  and  December;  and  maize  planted  in  October 
and  November  ripened  from  March  to  June.  Thus 
‘stubble  maize’,  as  it  was  called,  could  follow  or  replace  a 
bad  crop  of  wheat.  This  year  the  early  maize  planted  in 
October  failed,  as  it  had  the  year  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  carelessly  sown  a  little  before  Christmas  was 
harvested  in  fine  condition  in  June,  an  experience  that 

1  A  notice  in  the  Sydney  Gazette  on  16  June  informed  families  in 
want  of  female  servants  that  a  ship  with  some  had  left  England  and 
that  applications  for  them  were  invited. 
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induced  George  to  resolve  to  put  in  more  ‘stubble  maize’ 
in  future.1  In  April  he  began  ploughing  the  maize  land 
for  wheat,  and  in  May  three  ploughs  were  kept  con¬ 
stantly  going  for  three  weeks.  But  the  ground  was  in  ‘a 
dreadful  state’.  He  was  quite  ashamed  of  it.  The  weeds 
were  so  strong  that  he  turned  on  the  cattle  to  eat  them 
down.  But  in  eating  they  trod  the  ground  into  hard 
lumps.  He  determined  next  year  to  plough  all  the 
summer.  In  July  he  began  digging  holes  for  fruit  trees. 
In  August  he  was  clearing  and  ploughing  the  river-bank 
for  vines.  In  September  he  put  out  600  cuttings;  but  they 
all  failed — ‘they  were  dead  before  I  got  them’.  The  first 
week  in  October  saw  pigsties  being  constructed,  his 
father  having  sent  out  two  sows;  and  the  entry  for 
1 3  October  reads : 

‘Sowed  seeds,  trenching  a  piece  of  garden  for  tobacco, 
making  pig  troughs  and  styes,  threshing  and  preparing  po^o- 
lana ,2  Dent  (a  faithful  retainer)  ill  with  rheumatism;  a  good 
deal  of  the  wheat  is  in  ear,  the  joists  are  on  the  kitchen  roof 
(of  the  house);  breaking  up  for  the  orchard  and  for  the  home 
pasture  field  about  a  week.’ 

In  November  the  wheat  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
rust.  Of  seventy  acres,  only  ten  were  worth  reaping. 
However,  the  kidney  potatoes  were  beautiful,  and  two 
men  came  to  put  up  another  stockyard. 

The  next  season  (1830-1)  had  a  better  rainfall,  but  a 
flood  at  the  end  of  April  rotted  the  ripe  maize  and  turnips. 
Bugs  also  consumed  the  vegetables  in  the  garden,  as  they 
had  the  year  before.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  crops 
were  better,  and  a  four-horse-power  threshing-machine 

1  The  customary  way  of  planting  maize  was  in  holes,  five  grains 
in  each,  four  to  five  feet  apart  each  way.  From  his  experience  George 
thought  8-|  feet  apart  was  necessary  so  as  to  allow  the  great  scarifier 
to  pass  through  the  crop.  Eventually  he  planted  double  rows  ten 
feet  apart. 

2  Pozzolanais  ‘a  loosely  compacted  silicious  rock  of  volcanic  origin’. 
Thus  does  George  describe  the  soil  in  which  he  produced  his  crops. 
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with  a  flour-mill  attached,  which  his  father  sent  him 
instead  of  a  stallion,  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  farm 
implements.  Convict  labour  was  not  hostile  to  it.  It 
was  set  to  work  in  May.  From  the  domestic  point  of 
view  conditions  on  the  farm  had  become  more  comfort¬ 
able,  for  the  family  had  ‘gained  freedom  from  fleas  and 
cockroches’  by  moving  from  their  ‘slab-hut’  into  the  new 
house  George  was  building.  It  had  grown  up  gradually 
under  convict  labour  and  now  had  a  roof.  Otherwise  it 
was  still  very  incomplete,  and  the  diary  repeatedly  men¬ 
tions  additions  to  it.1  Built  of  the  local  ‘Ravensfield 
sandstone’,  it  had  two  defensive  watch-towers,  and  its 
windows  were  protected  by  iron  bars  against  bushranger 
and  aboriginal  attack.  In  January  1833  the  ‘blacks’  were 
saucy  in  the  neighbouring  bush  and  the  police  were  after 
them.  But  in  June  they  were  helping  George  harvest 
maize.  In  July  watch  had  to  be  kept  against  bushrangers 
who  had  robbed  a  couple  of  neighbours.  In  November, 
Alward,  George’s  eldest  son,  found  a  suspicious  keg  of 
rum  hidden  in  the  dog-trap.  Two  years  later  several 
Europeans  were  murdered  and  a  nearby  station  was 
plundered.  George,  however,  does  not  mention  these 
outrages  in  his  diary.  Dalwood,  indeed,  was  treated  with 
some  favour  by  bushrangers,  especially  after  George  had 
prevented  a  chain-gang  being  flogged  by  their  officer  at 
Dalwood.  Pointing  out  that  the  place  was  private  pro¬ 
perty  and  that  he  was  a  magistrate,2  he  forbad  the  execu¬ 
tion.  Not  long  afterwards  a  body  of  mounted  men  rode 
up  to  the  house  and  inquired  if  he  were  George  Wynd- 
ham.  On  hearing  that  he  was,  their  leader,  the  bush¬ 
ranger  Ben  Hall,  assured  him  that  he  need  fear  nothing 
from  them  after  this  incident.  However,  he  suffered 
some  depredations  elsewhere. 

1  e.  g.  2  June  1830:  ‘Drays  arrived  from  Maitland  with  looking 
glasses  and  machinery.’ 

2  He  became  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  January  1836. 
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In  December  1831a  devastating  hailstorm  knocked  the 
tobacco  and  early  maize  to  pieces  and  reduced  the  garden 
to  a  ‘spectacle  of  woe’.  A  week  later  a  bush  fire  ran 
through  the  whole  country,  with  drought  and  grass  fires 
following  it — fences  catching  like  tinder  even  where  the 
grass  was  short.  At  night  the  ‘musquitoes’  were  tor¬ 
menting.  In  February  the  stubble  ground  was  almost  too 
hard  for  ploughing,  and  George  resolved  in  future  to 
plough  if  possible  immediately  after  the  November 
harvest  and  to  scarify  all  the  summer.  Rain  came  in 
March,  and  four  ploughs  were  mobilized,  but  progress 
was  slow  owing  to  the  foul  state  of  the  land.  When 
wheat  sowing  finished  in  June  barely  fifty  acres  were 
covered.  ‘I  must  farm  better  some  day  if  possible/  Some 
of  the  maize  was  good,  although  much  had  been  destroyed 
by  wet,  pigs,  and  blacks.  ‘I  must  wage  war  with  the 
pigs.5  The  vineyards  now  contained  1,400  promising 
vines.  Reaping  the  wheat  was  finished  on  30  November, 
and  on  19  December  three  ploughs  were  working,  three 
months  earlier  than  the  previous  year. 

George’s  finances  now  required  some  supplementing, 
and  his  mother  agreed  to  send  him  £3,000  of  the  legacy  of 
£6,000  that  was  to  be  his  by  her  will.  Writing  in 
December  1831  she  warned  him : 

‘This  will  dip  into  your  little  patrimony,  my  dear  child,  and  I 
trust  you  will  take  care  what  you  do  with  it.  This  caution  is 
doubly  necessary  in  these  times  of  panic  and  speculation.  I 
know  not  whether  you  have  more  confidence  in  the  Australian 
Bank  than  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  I  fear  if  the  one  fails 
the  other  will  not  be  very  firm.  Land  is  therefore  the  best 
security  after  all;  I  mean  not  uncultivated  wilds,  but  good  pro¬ 
ductive  land,  on  a  well-secured  mortgage.  This,  however,  must 
be  left  to  your  own  judgment,  as  under  your  circumstances  you 
would  know  what  would  be  beneficial  to  yourself  and  family.’ 

His  father  also  advanced  him  another  £1,000  without 
interest.  He  was  assisted,  too,  by  an  annual  bale  of  ‘slops’ 
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sent  from  England.  On  his  first  arrival  in  Australia 
he  had  complained  of  the  dearness  of  everything,  and  his 
family  had  bade  him  buy  .  nothing,  for  they  would  send 
him  his  wants  from  England.  The  bale  shipped  in  April 
1831  was  typical  of  the  annual  consignment : 


For  the  men . 

1 3  pairs  of  blankets 
(too  good  I  fear) 
50  duck  trousers 
50  frocks 
50  striped  shirts 

50  blue  serge 

1  Piece  of  Print 

5 1  yds.  of  stout  calico 


For  yourselves. 

70  yards  of  calico  fine 
21  Cambric  muslin 
4  Pieces  diaper 

2  doz.  children’s  socks 

4  yds  Muslin  Night  Caps 
6  yds  Muslin 
26  Brown  Holland 
10  Calico  Linings 

3  Superfine  cloth 
20  Flannel 


Ribbon  and  silk.  Carpenters’  tools,  spades,  etc.,  etc. 


The  first  entry  in  the  diary  concerning  sheep  occurs 
only  in  January  1833,  when  1,073  were  sent  to  his 
primary  grant.  Next  year  thirteen  bales  of  wool  were 
marketed.  Sheep  and  wine  were  to  be  the  twin  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  family  fortunes.  February  and  March  1835 
were  mainly  devoted  to  the  vintage,  and  the  next  year 
1,650  gallons  were  got  from  269  tubs  of  fruit.  In  years 
to  come  Dalwood  wines  were  to  win  champion  prizes  in 
London,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Chicago,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta.  Indeed,  George’s  fourth  son,  John,  the 
last  Wyndham  owner  of  the  place,  has  some  claim  to 
have  been  the  real  pioneer  of  the  wine  industry.  In 
other  ways  1835  was  disastrous.  No  rain  fell,  except  for 
one  light  shower,  between  12  April  and  19  September, 
when  a  two-hour  precipitation  refreshed  the  wheat  a 
little.  It  was  ‘a  melancholy  prospect’.  At  last  a  splendid 
rain  of  twenty  hours  followed  on  the  29th.  But  it  was  too 
late. 

When  George  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  the  colony 
was  stirring  with  political  agitation.  Having  been  formed 
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as  a  convict  settlement,  its  society  had  become  divided 
between  'Exclusives’,  defined  by  their  opponents  as  ‘an 
oppressive  and  rapacious  oligarchy’  determined  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  official  dominance,  and  'Emancipists’,  who 
demanded  representative  institutions,  admission  of  con¬ 
victs  to  political  rights,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
English  jury  system  instead  of  the  special  military  juries 
that  were  empanelled  for  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  some 
civil  cases  also.  General  Darling,  the  Governor,  was  of 
the  exclusive  school,  and  battle  was  raging  between  him 
and  Charles  Wentworth,  the  leading  Emancipist.  As  the 
adult  population  of  the  colony  numbered  only  30,827,  of 
whom  28,198  had  been  or  were  still  convicts,  some  hesita¬ 
tion  in  granting  self-government  was  understandable. 
Hence  an  Act  of  1828  gave  only  minor  concessions.1  It 
enlarged  the  Legislative  Council  to  include  seven  un¬ 
official  members  out  of  a  total  of  fifteen,  and  George, 
described  in  the  warrant  appointing  it  as  of  Dinton,  was 
nominated  as  one  of  its  alternative  members.  He  took 
the  Governor’s  part  in  the  controversy  with  Went¬ 
worth,  and  with  twenty-three  other  landowners  of 
Hunter’s  River  sent  him  an  address  classing  his  traducers 
with  people  who  'forget  the  public  good  and  only  desire 
low  popularity’2 — an  opinion  Egremont  and  Wadham 
would  have  shared. 

The  Emancipists  were  not,  of  course,  satisfied  with  the 
Act  of  1828,  and  as  it  was  due  to  expire  in  1836,  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  petitions  to  the  home  Government  soon  opened. 
Dominated  at  first  by  the  Emancipists,  it  demanded 
nothing  less  than  a  fully  representative  legislature  and  the 
English  jury  system.  The  Government  was  accommo¬ 
dating  on  the  jury  point.  But  on  the  other  Lord  Ho  wick, 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies  in  his  father’s  reform 
administration,  referred  to  the  violent  and  rancorous 

1  9  Geo.  IV,  cap.  83. 

2  Historical  Records  of  Australia ,  Series  I,  xv.  74. 
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party  feeling  in  the  colony  and  the  overwhelming  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Emancipists  as  fatal  objections  to  reform. 
Stung  by  this  rebuke  the  Emancipists  summoned  another 
meeting  and  renewed  their  demands.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  they  were  opposed  by  James  Macarthur,  who 
upheld  that  the  colony  was  not  fit  for  self-government 
and  should  be  content  if  three  or  four  new  members  were 
added  to  the  existing  Council.  Similar  advice  came  from 
friends  suggesting  a  better  organized  and  more  sustained 
campaign.  Accordingly,  a  Patriotic  Association  was 
formed  with  a  subscription  of  £i  and  twenty-two 
district  committees.  George  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Maitland.  By  what  right  is  not  clear,  as  he 
is  not  included  in  the  list  of  subscribers.  Nor  was  he 
anxious  to  become  involved  in  a  political  career,  and 
when  he  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  Legislative  Council  in 
1839  he  refused  it.  Moreover,  he  joined  in  counter¬ 
petitions  to  King  and  Parliament  organized  by  Macarthur 
in  1836.  Signed  by  six  legislative  Councillors,  fifty-seven 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  a  few  clergymen  and  solicitors, 
some  350  landowners,  of  whom  George  was  one,  and 
some  merchants,  they  dwelt  on  the  depravity  of  manners, 
the  prevalence  of  crime,  the  growth  of  urban  population, 
the  wide  diffusion  of  settlement  in  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  policing.  They  deplored  the 
relaxation  of  discipline  among  the  convicts,  their  con¬ 
tinual  recruitment  by  transportation  without  a  sufficient 
balance  of  free  immigrants,  and  finally  the  inadequacy  of 
religious  and  moral  education.  After  this  review  of  the 
social  order  they  proceeded  to  criticize  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council.  They  were 
opposed,  however,  to  a  fully  elective  Assembly.  The 
colony  was  not  ready  for  that,  for  so  long  as  transporta¬ 
tion  continued  property  could  not  be  accepted  as  the 
qualification  for  the  franchise.  No  other  basis  was  con¬ 
ceivable.  Even  the  radicals  of  the  Patriotic  Association 
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had  handed  over  control  to  subscribers  of  more  than  ^i.* 1 
For  the  same  reason  Macarthur’s  petitioners  deprecated 
empanelling  ex-convicts  as  jurymen.  Only  a  free  immigra¬ 
tion  of  ‘well-conducted  families  of  the  labouring  classes’ 
would  restore  public  confidence  and  property  as  evidence 
of  good  character.  On  this  point  both  parties  were 
agreed. 

Here  we  must  leave  George.  His  growing  family  and 
his  expanding  operations  continue  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  volume.  He  and  his  wife  made  an  enduring  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Australia  not  alone  through  their  direct  descen¬ 
dants,  but  through  the  relatives  who  followed  them 
thither.  Alexander’s  eldest  son  William,  and  Edward, 
son  of  the  Rev.  John,  established  Australian  families. 
So  also  did  Charles,  Alexander,  and  John  Codrington, 
sons  of  George’s  sister  Laetitia,  who  married  William 
Codrington  of  Wroughton.  Nor  did  emigration  interfere 
with  subsequent  Wyndham-Codrington  intermarriage, 
for  Charles  Codrington’ s  daughter,  Fanny,  married 
William’s  son,  Alexander,  and  Alexander  Codrington’s 
two  daughters,  Hilda  and  Gertrude,  respectively  married 
George’s  grandsons,  Egbert  and  Heathcote: 

William  (4)  of  Dinton 


Alexander  Laetitia  Codrington  George  of  Dalwood 


William  Charles  Alexander  Alward  Hugh 

Alexander  =  Fanny 
Wyndham  Codrington 


Hilda  =  Egbert  Gertrude  =  Heathcote 

Codrington  Wyndham  Codrington  Wyndham 

1  Each  pound  of  subscription  carried  one  vote,  and  subscribers 
of  £5  or  more  formed  the  Directing  Committee. 
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Yet  another  emigrant  to  Australia  was  Alexander,  a 
grandson  of  Wadham  and  Sarah  Leander;  and  his  grand¬ 
children  are  now  bringing  up  families  there. 

One  Dinton  Wyndham,  Alexander’s  younger  son, 
Alfred,  went  to  Canada.  There  he  married  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  and  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Canada,  too,  was  the  land  of  promise  where  Egremont 
decided  to  encourage  the  excess  population  of  West 
Sussex  to  find  more  living  room.  He  set  up  a  Committee 
in  Petworth,  with  the  Rector  as  chairman,  to  manage  the 
business.  Elsewhere  it  was  apt  to  be  conducted  in  a 
haphazard  way  of  casting  the  emigrant  adrift  with  no 
more  than  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket.  In  Wiltshire  the 
operation  was  carried  out  more  or  less  on  this  casual 
principle.  ‘An  immense  number’  had  gone  to  Australia 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dinton,  so  Ella  informed 
George,  who  was  complaining  about  labour  in  1838. 
Many  more  were  inclined  to  go.  But  the  expense  of  outfit 
was  a  hindrance,  albeit  the  Government  provided  a  free 
passage.  With  an  average  wage  of  7 s.  a  week,  the  farm 
labourer  had  no  resources  of  his  own.  The  Petworth 
Committee’s  arrangements  were  more  considerate.  The 
standard  costs  of  passages  were  £10  for  an  adult  and  £5 
for  a  child,  with  £5  and  £3.  10 s.  respectively  for  their 
outfits.  Egremont  paid  for  the  passages  of  those  who 
went  from  Petworth  and  the  four  adjoining  parishes, 
in  which  he  owned  a  large  proportion  of  the  land.  Else¬ 
where  he  contributed  more  than  his  proportion,  other 
landowners  making  up  the  balance.  The  outfit  money 
came  from  the  poor  rate.  A  Superintendent  sailed  in  each 
ship  armed  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  with  instructions  to 
accompany  his  charges  from  Quebec,  where  they  landed, 
to  Toronto.  Here  he  came  into  touch  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent  for  Emigrants,  and  from  him  got  information 
and  advice  as  to  subsequent  movements. 
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The  Government  shipping  regulations  allowed  three 
adult  passengers  for  every  four  tons  of  a  ship’s  registered 
measurement.  On  this  basis  the  first  ship  sent  by  the 
Committee  might  have  had  332  on  board,  but  only  260 
were  embarked,  for  the  sake  of  greater  comfort.  Finding 
that  even  so  the  ship  was  too  full,  the  number  was  again 
reduced  by  allowing  twelve  superficial  feet  for  everyone. 
The  food,  too,  was  improved.  In  the  first  voyage  the 
highly  salted  Irish  beef,  which  the  sailors  eat,  was  un¬ 
palatable  to  the  passengers.  Thereafter  bacon  and  pork 
specially  cured  at  Petworth  were  provided.  As  with  the 
uniforms  of  the  Petworth  Yeomanry  in  1794,  all  emi¬ 
grants’  outfits  were  supplied  by  the  Petworth  shopkeepers 
under  a  stipulation  that  everything  should  be  home 
made.  The  business  of  the  town  consequently  prospered, 
and  shoemakers,  who  for  lack  of  employment  were 
working  on  the  highways,  were  restored  to  their  trade. 

The  provision  of  employment  was  an  object  consis¬ 
tently  in  Egremont’s  mind.  The  highways  on  which  the 
shoemakers  had  been  working  were  the  roads  leading  out 
of  Petworth  to  Pulborough  and  to  Wisborough  Green — 
improvements  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  When 
Cobbett  rode  through  the  Petworth  district  in  1823  he 
noted  fifty  people  making  and  carrying  hay  in  one  of 
Egremont’s  fields,  at  a  time  when  farmers  were  complain¬ 
ing  that  they  were  too  poor  to  pay  their  labourers.  More¬ 
over,  he  found  ‘no  misery  here  .  .  .  nothing  at  all 
compared  to  that  which  I  have  seen  in  other  parts’ — 

‘There  is  an  appearance  of  comfort  about  the  dwellings  of 
the  labourers  here  that  is  very  pleasant  to  behold.  The  gardens 
are  neat  and  full  of  vegetables  of  the  best  kinds.’ 

From  such  a  source  this  evidence  is  irrefutable.  And  it  is 
what  one  would  expect  about  a  man  who  was  noted  for 
benevolence  and  a  high  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
land-ownership.  Greville  remarks  of  him  that  ‘no  one 
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ever  gave  away  so  much  money  in  promoting  charitable 
institutions  and  in  pensioning,  assisting,  and  supporting 
his  numerous  relations  and  dependants’.  The  truth  of  this 
is  less  easy  to  verify.  Proportionately  to  their  much 
smaller  incomes  many  may  have  given  more.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  a  profuseness  in  his  largesse — his 
£1,000  bank-notes  and  cheques  payable  to  bearer — 
which  had  disadvantages  and  was  an  element  in  the 
litigation  between  Carew  and  Egremont’s  executors 
after  his  death.  Carew’s  finances  were  perennially  dis¬ 
ordered,  and  without  Egremont  as  a  sure  refuge  bank¬ 
ruptcy  faced  him.  Egremont’s  heir  was  willing  to  help 
to  the  extent  of  £4,000  or  £5,000,  but  asked  for  an 
account  to  justify  the  payment.  A  financial  statement  was 
one  of  the  things  Carew  was  least  capable  of  modelling, 
and  those  he  now  successively  produced  advancing  by 
gigantic  strides  from  £5,800  to  £50,300  made  any 
settlement  impossible.  The  Executors,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  Egremont’s  practice  of  unrecorded  bene¬ 
volences,  had  difficulty  in  tracing  the  sums  Carew  had 
received.  In  the  end  they  succeeded  in  producing 
evidence  of  them  amounting  to  upwards  of  £21,300;  and 
with  this  the  Court  was  satisfied  that  Carew  had  been  paid 
in  full. 

No  one  questioned  Egremont’s  personal  paramountcy 
in  his  home  county  and  parishes.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  his  birthday  in  December  became  like  a  national 
festival,  with  ringing  of  church  bells  and  a  feast  for  the 
women  and  children.  In  1833  the  festivity  was  post¬ 
poned  owing  to  his  illness  until  20  May  1834.  Greville 
was  present  at  it,  and  hus  left  an  account  in  his  Diary: 

£A  fine  sight  it  was;  fifty-four  tables,  each  fifty  feet  long, 
were  placed  in  a  vast  semicircle  on  the  lawn  before  the  house. 
Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  to  look  at  the  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  tables  were  all  spread  with  cloths  and  plates  and 
dishes.  Two  great  tents  were  erected  in  the  middle  to  receive 
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the  provisions  which  were  conveyed  in  carts  like  ammunition. 
Plum  puddings  and  loaves  were  piled  like  canon-balls  and 
innumerable  joints  of  boiled  and  roast  beef  were  spread  out, 
while  hot  joints  were  prepared  in  the  kitchen  and  sent  forth  as 
soon  as  the  firing  of  a  gun  announced  the  hour  of  the  feast. 
Tickets  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  and 
the  number  was  about  4,000;  but  as  many  more  came  the  old 
Peer  could  not  endure  that  there  should  be  anybody  hungering 
outside  the  gates,  and  he  went  out  himself  and  ordered  the 
barriers  to  be  taken  down  and  admittance  given  to  all.  They 
think  6000  were  fed.  Gentlemen  from  the  neighbourhood 
carried  for  them  and  waiters  were  provided  from  among  the 
peasantry  ...  a  band  of  music  paraded  round.  The  day  was 
glorious — an  unclouded  sky  soft  southern  breeze.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  pleasure  of  that  fine  old  fellow;  he  was  in  and 
out  of  the  windows  of  his  room  twenty  times  enjoying  the 
sight  of  these  poor  wretches  attired  in  their  best  cramming 
themselves  and  their  brats  with  as  much  as  they  could  devour 
and  snatching  a  day  of  relaxation  and  happiness.’ 

Then  followed  some  fireworks ;  and  before  the  day 
ended  ten  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  assembled.1 

1  1,000  yds.  of  table  cloth  were  bought  for  the  occasion.  The 
dinner  consisted  of  1,100  stone  of  meat,  1,000  plum  puddings, 
bread,  potatoes,  salad,  and  abundance  of  beer,  200  doz.  mugs  came 
from  London,  the  rest  were  collected  locally. 
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M39 

1459 

1467 
1 5  72.-8  3 
1625-28 

1640 

1640 

1659 

1660 


1661-79 


1679-81 

1681 


1685 


1689 


1690-95 


John  of  Felbrigg 
John  of  Felbrigg 
John  of  Felbrigg 
Sir  Francis  of  Pentney1 
Sir  Edmund  of  Kentsford 
f  Sir  Edmund  of  Kentsford  2 
[Francis  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
Sir  Edmund  of  Kentsford  3 
Sir  William  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
|  Sir  William  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
[Sir  Francis  of  Trent 
'  Sir  Edmund  of  Kentsford 
Sir  Francis  of  Trent 

-  Sir  Hugh  of  Kentsford  4 

Sir  William  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
-Thomas  of  Tale 
f  Sir  Charles  of  Cranbury 
[Thomas  of  Wild  Court 
f  Sir  Charles  of  Cranbury 
[John  of  Norrington 
'Sir  Charles  of  Cranbury 
Sir  Edward  of  Orchard  Wyndham 

-  Thomas  of  Witham 
Thomas  of  Wild  Court 
-John  of  Norrington 
'Sir  Charles  of  Cranbury 

Sir  Edward  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
Thomas  of  Witham 
.Thomas  of  Wild  Court 
'Sir  Charles  of  Cranbury 
Sir  Edward  of  Orchard  Wyndham 

-  Thomas  of  Wild  Court 
Hopton  of  Witham 
-William  (1)  of  Dinton 


Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Ipswich 

Norfolk 

Minehead 

Bridgwater 

Minehead 

Bridgwater 

Taunton 

Taunton 

Milborne  Port 

Bridgwater 

Milborne  Port 

Minehead 

Taunton 

Minehead 

Southampton 

Yarmouth 

Southampton 

Salisbury 

Southampton 

Ilchester 

Wells 

Yarmouth 

Salisbury 

Southampton 

Ilchester 

Wells 

Wilton 

Southampton 

Ilchester 

Wilton 

Wells 

Caine 


1  For  the  sessions  1572  and  1575. 

2  This  was  the  Short  Parliament. 

3  This  was  the  Long  Parliament.  Sir  Edmund  was  expelled  as  a 
monopolist,  21  January  1640. 

4  He  died  in  1671  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thomas  of 
Tale. 
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1695-98 

1698-1700 

1702-5 

1708-1 5 
1715-22 

1722-27 

1727-34 

1734-41 

1741-47 

1747-54 

1754-61 

1761-68 

1768-74 

1780-84 

1784-90 
1 790-96 


f  Sir  Charles  of  Cranbury 
[Sir  Francis  of  Trent 
Sir  Charles  of  Cranbury 
Sir  Francis  of  Trent 
f  Sir  Francis  of  Trent 
[Ashe  Windham  of  Felbrigg 
/Francis  of  Clearwell 
[Sir  William  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
Sir  William  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
rSir  William  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
s  Thomas  of  Clearwell  1 
^William  Windham  of  Earsham 
'Sir  William  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
Thomas  of  Clearwell 
1  William  Windham  of  Earsham 
l  Thomas  of  Tale 

Sir  William  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
Thomas  of  Tale 
Joseph  Windham  Ashe  2 
Charles  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
rSir  Charles  of  Orchard  Wyndham 
<  Joseph  Windham  Ashe 
i-Percy  Wyndham  O’Brien  3 
f  Sir  Charles  of  Orchard  Wyndham  4 
[Percy  Wyndham  O’Brien 
/William  Windham  of  Earsham 
[Percy  Wyndham  O’Brien 
/Percy  Earl  Thomond  5 
[William  Windham  of  Earsham  6 
Percy  Earl  Thomond 
Percy  of  Petworth  7 
/"Charles  Edwin  of  Dunraven  8 
*<  Thomas  of  Dunraven  (1789) 
i-William  Windham  of  Felbrigg 
/Percy  of  Petworth 
[Charles  of  Petworth  9 


Southampton 

Ilchester 

St.  Ives 

Ilchester 

Ilchester 

Norfolk 

Gloucester 

Somerset 

Somerset 

Somerset 

Truro 

Sudbury 

Somerset 

Dunwich 

Aldeburgh 

Poole 

Somerset 

Poole 

Downton 

Bridgwater 

Appleby 

Downton 

Taunton 

Taunton 

Minehead 

Aldeburgh 

Cockermouth 

Minehead 

Helston 

Winchelsea 

Chichester 

Glamorgan 

Glamorgan 

Norwich 

Midhurst 

Midhurst 


1  Thomas  was  first  returned  at  a  by-election  in  November  1721. 

2  Assumed  the  name  of  Ashe. 

3  Assumed  the  name  of  O’Brien. 

4  Was  returned  also  for  Cockermouth.  Became  2nd  Earl  of 
Egremont  in  1751. 

5  Was  also  returned  for  Winchelsea.  Created  Earl  Thomond. 

6  But  only  from  February  1766  to  the  dissolution  in  1768. 

7  Elected  11  March  1782. 

8  Assumed  the  name  of  Edwin.  Resigned  1789. 

9  Was  returned  also  for  Tavistock  but  sat  for  Midhurst.  Accepted 
the  Chiltern  Hundred  in  1792  and  moved  to  New  Shoreham. 
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1 790-96 
1796-1802 

1802-6 

1806- 7 

1807- 12 

1812-18 

1818-43 

1841-47 

1852-57 

1857-59 

1859-65 

1865-74 


r  William  Windham  of  Felbrigg 
<  Thomas  of  Dunraven 
iHenry  Penruddock  of  St.  Edmund’s 
'Henry  Penruddock  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Charles  of  Petworth 
Thomas  of  Dunraven 
.William  Windham  of  Felbrigg 
rThomas  of  Dunraven 
Henry  Penruddock  of  St.  Edmund’s 
iWilliam  Windham  of  Felbrigg 
Thomas  of  Dunraven 
Henry  Penruddock  of  St.  Edmund’s 
William  Windham  of  Felbrigg 
.Charles  of  Petworth 
Charles  of  Petworth 
I  Thomas  of  Dunraven 
Henry  Penruddock  of  St.  Edmund’s 
.William  Windham  of  Felbrigg 
Thomas  of  Dunraven  1 
Wadham  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Charles  of  Rogate 
'General  Henry  Wyndham 
William  (5)  of  Dinton 

.Henry  of  Petworth  2 
General  Sir  Henry 
„  William  (5)  of  Dinton 

.Henry  of  Petworth 
Henry  of  Petworth 
f  Henry  of  Petworth 
[Percy  of  Petworth 


1 8  74-8  5  Percy  of  Petworth 


1886-1913  George  W y ndham 


Norwich 
Glamorgan 
Wiltshire 
Wiltshire 
New  Shoreham 
Glamorgan 
Norwich 
Glamorgan 
Wiltshire 
St.  Mawes 
Glamorgan 
Wiltshire 
New  Romney 
Sussex 
Sussex 
Glamorgan 
Wiltshire 
Higham  Ferrers 
Glamorgan 
Salisbury 
Sussex  (West) 
Cockermouth 
Wiltshire 
(South) 
Sussex  (West) 
Cumberland 
Wiltshire 
(South) 
Sussex  (West) 
Sussex  (West) 
Sussex  (West) 
Cumberland 
(West) 
Cumberland 
(West) 

Dover 


Between  1439  and  I9I3>  Parliaments  were  summoned,  of 
which  the  membership  of  101  is  known.  In  fifty-seven  of  these 
thirty  eight  members  of  the  family  sat. 


1  He  died  in  1814.  ^  2  Later  2nd  Baron  Leconfield. 
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Academy  de  Dugas,  109 
A’ Court,  Edward,  353 

—  Laetitia  (formerly  Wyndham,  wife 
of  Sir  William  A’Court),  173,  183 

Acts  of  Parliament,  Bolton  Enclosure, 
254 

- Corporation  Act,  66 

- Indemnity  Act,  176 

- Mutiny  Act,  1 3 

- Occasional  Conformity  Act,  30 

- Riot  Act,  73 

- Schism  Act,  44,  66-7 

- Septennial  Act,  5  8,  64,  85, 

89-90 

- ‘Split  Act,’  120 

- Stamp  Act,  173-4 

- Test  Act,  66 

- -  Toleration  Act,  3 

See  also  Six  Acts 

Addington,  Henry  (1757-1844),  326 
Agricultural  depressions  (1816,  1821, 
1831),  3°5»  329 

—  Shows,  250 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Peace  of,  1 1 6 
Amiens,  Peace  of,  282 
Anne,  Queen,  29,  36,  44-5 
Anson,  George,  Lord  (1697-1762), 
i 1 1-12 

Arun  Navigation,  252 
Ashley,  Major,  171 

Assassin  (winner  of  the  Derby,  1782), 
238 

Assemblies  held  in  Salisbury,  184-5 
Astley,  Sir  Jacob,  48 
Atterbury,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter  (1662-1732),  32-3,  46,  48 
Augsburg,  Congress  of,  14 1-2 
Austin,  Rev.  John,  326  and  n.  2 
Aylesford,  Earl  of,  see  Finch,  Heneage 

Bailli  de  Solar,  M.,  147 
Bakewell,  Robert,  249 
Bampfield,  Amias,  4 
Bangorian  Controversy,  65 
Bank  failures,  331-2 
Bannister,  John  (1760-1836),  322  n.  1 
Barrett,  George  (1752-1821),  316 
Barry  of  Santry,  Baron,  trial  of,  7  5 
Bathurst,  Henry,  Earl  Bathurst  (1714- 
94),  105 


Bathurst,  Col.  Peter,  178 
Batley,  Thomas,  248 
Battles,  Almanza,  27,  36 

—  Atbione,  1 5 

—  Aughrim,  15-16 

—  Badajoz,  288 

—  the  Boyne,  14 

—  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  290 

—  Corunna,  287 

—  Glenshiels,  68 
— ■  Killiecrankie,  14 

—  Landen,  18,  59 

—  Minden,  137 

—  Morales,  292 

—  the  Nile,  271 

—  Quiberon  Bay,  138 
— •  Requena,  25 

—  Roli^a,  286 

—  Sheriffmuir,  60 

—  Sorauren,  296 

—  Steenkirk,  18 

—  Usagre,  289 

—  Vimiero,  286 

—  Vinegar  Hill,  260 

—  Vittoria,  291-3 

—  Waterloo,  297-9 
Baynes,  Robert,  136 
Beardsley,  Mary,  5 
Beckford,  Juline,  176 
Beckhampton  Club,  177 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  see  Russell 
Beechey,  Sir  William  (1753-1839), 

316,  320 

Benett,  John,  of  Pithouse,  338-40,  347 
Benson,  Robert,  137 
Bentinck,  W.  H.  C.,  3rd  Duke  of 
Portland  (1738-1809),  314-15 
Bigg,  William  Redmore  (1755-1828), 
322 

Bill  of  Rights,  3 
Bisse,  Parson,  66,  68 
Blake,  William  (1757-1827),  223 
Blandford,  Marchioness  of,  see  Jonge, 
Maria  Catherine  de 
Board  of  Agriculture,  251 
Bolingbroke,  see  St.  John,  Henry 
Bolton,  Duke  of  (1685-1754),  87-8,  89 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  King  of  Spain,  293 
Bond,  Dennis,  87 
Boone,  Daniel,  125,  131-2 
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Borough  franchise,  1-3,  6-8,  178-9 
Boulter,  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
(1672-1742),  71-5 
Boustead,  Thomas,  164 
Bouverie,  Sir  Jacob,  1st  Viscount 
Folkestone  ( d .  1761),  173 
— William,  Earl  of  Radnor  (1725-76), 
174,  179 

Bowles,  Rev.  Thomas,  331-2 
— ,  Ogden  and  Wyndham,  331-2 
Boyle,  Henry,  Lord  Carlton,  36 
Bray,  Rev.  Thomas  (1656-1730),  34 
Brettingham,  Matthew,  141,  169 
Bretton,  Sir  William,  186 
Brickwood  Rainer  &  Co.,  332 
Bridger,  Mr,  of  Tillington,  248 
Brigham,  impropriate  rectory  of,  131 
Brodie,  William  Bird,  355 
Bromley,  William  (1664-1732),  70 
Brothers  Club,  38 
Brougham,  John,  129-30 
Browne,  Thomas  (1708-80),  134-7, 
i39>257 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel,  Prince 

William  of,  184 

Buckley,  Mr,  reports  to  Stanhope  on 
conditions  in  the  West,  67 
Burke,  Edmund  (1729-97),  237 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1643-1715),  30,  32 
Burrell,  Walter,  329,  342-4,  347 
Bute,  Earl  of  (1713-92),  proposes 
Egremont  as  Secretary  of  State, 
143;  on  equivalent  for  Martinique, 
149-50;  on  St.  Lucia,  151,  154; 
Egremont’s  offer  to  resign,  159; 
breeze  between,  and  Egremont, 
163-4;  resigns,  164;  his  influence 
still  suspected,  164,  165 
Butler,  Richard,  18 

—  James,  2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde 
(1665-1745),  39,  51,  67 

Byerley,  Col.,  16 

—  Turk,  The,  14 

Caesar,  James  Juline,  a  black  servant,  5 
Camel  (sire),  344 

Campbell,  Caroline  Frances  (formerly 
Wyndham),  wife  of  John  Campbell, 
afterwards  Wyndham,  230 

—  Duncan,  37 

Cardinal  Beaufort  (winner  -of  the 
Derby,  1805),  306 

Carew,  John  Edward  (1785-1868), 
316,  323-4 

Carleton,  Capt.  George,  25 
Carlisle,  Dean  and  Chapter  of,  255 
Carlos,  Don,  later  Charles  III  of  Spain 
(d.  1788),  76-7,  79 


Caroline  (winner  of  the  Oaks,  1820), 
3°7»  344 

Carpenter,  George,  3rd  Lord  (1723- 
62),  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  in 
May  1761,  125,  127 
Carteret,  John,  Earl  Granville  (1690- 
1763),  149,  154;  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Devonshire,  53;  approaches  the 
Tories,  70;  Secretary  of  State, 
Northern  Department,  no;  and  the 
Percy  titles,  118;  Treaty  of  Paris, 

I49>  *54 

Cartwright,  Major  John  (1740-1824), 
335-6 

Cat  (Grandmother  Hearst’s),  182 
Catholic  Emancipation,  235,  236, 

347-8 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  342 
Cavendish,  Charles  Compton,  1st 
Lord  Chesham  (1798-1863),  343 

—  William,  4th  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(1720-64),  158,  161,  164 

Charles  II,  332 
Charles  X,  350 
Chartres,  Due  de,  218 
Cha vigny,  Chev.  Theodore  de,  82-3, 
107 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  see  Stanhope, 
Philip  Dormer 

Chichester,  Sir  William  Ashburnham, 
Bishop  of  (1753-97),  300 

—  John  Buckner,  Bishop  of  (1797- 
1824),  31 1 

Choiseul,  Comte  de  (afterwards  Due 
de  Choiseul-Praslin),  142,  148,  149, 

1 5 3>  i65  .  t 

—  Etienne-Frangois,  Due  de,  146 

Cintra,  Convention  of,  286-7 
Claridge,  John,  agent  in  Yorkshire, 
253,  301-5 

Clarke,  Dr.  Stanier,  316 
Clearwell,  x 

Cleaver,  Dr.  Euseby  (1764-1819), 
259,  260,  314 

Cobbett,  William  (1762-1835),  332, 
369 

Cobham,  Viscount  (1669-1749),  88, 
89 

Cockermouth  Borough,  120,  127-31 
Codrington:  (1)  Charles,  (2)  Alex¬ 
ander,  (3)  John,  emigrants  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  367 

—  Laetitia  (formerly  Wyndham),  wife 
of  William  Codrington  of  Wrough- 
ton,  367 

Constable,  John  (1776-1837),  319 
Conti,  Princess  de,  106 
Cook,  Peter,  12 
Coquette  (brood  mare),  306 
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Corn  Laws  (1773-1804),  329-30; 

(1815),  329,  334,  345-6 
Craftsman,  The,  77-8,  81,  84 
Creevey,  Thomas  (1768-1838),  316— 
17 

Croke,  Elizabeth,  see  Wyndham 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  9 
Crowe,  James,  256 

—  Thomas  (d.  1801),  257,  260 

—  Thomas  (son  of  former),  260,  313 
Cuanco,  27 

Curteis,  Jeremiah,  of  Windmill  Hill 
Place,  342-4 

Daniel,  Thomas  (1749-1840),  316 
Davies,  John,  178 
Dawkins,  Henry,  of  Standlich,  180 
de  Burgh,  Mr,  of  Warnford,  184 
Delany,  Mrs,  5  3 

Denham,  Sir  James  Stuart  (1744-1839), 
290 

Deptford  Club,  177 
Desguiliers,  Dr.,  109 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  see  Cavendish, 
William 

Dishley  Society,  249 
Dodington,  George  Bubb  (1691-1762), 
6,  186-7 
Dogs,  181-2 
Domenicus,  George,  332 
Dorrington,  Col.  W.,  59 
Driver  (sire  in  Yorkshire),  306 
Dryman,  Whalebone’s  groom,  307 
Duncan,  Dr.,  167 

Dunk,  George  Montagu,  Earl  of 
Halifax  (1716-71),  159,  164-6 
Dunkirk  fortifications,  44,  79-81 
Dunn,  Thomas,  303 
Dunster,  Rev.  Charles  (1750-1816), 
310 

Duthe,  Mile,  218 

Earle,  Benson,  185,  191-215 
Edwards,  Bryan  (1743-1800),  238 
Edwin  (G.  I)  Charles  (formerly 
Wyndham),  (1731-1801),  69,  115, 
240,  241 

—  Sir  Humphrey,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  (1697),  30,  69 

Egremont,  Earls  of,  see  Wyndham, 
Charles,  2nd  Earl;  George,  3rd 
Earl;  George,  4th  Earl 
Elder,  Thomas,  127 
Eldon,  Earl  of  (1751-1838),  310  «.  2, 
328 

Election  (winner  of  the  Derby,  1807), 
307 

Election  costs  (1807),  326;  (1818), 

337;  (1820),  344;  (1826),  347 


Elections,  General,  of  1818  and  1820, 
Sussex,  336-8,  342-4;  Wiltshire, 
338-41,  344 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Minto  (175 1— 
1814),  268 

Elwill,  Sir  John,  184 
Emigration  to  Canada,  367-9 
Ephemera  (winner  of  the  Oaks,  1 800), 

344 

Erskine,  John,  Earl  of  Mar  (1675— 

I732),  5i-2,  60 
Eskrigg,  Robert,  303 
Evance,  Sir  Stephen,  34 
Excise  Bill,  86,  173 
Eyre,  Samuel,  178 

Farman,  Oliver,  7 

Finch,  Heneage,  Earl  of  Aylesford,  56 
Fireworks,  185-6 
Fitzgibbon,  John,  74-5 
Fitzroy,  Charles,  2nd  Duke  of  Grafton 
(1683-1757),  39 
Florida,  160 

Flaxman,  John  (1755-1826),  322-3 
Flotte,  M.  de  la,  262 
Foley,  Thomas,  2nd  Lord  (1742-8 1),  220 
Fox,  Charles  James  (1749-1806),  218, 
239,  242 

—  Henry,  1st  Lord  Holland  (1705- 
74),  i32 

—  Henry  Stephen  (1791-1846),  316 

—  Stephen,  180 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  105 

Fraser,  Simon,  Lord  Lovat  (1667- 
1747),  119 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (1707- 

175  0,84 

Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  no,  150,  17 1-2 

Froud,  Edward,  179 

Fuller,  John,  of  Rosehill,  326 

Gainsborough,  Thomas  (1727-85), 
316,  319 

Gage,  John,  of  Rogate,  337 
Garland,  Mrs,  318 
George  I,  46-7,  48 
George  II,  no,  118 
George  III,  147,  149,  151,  157,  166 
George  IV,  240,  307  «.  1,  327-8 
Germain,  Lord  George  Sackville 
(1716-85),  238 
Giffard,  Margaret,  ix 
Gloucester,  Duchess  of,  221 

—  William  Henry,  Duke  of  (1743- 
1805),  184,  221 

Goddard,  Ambrose,  177-8 

—  Thomas,  177 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  Earl  of  (1645— 
I712),  23-4,  31  ' 
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Gohanna  (sire),  306-7 
Golumpus  (sire),  306 
Gordon  Riots,  188,  235-6 
Goring,  Charles,  235 
Gossein,  Mile,  106 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  see  Fitzroy,  Charles 
Grand  Alliance,  64 

Grant,  Sir  Colquhoun  (1764-1825), 
291-2 

Grantham,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
Lord  (1695-1770),  132,  141 
Granville,  Earl,  see  Carteret 

—  George,  Lord  Lansdowne  (1667- 

i735)>  44-5,  48,  52-3>  64 
Grenville,  Elizabeth  (formerly  Wynd- 
ham),  107-8,  118-19 

—  George  (1712-70),  marries  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wyndham,  108,  133,  149;  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  143; 
on  compensation  for  Martinique, 
1 50-1;  for  St.  Lucia,  15 1-4;  for 
Havana,  156-8;  is  removed  to  the 
Admiralty,  159;  one  of  the  Tri¬ 
umvirate,  164;  hears  of  Egremont’s 
death,  166-7 

—  Richard,  Earl  Temple  (17 11-79), 
133,  142,  144 

—  Thomas  (1755-1846),  295 

—  William  Wyndham,  Lord  (1759— 
1834),  261-2,  265,  327 

Greville,  Charles  C.  F.  (1794-1865), 
222  n.  2,  347,  369-71 

Halford,  George,  318-19 
Halifax,  Earl  of,  see  Dunk 
Halliday,  John,  125 
Hamilton,  Gavin  (1730-97),  169 

—  Sir  William  (1730-1803),  266,  268, 
272,  273 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas  (1677-1746), 
43  . 

Hannibal  (winner  of  the  Derby,  1804), 
306 

Hanover,  Alliance  of  (1725),  76 
Hanoverian  Tories,  43 

—  troops,  payment  of,  no,  173 
Harbin,  Elizabeth  (formerly  Wynd¬ 
ham),  18-19 

Harcourt,  Simon,  1st  Viscount  (1661- 
I727)>  46 

Hare,  James  (1749-1804),  234 
Harley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  (1661- 

i724),  3I_2>  44 
Harris,  Mrs,  181,  218 
Hastings,  see  Rawdon 
Havana,  157-61 

Haydon,  B.  R.  (1786-1846),  319-21 
Heal  estate  in  Wiltshire,  332 
Hearst,  Edward,  185 


Heathcote,  Elizabeth,  see  Wyndham 

—  George,  86  n.  1 
Hedley  (sire),  306 

Herbert,  Charles,  281  n.  2,  282 
Henley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Northington, 
Lord  Chancellor  (1708-72),  146 
Hervey,  Lord  Augustus,  262 

—  of  Ickworth,  Lord  (1696-1743),  53, 
98 

Hill  (Yorkshire  agent),  252-3 
Hindon  troop  of  Germany,  351-2 
Hinton,  Lord,  89 

Hoadly,  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Bangor 
(1676-1761),  65 
Hodges,  Sophia,  226 
Holland,  3rd  Lord  (1773-1840),  327 - 
8,  350 

Hood,  Samuel,  Viscount  (1724-1816), 
264 

Horsley,  William,  306 
Howard,  Charles,  nth  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  (1746-1815),  241,  325-6,  328 

—  General  Sir  Charles,  130 
Hungerford,  Sir  George,  7 
Hussey,  William,  178,  180,  338 
Huskisson,  William  (1770-1830),  314, 

323 

Hutchinson,  John,  40-1 
Hutchinsonians,  41 

Hive,  Elizabeth,  see  Wyndham,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Countess  of  Egremont 
Ireland,  see  Boulter  (Archbishop),  and 
Wyndham,  Thomas  (Lord  Wynd¬ 
ham  of  Finglass) 

James  II,  1 

Jefferson,  Rev.  Thomas,  127 
Jenkinson,  Charles,  1st  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool  (1727-1808),  159 

—  R.  B.,  2nd  Earl  of  Liverpool  (1770- 
1828),  328 

Jenner,  Edward  (1749-1823),  308-9 
Jervoise,  Tristram  Huddlestone,  180-1 
Johnson’s  London  Company,  185 
Jones,  Inigo  (1573-1652),  114 
Jonge,  Maria  Catherine  de.  March¬ 
ioness  of  Blandford,  second  wife  of 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  100,  107,  122 

Keith,  Viscount  (1746-1823),  281,  282 
Kent,  Nathaniel  (1737-1810),  247, 

25  3  n-  2,  3°4 

Ketton-Cremer,  R.  W.,  ix-x 
Kingston,  Duchess  of,  trial  of,  234 
Kinnaird,  Charles,  37 
Knatchbull,  Sir  Henry,  29 

—  Rev.  Wadham,  231 
— ■  Sir  Wyndham,  76 
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Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey  (1648-1723),  39 
Kopff,  Jacquier,  141 

Lamb,  William,  Viscount  Melbourne 
(i779_i848),  222  and  n.  2  - 
Land  tax,  88 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  see  Granville,  George 
Langton,  Mr,  129 

Lapdog  (winner  of  the  Derby,  1826), 
344 

‘La  Trappe,’  villa,  186 
Leander,  Sarah,  see  Wyndham 
Lee,  Sir  George  (1700-58),  124 

—  William,  305,  306 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  General,  287 
Legge,  Henry  Bilson  (1708-64),  124 
Lennox,  Charles,  see  Richmond,  Duke 

of 

Leslie,  C.  R.  (1794-1859),  319,  321 
Lewes  Meeting,  238 
Limerick,  siege  of,  1 5 
Liverpool,  1st  Earl  of,  see  Jenkinson, 
Charles 

—  2nd  Earl  of,  see  Jenkinson,  R.  B. 
Lloyd,  Sir  Richard,  126 

Long,  Sir  Robert,  176 
Louis  XIV,  death  of,  5 1 

—  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  (1759-1807), 
281,  282,  295 

Lovat,  Lord,  see  Fraser,  Simon 
Lowther,  Sir  James,  127-31,  163-4 
Luddite  Riots,  333 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord  (1709-73), 
105,  123 

Mainwaring,  Arthur,  36 
Manchester,  George,  Duke  of  (1737— 
1788),  141 

Madden,  Sir  George  Allen  (1771- 
1828),  288 

Mansfield,  Earl  of  (1705-93),  157,  158 
Marchmont,  Earl,  94,  97,  109 
Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary  ( d . 

1780),  76,  no,  112-13,  1 19 
Marischal,  George  Keith,  Earl  (1746- 
1823),  281,  282 

Marlborough,  Duke  of  (1650-1722), 
21,  22,  31 

Martinique,  149-50 
Mary  of  Modena,  50,  60 
Mattheson,  Richard,  303 
Maxwell,  Robert,  Earl  of  Farnham, 
126-7 

Meacham,  Robert,  317-18 
Melbourne,  Viscount,  see  Lamb 

—  Viscountess,  222 
Mello,  Francisco  de,  148 
Metcalf,  John  (1717-1810),  303 
Methuen,  Paul  of  Corsham,  338-40 


Meuron’s  Regiment,  Count  de,  291  n.  1 
Midhurst,  Borough,  241,  242-3 
Miles,  William,  308 
Mill,  Rev.  John  (1645-1707),  3 
Miller,  Mrs  Anne,  171 
Miot  de  Melito,  Count,  265,  293  n.  1 
Mirepoix,  Gaston  C.  F.  de  Levis,  Due 
de,  138 

Mohun,  Charles,  Lord  (1675-1712),  33 
Moira,  see  Rawdon 
Montagu  of  Cowdray,  Lord,  241 
Montford,  Frances,  Lady,  formerly 
Wyndham  ( d .  1733),  31 
Moore,  Sir  John  (1761-1809),  287 
Mordaunt,  Sir  John,  128 
More’s  Meeting  House,  30 
Murray,  James,  53 

—  Sir  John  (1768-1827),  295 

Nagus,  Mrs,  113 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Viscount  (1758-1805), 
271-2,  274-6,  281-2,  284 
Nesbitt,  Arnold,  139 
Newburgh,  Lady,  of  Slindon,  350 
‘New  Model,’  the,  13 
New  Shoreham,  234-5 
Nicholas,  Edward,  of  West  Horsley, 

56 

—  Rachel,  formerly  Wyndham,  56 
Nightshade  (winner  of  the  Oaks, 

1788),  344 
Nimrod  (sire),  344 
Nivernais,  due  de,  154-6,  159,  161 
Norrington,  description  of,  13 

Oakes,  Sir  Hildebrand  (1754-1822), 
294 

O’Brien,  Percy  (formerly  Wyndham), 
Earl  Thomond  (1723-74),  75;  edu¬ 
cation,  108-9;  inherits  Thomond 
estates,  108-9;  returned  for  Taun¬ 
ton,  109;  returned  for  Minehead, 

1 20-1;  stands  for  Taunton,  127; 
costs  of  by-elections,  131;  created 
Earl  Thomond  and  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  132;  Privy  Council¬ 
lor  and  Treasurer  of  the  Household, 
134;  elected  for  Minehead,  140;  on 
Treaty  of  Paris,  162;  dies  intestate, 
225 ;  as  Irish  landlord,  255-7 
October  Club,  38 
Ogden,  Thomas,  332 
Onslow,  Arthur  (1691-1768);  speaker 
(1728-61),  97,  101,  103 

—  Denzil,  56 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  Regent  of  France, 
51-2,  65 

Ormonde,  Duke  of,  see  Butler,  James 
Orlebar,  Richard,  183 
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Orrery,  John  Boyle,  Earl  of  (1707-62), 

IIO 

Otterington  (winner  of  the  Leger),  306 
Oxen  v.  horses  for  draught,  247-9,  258 

Paine,  Thomas  (1737-1809)  242 
Palmer  Library,  101-2 

—  Nathaniel,  3 
Pampellone’s  School,  218-19 
Pardo,  Convention  of  (1739),  94 
Paring  and  burning,  74 

Paris,  Treaty  of  (1763),  148-63,  173 
Paulet,  Lord  William,  56 
Pauncefoot,  Tracy,  18 
Peachey,  Rev.  John,  309 
Peacock,  Elizabeth,  318 
Peel,  Sir  Robert  (1788-1850),  348,  351 
Peerage  Bill,  68,  173 
Pelham,  Henry  (1695-1754),  94,  123, 
132 

Pelham-Holles,  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  118,  119,  123,  132 
Pembroke’s  Regiment,  Lord,  183 
Penruddock,  Anne  Henrietta  (formerly 
Wyndham),  173,  182-3 

—  Charles,  173,  177,  182-3 

—  Frances  (formerly  Wyndham),  173 

—  George,  47 

Perceval,  John,  2nd  Earl  of  Egmont, 
(17 1 1-70),  124 

—  Spencer  (1762-1812),  assassination 
of,  327 

Percy,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
286 

Peri  (dam  of  Sir  Hercules),  306 
Perry,  Alderman,  86 
Peterloo,  341 
Petworth  Town,  308 

—  servants,  317-19 

Phillips,  Thomas  (1770-1845),  319 
Pitt,  Thomas  (1653-1726),  wins  Salis¬ 
bury  election,  6,  47,  170-1 

—  William,  Earl  of  Chatham  (1708- 

78), 

—  Henry  Fox,  opinion  of,  133;  de¬ 
mands  war  against  Spain,  142-3; 
greeted  in  City,  144;  letter  to  Egre- 
mont  on  conquest  of  Havana,  157; 
attacks  Treaty  of  Paris,  162;  Henry 
Wyndham’s  opinion  of,  174;  im¬ 
poses  embargo  on  export  of  corn, 
175;  death  of,  234 

—  Rt.  Hon.  William  (1759-1806), 
becomes  Prime  Minister,  239-40; 
Egremont’s  opinion  of,  240  n.  1; 
proclamation  against  seditious  writ¬ 
ings,  242;  and  See  of  Raphoe,  314; 
resignation  of,  326 

—  William,  of  Kingston,  186 


Platina  (winner  of  the  Oaks,  1795), 
344  . 

Pole,  Sir  John,  125-6 
Polwarth,  see  Marchmont,  Earl 
Ponsonby,  Col.  F.  C.,  289,  291 
Poor  Rates,  250-2 

Popham,  Alexander  (1729-1810),  127 
Portland,  Duke  of,  see  Bentinck 
Portman,  Henry,  180-1 
Porto  Rico,  160,  167 
Poulett,  Earl  (1710-88),  89,  137 

—  Vere,  no 
Powell,  Alexander,  178 

—  Anne  (formerly  Wyndham),  60 
Poyntz,  Stephen,  of  Cowdray,  325 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  81 
Pretender,  Old,  12,  63,  82,  198-9 

—  Young  (1745),  ii4-D>  *99 
Pugh,  Alderman,  236 
Pullin,  John,  308 

Pulteney,  William,  Earl  of  Bath  (1684- 
1764),  65,  81,  93 
Purser,  Elizabeth,  318 
Pyrke,  Joseph,  183 

Quadruple  Alliance  (1719),  76,  79 

Rabies,  outbreak  of,  176 
Radnor,  Earl  of,  see  Bouverie 
Ranelagh,  Lady,  174,  184 
Rawdon,  Francis,  Lord  (later  Earl 
Moira ;  afterwards  Marquess  of 
Hastings)  (1754-1826),  241,  328 
Reform  Bill,  353-4,  355-6 
Regency  Bills  (1788-9),  240-1; 

(1810-11),  326-7 

Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  3rd  Duke 
of  (1735-1806),  238,  239,  243,  246 

—  Charles  Lennox,  4th  Duke  of 
(1764-1819),  325,  329 

Rigby,  Richard  (1722-88),  143 
Riots  (1830-1),  350-2 
Robb,  Ralph,  305 

Robertson,  Col.  Alexander  of  Struan, 
61 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  see  Grantham 
Rockingham,  Marquis  of  (1730-82), 
237,  238-9,  242 

Rodney,  Admiral  Lord  (1719-92),  137, 
167  n.  3,  322 
Rother  Navigation,  252 
Roubiliac,  Louis  Francois  (1695-1762), 
75 

Rowley,  William,  Admiral,  124,  125 
Russell,  John,  4th  Duke  of  Bedford 
(1710-71),  154,  156,  161,  164 

—  Francis,  5  th  Duke  of  Bedford 
(1765-1802),  241 

Ryswick,  Peace  of,  1 8 
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Sacheverell,  Rev.  Henry  (1674-1724), 
his  sermon,  35,  47 

St.  John,  Henry,  Viscount  Bolingbroke 
(1678-175 1),  and  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  38,  100,  104;  on  party  policy, 
40;  on  proclaiming  James  III,  46; 
flight  to  France,  5 1 ;  relations  with  the 
Old  Pretender,  63;  gives  warnings 
against  him,  63;  interview  with 
Walpole,  70;  inspirer  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  77-8,  93-4;  attitude  on  a 
Stuart  restoration,  83;  at  Orchard 
Wyndham,  89;  on  secession  of  the 
Opposition  (1738),  95;  gives  advice 
to  Wyndhams,  106,  108,  109 
St.  Lucia,  1 5 1-4,  241 
Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury  Bank,  332 
Salt  duty,  86,  88 
Satterthwaite,  James,  128 
Saunders,  Admiral  Sir  Charles,  137 
Sawbridge,  John  (1732-95),  238 
Seaforth,  Earl  of,  61,  68 
Sergison,  Warden,  of  Cuckfield,  326 
Seville,  Treaty  of  (1729),  79,  81 
Sewell,  Sir  Thomas  ( d .  1784),  140-1 
Seymour,  Algernon,  Earl  of  Hertford 
and  7th  Duke  of  Somerset  (1694- 
1748),  57,  n8 

—  Charles,  6th  Duke  of  Somerset, 

37-8,  57,  58,  H7-I9»  12I“2 

—  George,  Viscount  Beauchamp 
(1725-44),  1 18 

Shelley,  Sir  John,  235,  241 
Shiffner,  George  (son  of  Henry),  244, 

337 

—  Henry,  125,  140 

Shippen,  William  (1672-1743),  93 

Shooting,  183-4 

Simpson,  Thomas,  128-30,  136 

Sir  Hercules  (sire),  345 

Six  Acts,  341 

Smallpox,  108,  175 

Smith,  Robert,  later  Lord  Carrington, 
242-3 

—  Thomas,  1 79 

Smithson,  Elizabeth  (formerly  Sey¬ 
mour),  1 18 

—  Sir  Hugh,  1st  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  (1714-86),  1 18 

Smythe,  Viscount  Strangford,  286 
Snape,  Dr.  Andrew  (1675-1742),  65 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  34-5 

Socket,  Rev.  Thomas,  284,  310-1 1,  368 
Southdown  sheep,  249-50 
South  Sea  Bubble,  68 
South  Sea  Company,  188 
Spa-fields  (1816),  336 
Spedding,  James,  128-30 


Speenhamland,  scale,  250,  251-2 
Speke,  George,  49 

—  John,  2,  49,  66 

Spencer,  Charles,  3rd  Earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land  (1674-1722),  68,  87 
Stag  Park,  245-6 

Stanhope,  James,  1st  Earl  (1673- 
1721),  on  Hanoverian  Succession,  44- 
5;  member  for  Cockermouth,  58; 
and  entente  with  France,  65 ;  letter 
to,  from  John  Speke  on  conditions 
in  the  west,  66;  sends  Mr.  Buckley 
to  investigate,  67 ;  on  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  76 

—  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
(1649-1773),  109,  hi,  167 

Steele,  Sir  Richard  (1672-1729),  44 
Stevenson,  nephew  of  Sir  James 
Lowther,  128 

Stock-feeding  tests,  247,  249-50 
Stopford,  Admiral  Sir  Robert  (1768- 
1847),  343 

Strangways,  Giles,  of  Charlton,  66 
Strode,  Edward,  of  Downside,  2 

—  William,  of  Barrington,  2 
Sugden,  E.  B.,  of  Slaugham  (Lord  St. 

Leonards),  336-7 

Sussex,  East,  representation  of,  326 

—  West,  representation  of,  325 
Sutton,  Mr,  smallpox  innoculator,  175 
Swift,  Jonathan  (1667-1745),  38 

Tag  (winner  of  the  Oaks,  1789),  344 
Taunton,  111,  125-7 
Temple,  Richard,  Viscount  Cobham 
(1669-1749),  87-8 

—  Sir  William  (1628-99),  116 
Thompson,  Dr.,  186 

Tinham,  Jem,  son  of  the  Dinton 
groom,  358 

Towers,  Sir  Henry  (1770-1828),  289 
Towill,  Arthur,  Inspector  of  Windows, 

138 

Townshend,  Charles,  2nd  Viscount 
(1674-1738),  58,  65,  76-7 
Tradery,  living  of,  313 
Trelawny,  Sir  Jonathan,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (1650-1721),  32-3 
Tripp  family,  312 
Tucket’s  Assemblies,  185 
Tunstall,  Francis,  60 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.  (1775-1851),  316, 
321-2 

—  Rev.  Nicholas,  314  and  n.  1 
Turnham  Green  Plot,  11 
Twisleton,  Col.  Thomas,  236 

Tyler,  William,  Sussex  agent  ( d .  1833), 
260,  318 

Tyrconnell,  see  Carpenter 
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Upton,  Rev.  James,  36  and  n. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of  (1713),  64-5,  148 

Viry,  Comte  de,  147,  151,  152 
Vienna,  Treaty  of  (1725),  76 
Vincent,  Rev.  William,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  315 

Waldegrave,  Lady  Maria,  221-2 
Walker,  Mr,  129-30 
Wanderer  (sire),  306 
Walpole,  Horace  (1717-97),  on  Sir 
William  Wyndham  95;  opinion  of 
Shortgrove  Hall,  109;  on  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  and  Newcastle, 
1 1 9 ;  on  Sir  Charles  and  Fox,  1 3  2 ;  on 
Egremont’s  postillions,  218;  and 
his  engagement  to  Lady  Maria,  221, 
222 

—  Sir  Robert  (1676-1745),  resigns 
(1717),  65;  tribute  to,  by  Thomas 
Wyndham,  69  n.  2;  interview  with 
Bolingbroke,  70;  opposed  to  Town- 
shend’s  policy  in  Treaty  of  Hanover 
(1725),  76-7;  Dunkirk  debate,  80-1 ; 
the  excise,  87;  opinion  of,  on  taxa¬ 
tion,  88;  on  Spanish  war,  94; 

Waterloo,  see  Battles 
Webb,  Robert,  120,  125-6 
Webster,  Sir  Godfrey  ( d .  1800),  238 

—  Sir  Godfrey  Vassal  (1789-1836), 

238,  329,  336-7>  342,  347 
Wellesley,  Pole-Tylney-Long-,  4th 
Earl  of  Mornington,  Wiltshire 
election,  338-40 

—  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington  (1769- 
1852),  286-99  p^sim,  351,  348  n.  1, 
356 

West  Grinstead  Advowson,  313 
Westminster  Meeting  (2  Feb.  1780), 
237-8 

Whalebone  (sire),  facing  218,  307,  344 
Wharton,  Philip,  Duke  of,  77 
Wheat,  price  of,  250-1,  329-31,  333-5, 
345-6 

White,  Elizabeth,  172 
Whitworth,  Charles,  121  and  >/.,  125, 
140 

Wilkes,  John  (1727-97),  164,  238 
Wilkinson,  Carter,  129 
William  III  (1650-1702),  3 
Wilson,  Sir  R.  T.  (1777-1849),  Z94 
Wiltshire  County  Meeting,  239 
Winchelsea,  Borough  of,  139-40 
Windham,  Amasa  B.,  217  n.  1 

—  (G.  I),  Ashe  (1671-1749),  33,  35,111 

—  (G.  IV),  Benjamin,  216-17 

—  (G.  IV),  Edward  of  Stokesby 
(1608-64),  216-17,  217  n.  1 


Windham  (G.  IV),  Jesse,  216-17 

—  (G.  I),  Joseph  of  Earsham  (1738- 
1810),  191-215 

—  (G.  I),  Col.  William  of  Earsham  (d. 
1730),  68,  87 

—  (G.  I),  William  of  Felbrigg  (1717- 
61),  1 13 

—  (G.  I)  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  of  Felbrigg 
(1750-1810),  239,  241,  261  n. 

Winterton,  Edward  Tumour,  3rd 
Earl  of  (1784-1833),  308 

Wyndham  (G.  II),  Alexander  (1799- 
1869),  233 

—  Alexander  (1831-1915),  emigrates 
to  Australia,  368 

—  (G.  II),  Alfred,  son  of  Alexander 
and  Emma  Trevelyan,  emigrates  to 
Canada,  368 

—  (G.  I),  Alicia  Maria  (formerly  Car¬ 
penter),  Countess  of  Egremont 
(1729-94),  123,  141,  160,  316 

—  (G.  I),  Anne  (formerly  Edwin),  69 

—  (G.  Ill),  Anne,  wife  of  William 
James,  10 

—  (G.  Ill),  Anne,  d.  of  Thomas  of 
Tale,  see  Powell 

—  (G.  II),  Anne,  d.  of  John  of  Nor- 
rington(i73i-96),  x 

—  Anne  Henrietta,  see  Penruddock 

—  (G.  I),  Arthur  (1812-74),  227 

—  (G.  II),  Arundel  (formerly  Penrud¬ 
dock),  172 

—  Barbara,  17 1-2,  186 

—  (G.  II),  Caroline  (formerly  Hearst), 
i85 

—  Caroline  Frances,  see  Campbell 

—  (G.  I),  Catherine,  formerly  Sey¬ 
mour  (d.  1731),  35,  37 

—  (G.  II),  Catherine  (formerly  Chand¬ 
ler),  188 

- —  (G.  Ill),  Sir  Charles,  son  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  (d.  1706),  xi;  regains  South¬ 
ampton  seat,  1 ;  an  active  Whig,  3 ; 
returned  (1690),  6;  service  on  Com¬ 
mittees,  8;  sits  for  St.  Ives  (1698), 
9;  retires,  9;  activities  in  New  Forest, 
9 ;  death  and  will,  9 

—  (G.  Ill),  Charles,  son  of  Thomas  of 
Tale,  3-4,  16;  adventures  in  exile, 
59-62 

—  (G.  I),  Charles  of  Dunraven  and 
Clearwell,  see  Edwin  (1731-1801) 

—  (G.  II  and  p.  232),  Charles  of  Don- 
head  (1783-1846),  231 

—  (G.  I),  Charles  (1792-1876),  226 

—  (G.  I),  Charles  (1796-1866),  296- 
7 

—  Charles,  son  of  George  of  Round- 
hill  (1807-41),  231 
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Wyndham  (G.  I),  Charles  William 
(1760-1828),  sinecures,  224-5;  sta¬ 
tions  with  Sophia  Hodges,  226;  and 
New  Shoreham,  234;  joins  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  234;  promoted  to 
90th  Foot,  235 ;  and  Lewes  Meeting, 
238;  nominated  for  Midhurst,  Elec¬ 
ted  for  Tavistock,  removes  to  New 
Shoreham,  241 ;  in  West  Indies,  241 ; 
supports  Pitt  on  the  war,  242 ; 
elected  for  Sussex,  325-6,  347 

—  (G.  II),  Charles  (-1872),  228; 

Waterloo,  297-9 

—  Charlotte,  d.  of  William  (4)  of  Din- 
on,  232,  352,  353,  354-5 

- Codrington  marriages,  367 

—  (G.  Ill),  Sir  Edmund  of  Kentsford 
(1601-83),  x* 

—  (G.  Ill),  Edmund,  son  of  Thomas 
of  Tale  (1659-1723),  5,  6 

—  (G.  Ill),  Edmund  of  Trent,  Clerk 
of  the  Jurats,  14 

—  Edoardo,  201  n.  2 

—  Edward,  son  of  Rev.  John  and 
Mary  Wapshare,  emigrates  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  367 

—  (G.  I),  Sir  Edward,  2nd  Bart  (1668- 
95),  ix,  3;  returned  for  Ilchester,  1; 
returned  (1690),  6;  a  Deputy  for 
swearing  in  members,  8 ;  death,  9 

—  Egbert,  367 

—  (G.  I),  Elizabeth,  ‘Betty,’  see  Gren¬ 
ville 

—  Elizabeth  (nee  Croke),  her  litiga¬ 
tion,  10- 1 1 

—  Elizabeth,  see  Harbin 

—  (G.  II  and  p.  232)  Elizabeth 
(formerly  Heathcote),  181 

—  (G.II),  Elizabeth  (formerly  Yateley), 
i87 

—  (G.  I),  Elizabeth  (formerly  Ilive), 
Countess  of  Egremont,  222-4 

—  Ella,  her  letters  quoted,  232,  348  n.y 

<■'  353.  354,  368 

—  Florence  (formerly  Wadham),  216 

—  Frances  (sister  to  Sir  Hugh), 

19 

—  (G.  II),  Frances,  see  Penruddock 

—  (G.  Ill),  Frances  (d.  1732/3),  see 
Montford 

—  (G.  I),  Frances  Mary  (formerly 
Harford),  226-7 

—  (G.  Ill),  Sir  Francis  of  Trent,  1st 
Bart.  (1612-76),  xi-xii 

—  (G.  Ill),  Sir  Francis  of  Trent,  3rd 
Bart.  (d.  1716),  xii;  elected  for 
Ilchester,  9;  litigation  of,  10-11; 
loses  election  of  1701  but  returned 
1702,  12;  army  career,  13-14;  the 


Turnham  Green  plot,  11-12;  a 
‘sneaker,’  29-30 

Wyndham  (G.  Ill),  Francis  (1707-19), 
30-1 

—  (G.  I),  Francis  of  Clearwell  (1670- 
1716),  purchases  Clearwell,  x;  stands 
bail  for  Lord  Mohun,  33;  member 
for  Gloucester,  33;  works  for 
S.P.C.K.,  33-5 ;  marriage  settlement, 
34 

—  (G.  I),  Francis  of  Cromer  (1682- 
1746),  113-14 

—  (G.  II),  Francis  (1810-67),  233 

—  (G.  I),  Sir  George  ( d .  1663/4), 
ancestor  of  Wyndhams  of  Cromer, 
x 

—  (G.  II),  George  of  Ripley  and  the 
Close  (1666-1746),  6th  son  of  Sir 
Wadham,  189 

—  (G.  II),  Rev.  George,  Warden  of 
Wadham  (1704-77),  76,  189-90 

—  (G.  I),  Sir  Charles,  4th  Bart,  and 
2nd  Earl  of  Egremont  (1710-63), 
returned  for  Bridgwater,  93,  105; 
visits  to  Paris,  105-7;  nominates  one 
member  for  Taunton,  109;  supports 
Carteret,  no;  moves  to  Appleby, 
no;  and  the  Percy  titles,  117-18; 
relations  with  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
119,  123-6,  132,  139;  at  Bath,  119- 
20;  returned  for  Cockermouth  and 
Taunton,  120-1;  marriage,  123;  re¬ 
lations  with  Hardwicke,  123,  124, 
138;  Cockermouth  Borough,  127- 
3 1 ;  relations  with  Henry  Fox,  132- 
4;  develops  his  estates,  134 — 7;  em¬ 
ploys  Thomas  Browne,  134-7;  buys 
Seamer  estate,  134;  terms  for  en¬ 
franchising  copyholds,  136;  visits 
Cumberland,  137;  letters  to  George 
Lyttelton  on  the  war,  137-8;  moves 
the  Address,  139;  purchases  Borough 
of  Winchelsea,  139-40;  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor,  1 41;  at  Congress  of  Augs¬ 
burg,  141-2;  Secretary  of  State  for 
Southern  Department,  143;  on 
Guildhall  demonstration,  144;  his 
emoluments,  144  rt.  1;  memorandum 
on  political  situation,  144-5;  as 
Secretary  of  State,  cap.  IX  passim ; 
a  gifted  draftsman,  146,  149;  war 
with  Spain,  147-8;  opinion  on 
equivalent  for  Martinique,  149-50; 
suspicion  between  him  and  Bute, 
15 1 ;  on  St.  Lucia,  15 1-4;  and 
Nivernais,  155-6,  159, 161-2,  162/7. ; 
and  Duke  of  Bedford,  156,  158; 
offers  to  resign,  159;  on  equivalent 
for  Havana,  160-1;  correspondence 
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Wyndham  (G.  I),  Sir  Charles  ( coni .). 
with  Duke  of  Devonshire,  161; 
moves  Address  on  the  Treaty,  162; 
dispute  with  Bute  on  Cumberland 
Sheriffs,  163;  interviews  with  Hard- 
wicke,  164-6;  interviews  with  the 
King,  166;  death  of,  167;  character 
and  career,  167-8;  mentioned, 
302 

—  (G.  I),  George  O’Brien,  3rd  Earl  of 
Egremont  (1751-1837),  286-7 ,  287, 
295;  buys  Kentsford,  5;  education, 
217;  recollections  of  his  early  life, 
217-18;  letters  to  Lord  Holland, 
217-18,  220,  327-8,  350;  letter  from 
Fox,  219;  letter  from  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  219-20; 
benefactions,  219-20,  369-70;  Ports¬ 
mouth  review,  220;  supports  the 
Foley  Bill,  220;  engaged  to  Lady 
Maria  Waldegrave,  221-2;  relations 
with  Elizabeth  Hive,  222-4;  assumes 
name  of  O’Brien,  225;  political 
opinions,  234-5;  at  York  Meeting, 
30  December  1779,  and  West¬ 
minster  Meeting,  4  February, 
1780,  237-8;  his  first  Derby,  238; 
and  Fox’s  India  Bills,  239-40;  on 
the  Regency  Bills,  240-1,  326-7; 
buys  Midhurst  Borough,  241 ;  buys 
Applesham  and  Sullington  Manor 
farms,  241 ;  sells  Midhurst  Borough, 
242-3 ;  supports  proclamation  against 
seditious  writings,  242;  refuses  the 
Garter,  243  n.  1,  327,  342;  commands 
Yeomanry,  243-5 ;  developments  in 
Sussex,  245-52;  Yorkshire,  252-3; 
Cumberland,  253-5;  Ireland,  25 5— 
60;  at  Portsmouth  (1805),  284;  West  j 
Sussex  estate,  300-1;  Yorkshire  ! 
estate,  301-5  ;  horsebreeding,  306-7; 
land  for  a  cow  policy,  307;  Pet- 
worth  Town  Hall,  308;  road  con¬ 
struction,  308;  Jenner  and  vaccina¬ 
tion,  308;  on  prize  fights,  309; 
church  patronage,  309-15 ;  passes  55 
Geo.  Ill,  cap  47,  313;  and  Dr. 
Cleaver,  314;  and  the  Artists,  3 1 5— 
24;  and  elections  of  1807,  325-7; 
1818, 336-7; 1820,  342-4; 1826,  347; 
on  price  of  provisions,  330-1,  334; 
visits  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland, 
331;  attitude  on  post-war  economic 
crisis,  332-3,  335;  and  Corn  Law, 
334;  letters  from  Cartwright,  3  3  5— 

6;  Lord  Lieutenant,  341-2;  and 
national  debt,  346;  and  Catholic 
Emancipation,  348;  sent  for  by 
William  IV,  350;  sends  emigrants  to 


Canada,  368-9;  provision  of  employ¬ 
ment,  369;  his  birthday  feast,  370-1 

—  (G.  I),  George,  1st  Baron  Lecon- 
field  (1787-1869),  223  n.  1;  midship¬ 
man  in  H.M.S.  Amelia ,  281-2 ;  Cornet 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  282;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  284;  Cap¬ 
tain  72nd  (Highland)  Foot  and  A.D.C. 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  285 ;  voyage  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  285 ;  D.A.A.G.  to  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  285-6;  transfers  to  Grenadier 
Guards,  286;  Major  in  78th  (High¬ 
land)  Foot,  289;  temporarily  Com¬ 
mands  1 2th  Light  Dragoons  in  the 
Peninsula,  289-90;  at  the  taking  of 
Cuidad  Rodrigo,  290-1;  promoted 
Lt.-Col.  of  the  Regiment  de  Meuren, 
291;  seeks  command  of  a  Light 
Dragoon  Regiment,  293;  leaves 
England  unattached  and  goes  to 
Lisbon,  Tangier,  and  Gibraltar, 
294-5 ;  secures  command  of  20th 
Light  Dragoons,  294;  expedition 
against  Taragona,  295 ;  dines  with 
Wellington,  296;  at  Villafranca, 
296-7;  his  chargers.  Speculation  and 
Lichfield,  296 

—  (G.  II),  George  of  Roundhill  (1774- 
1846),  231,  331-2 

—  (G.  II),  George  (1801-70),  emi¬ 
grates  to  Australia,  232,  348;  marri¬ 
age,  349;  arrives  in  Sydney,  358; 
purchases  Dalwood,  358-9;  extent 
of  his  properties,  359;  farming 
operations,  359-65;  bushrangers, 
362;  finances,  363;  local  politics, 
364-7 

—  Rt.  Hon.  George  (1863-1913), 
xii 

—  Heathcote,  367 

—  (G.  II),  Helyar  of  Yateley  (1725- 
89),  187-8 

—  Henrietta,  172 

— -  (G.  II),  Henry,  of  the  College  (1709- 
88),  letters  to  Thomas  Pitt,  171-2; 
on  the  Stamp  Act,  173-4;  at  Exton, 
175;  on  price  of  com,  175-6;  the 
Corporation  Election,  178-9;  on 
defeat  of  Grafton  Ministry,  177; 
attends  meetings  to  select  candidate, 
177;  remarks  on  fellow  sportsmen, 
183-4 

—  (G.  I),  Sir  Henry  (1790-1860), 
A.D.C.  to  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  286;  to 
Sir  John  Moore,  287;  Major  of 
Portuguese  Cavalry,  287-8;  at  the 
engagement  at  Usagre,  289;  Vittoria 
campaign,  291-3 ;  at  Waterloo,  297- 
8 ;  commands  in  Ireland,  299  n. 
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Wyndham  (G.  II),  Henry  Penruddock, 
‘ Pen’  ( 1 7 3  6- 1 8 1 9),  1 70 ;  elected  to  the 
corporation,  179;  and  Salisbury  by- 
election,  180;  on  Mr  Dawkins,  180; 
elected  for  Wiltshire,  180;  tour  in 
Italy,  191-215;  London  to  Paris, 
1 9 1-3;  Paris  to  Nismes  via  Lyons, 
193-4;  Nismes  to  Antibes  via 
Marseilles,  194-5;  impressions  of 
France,  195-6;  Antibes  to  Rome 
via  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Siena,  196-8; 
stay  in  Rome,  198-202;  stay  in 
Naples,  202-4;  visit  to  Sicily,  204-6; 
return  to  Rome  via  Naples,  206-9; 
Florence,  209-10;  Florence  to  Venice 
via  Ancona  and  Pola,  210-12;  return 
home  via  Turin,  Basle,  and  Rotter¬ 
dam,  212-13;  cost  °f  tour*  213-14; 
his  impressions,  214-15;  his  Wilt¬ 
shire  Domesday,  228;  his  tour 
through  Monmouthshire  and  Wales, 
228-30;  votes  with  Fox,  243;  com¬ 
mands  Salisbury  Yeomanry,  243, 
244 

—  (G.  I),  Hopton  (1666-1697),  suc¬ 
ceeds  father  as  member  for  Wells, 
6 

—  (G.  I),  Sir  Hugh  of  Silton  (1602- 
84),  x,  n.  2 

—  (G.  Ill),  Sir  Hugh  of  Kentsford, 
son  of  Sir  Edmund  (d.  1672),  xi 

—  (G.  I),  Humphrey  ( d .  1680),  ances¬ 
tor  of  Wyndhams  of  D  unraven,  x 

—  (G.  Ill),  Hugh  of  Trent  ( d .  1706), 
army  career,  14-28;  joins  6th  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  14;  at  battle  of  Aughrim,  15- 
16;  at  siege  of  Limerick,  14-15; 
transport  officer  at  Bideford,  16; 
succeeds  to  command  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  16;  the  regimental  accounts, 
16-18;  a  mutiny  quelled,  17-18; 
loses  an  arm,  18;  ill-health,  18-19; 
his  will,  19;  his  expenses  in  London, 
19-20;  Brigadier-General,  21;  his 
crossing  to  Holland,  20-21;  pre¬ 
vented  by  fever  from  waiting  on 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  21;  pro¬ 
moted  Major-General  and  returns  to 
England,  21;  further  expenses  in 
London,  2 1 ;  appointed  to  staff  of 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  22;  convoy 
delayed  at  Portsmouth,  22;  arrives 
in  Portugal,  23;  reports  to  the  Earl 
of  Godolphin,  23-4;  moved  to 
Catalonia  under  Lord  Peterborough, 
24;  commands  the  force  advancing 
on  Madrid  from  Valencia,  24;  cap¬ 
tures  Requena,  25 ;  lack  of  transport 


and  supplies,  25-6;  ordered  by 
Peterborough  to  advance,  26-7 ; 
captures  Cuanco,  27;  death  at 
Valencia,  27-8;  tribute  to  him,  28 

—  (G.  I),  Jane  (1688-1723),  marries 
Thomas  of  Cromer,  x 

—  (G.  I),  Joan  (formerly  Portman), 
her  family,  ix 

—  John  of  Felbrigg  ( d .  1475),  xii 

—  (G.  II),  John  of  Norrington  (1647- 
1724),  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wadham,  x; 
on  standing  armies,  1 3 ;  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Thomas  Pitt,  29-33; 
applauds  Sacheverell’s  sermon,  3  5 ; 
against  continuing  the  war,  36 

—  (G.  I),  Sir  John  (1558-1645),  ix, 
217,  243 

—  (G.  II),  John  of  Norrington  (1674- 
I75°),  x 

—  John,  his  family  in  Rome,  201-2 

—  (G.  II),  Rev.  John  Heathcote 
(1777-1852),  231 

—  (G.  II),  Rev.  John  (1812-97),  231 

—  (G.  II),  Rev.  John  ( d .  1816),  230- 
1 

—  (G.  I),  Katherine,  formerly  Leveson- 
Gower  ( d .  1704),  36 

—  Laetitia  (formerly  Popham),  349- 
50,  363 

—  Laetitia  (Letty),  174,  181,  183 

—  Laetitia,  see  Codrington 

—  (G.  II),  Margaret  (formerly  Jay), 
349,  358-64 

—  Mary  Anne,  232,  352 

—  (G.  I),  Percy,  see  O’Brien,  Earl 
Thomond 

—  (G.  I),  Percy  Charles  (1757-1833), 
sinecures,  222-4;  his  property,  225- 
6;  returned  for  Chichester,  238; 
nominated  for  Midhurst,  241;  sup¬ 
ports  Fox,  242; 

—  Percy  (1833-79),  226 

—  Percy  (1868-1947),  226 

—  Philippus,  201  n.  2 

—  Rachel,  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  Queen  Mary,  19 

—  Rachel,  see  Nicholas 

—  Roger  (d.  1598),  117 

—  (G.  II),  Sarah  (formerly  Hearst), 
171 ;  her  cat,  182 

—  (G.  II),  Sarah  (formerly  Leander), 
227 

—  Thomas  (1510-53),  216 

—  Thomas  of  Tale,  son  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  (1628-1713),  xi,  3-4,  4-5 

—  Sir  Thomas  of  Trent,  2nd  Bart. 
(1648-93),  xii,  io-ii,  13 

—  (G.  I),  Thomas  of  Witham  ( d .  1689), 
ix,  1,  3,  6 
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Wyndham,  Thomas  of  Wild  Court 
(1663/4-1698),  fifth  son  of  Sir  Wad- 
ham,  xi,  1,  6 

—  Thomas,  Lord  Wyndham,  of  Fin- 
glass  (1681-1745),  education,  70; 
Recorder  of  Salisbury,  70;  Chief 
Justice  and  Lord  Chancellor  Ireland, 
70-5 ;  his  will,  75-6 

—  Thomas  ( d .  1793),  3° 

—  (G.  I),  Thomas  of  Clearwell  (1686- 
1752),  marries  Jane  of  Dunraven,  x; 
joins  opposition,  68-9;  tribute  to 
Walpole,  69  n.  2 ;  views  on  foreign 
affairs,  79;  opinion  on  Place  Bill,  85  ; 
on  cost  of  litigation  and  fees,  8  5 ; 
opposes  Excise,  87;  nominated  by 
Customs  Committee,  87;  retires 
to  Gloucestershire,  93;  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Ashe  Windham, 
m-17 

—  (G.  Ill),  Thomas,  son  of  Edmund 
and  Penelope  Dodrington  (1694- 
1 777),  elected  for  Poole  and  votes  for 
Excise,  87;  Commissioner  of  Taxes, 
186;  stays  at  the  College,  186-7; 
‘La  Trappe’  villa  in  Hammersmith, 
186;  his  death,  187 

—  (G.  II),  Thomas  of  Yateley  (1697- 
1763),  76,  187 

—  (G.  I),  Thomas  of  Dunraven  (1763— 
1814),  241  n.  1,  251,  329 

—  (G.  II),  Rev.  Thomas  (1771-1862), 
231 

—  (G.  II),  Thomas  Norton,  Lt.-Gen. 
(1774-1839),  228,  288 

—  (G.  II),  Sir  Wadham  of  Norrington 
(1609-1668),  x 

—  (G.  II),  Wadham  of  the  College 
(1662-1736),  x-xi,  1 7 1,  172 

—  (G.  II),  Wadham  of  Eversley 
(1689-1779),  188-9,  190 

—  (G.  II),  Wadham  of  Fyfield  (d. 
(1768),  173,  182-3 

—  (G.  II),  Wadham  of  the  Close  (1700- 
83),  189,  190  n. 

—  (G.  II),  Wadham  of  the  College 
(1737-1812),  xi,  185,  186,  227 

—  (G.  II),  Wadham  of  Hinton  (1741- 
1801),  162,  202 

—  (G.  II),  Wadham  of  Thelbridge 
(x 772— 1 835),  231 

—  (G.  II),  Wadham  of  the  College 
(1773-1843),  180,  230,  337-8,  347-8 

—  (G.  I),  Sir  William,  1st  Bart.  (1632- 
83),  109 

—  Sir  William,  3rd  Bart.  (1688-1740), 
education,  36;  elected  for  Somerset, 
36,  38;  tour  abroad,  37;  the  white 
horse,  37,  59,  62;  marriage,  37; 


October  and  Brothers  Clubs,  38; 
London  house  burnt,  38-9;  aspira¬ 
tions  and  policies,  39-41;  Master 
of  Buckhounds,  41-2;  Secretary 
at  War,  42 ;  and  Commercial  treaty, 
43;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
43-4;  Schism  Act,  44;  dinner  at 
Blackheath,  45 ;  and  Hanoverian 
Succession,  47-50;  Whig  election 
proclamation,  49-50;  his  pamphlet, 
50;  leaves  London,  52;  Regilbury 
House,  52;  disbands  followers, 
53;  warrant  issued  for,  54;  ar¬ 
rested,  54;  unseated  for  Minehead, 
55;  escapes,  55-7;  surrenders,  57; 
before  Privy  Council,  5  7-8 ;  released, 
62;  rejects  overtures  to  the  Whigs, 
64;  letter  from  the  ‘Old  Pretender,’ 
63;  revival  of  Jacobitism,  65-7; 
Mr  Buckley’s  report,  67 ;  more 
favourable  to  Whigs,  70;  organised 
opposition,  77-8,  77  n.  3 ;  and 
alliance  of  Hanover,  78;  views  on 
foreign  affairs,  78-9,  81-2;  amend¬ 
ment  to  Address,  79;  War  of  the 
Polish  Succession,  8  3 ;  on  Place  Bill, 
85,  92—3 ;  opposes  investment  in 
public  funds  as  property  qualifica¬ 
tion,  86;  on  Excise  Bill,  86-7;  on 
Crown’s  prerogative,  88;  on  taxa¬ 
tion,  88-9;  on  repeal  of  the  Septen¬ 
nial  Act,  90-2;  on  Prince  of  Wales’s 
allowance,  93-4;  on  war  with  Spain, 
94 ;  Opposition  secession,  94 ;  black¬ 
balled,  for  White’s,  95 ;  on  war 
with  Spain,  96;  last  two  speeches, 
96-7;  death,  97;  tributes  to,  97- 
104 

—  (G.  Ill),  William  son  of  Thoma  of 
Tale  ( d .  1729),  disinherits  his  son 
William,  5 

—  (G.  I),  William  Frederick  (1763- 
1828),  226-7, 250-1  *cap.  XIV passim ; 
Gordon  Riots,  235-6;  envoy  in 
Tuscany,  261-80;  his  duel,  263-4 

—  (G.  I),  William  Frederick,  4th  Earl 
of  Egremont  (1786-1845),  227;  en¬ 
rolled  in  H.M.S.  Minotaur ,  281; 
serves  in  Venerable ,  Monarch ,  and 
Manley  brig,  282-3;  joins  Canopus  in 
Toulon  blockade,  283-4;  goes  to 
the  West  Indies,  284;  shipwrecked 
in  Le  Brace ,  285;  appointed  to 
Colossus ,  295 ;  takes  part  in  the 
Taragona  Expedition,  296; 
returns  to  England  with  218  Ger¬ 
man  troops,  297 ;  commands  Bristol , 
295;  captures  a  French  privateer, 
295-6 
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Wyndham  (G.  II),  William  (i)  of  Dinton 
(1659-1734),  buys  Dinton,  x;  de¬ 
feated  in  Salisbury  election,  6-7; 
returned  for  Caine,  7;  investments, 
170 

—  (G.  II),  William  (2)  of  Dinton  (1696- 
1762),  162,  187,  230 

—  (G.  II),  William  (3)  of  Dinton 
(1739-82),  181-2,  186 

—  (G.  II),  William  (4)  of  Dinton 
(1769-1841),  217,  232-3,  340-1 

—  (G.  II),  William  (5)  of  Dinton 
(1796-1862),  231-2,  340,  352 

—  (G.  I),  William,  son  of  Thomas  of 
Clearwell  (1732-65),  115 

—  William  (1837-1930),  227 
Wyvill,  Rev.  Christopher  (1740-1822), 

237 


York,  meeting  in,  237 

York,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of 
(1739-67),  184 

Yorke,  Charles  Philip  (1764-1834), 
295 

—  Philip,  1  st  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
(1690-1764),  verses  on  Lady  Egre- 
mont,  123;  proposes  amendment  to 
despatch,  147;  resigns,  150;  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  rejoining  government, 
164-6 

Young  Cypress  (mare)  (in  Peninsular 
War),  296-7,  306 

Young,  Arthur  (1741-1820),  331,  334 

—  Rev.  Arthur,  252 
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Carpenter 
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Dobyns 

-1746  j 

Ashe 

-1730 

Tyrrel 

1749 

| 

1749 

of 

Earsham 

Charles 

-1747 


a  daughter 
by  Mrs.  Selden 


Cassagne 


* 


1796- 

1866 


Scott 


T 


Charles  =  Anna  George 
Marguerita  Francis 
1792-1876  Zoe  4th  Earl  of 
Egremont 
4'  1786-1845 


=  Jane  Annie  U.  (1)  =  Arthur  =  (2)  Emily  F. 
Roberts  Burns  B.  Spedding 

1812-74 


Cromer 


Sir  George  =  (2) 
-1663/4 


Frances 

Day 


Francis  = 
1658-1730 


Sarah 

Darrell 


Dunraven 


Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire 


Humphrey 

-1680 


John 

-1697 


Joan 

Came 


Jane 

Strode 


Sir  Hugh 
of 

Silton 

1602-84 


Sir  Wadham  =  Barbara 
1609-68  Clarke 


William 

-1696 


Rebecca 

Strode 


Francis  = 
1670-1716 


Mercy 

Strode 

-1719 


Francis  =  Miss  Edwin  Anne  (2)  =  Thomas  =  (1)  Jane 


1682-1746 


Edwin 

1701-53 


1686-1752 


1688-1723 


Charles  = 
Edwin 
1731-1801 


(1)  Miss  Rook 

(2)  Miss  Mawhood 


William  =  Elizabeth 
John  Dalton 
1732-65 


Thomas 

1720-51 


Thomas  =  Anna  Maria 
1763-1814  Ashby 


Caroline  =  Windham 
Henry 


George  =  Mary  Anne 
1762-1810  Bacon 


1790-1870 


George  =  Maria  Augusta  Windham 


Quin 


Thomas 

1806-30 


nee  Lukin,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Listowel 


John 

1700-25 


Y 

Genealogy  II 


ENEALOG 


Norrington 


Padham 

>9-68 


=  Barba. 


John  =  Alice 


l647-i724 


Fownes 


John 

i674~I75o 


Anne  = 


Anne 

Barber 


James 

Everard 

Arundel 


Lord  Wynd 
of  Finglas 

1681-174 


Charles 

Penruddock 


ttherine 

landler 

'05-84 


nas  =  (1)  Jan 
752  1688-17 


in  =  Dorothy 
te  Eveleigh 


05 


llliam  —  Elk 


John 

732-65 


Da 


Charles 

Henry 

1816-91 


eorge  =  Mai 
'2—i  810  B: 


Y 


orge 
1  of 
am 

77 


rge  =  Maria 


mas 

'-30 


v 


nee 

C01 


Sir  Edmund  = 
1601-83 


(1)  Christabella  Pine 

(2)  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Ri 


Idugh  =  Joan 

Drake 


Sir 
-1671 


1631- 


Elizabeth  (1 
Warre 


Edmund  =  Mary 
-1698  Trevelyan 


Charles  =  Dionysia 
Chapell 


Edmund  = 
1659-1723 


Pe 

Doc 


Thomas 

1694-1777 


GENEALOGY  II 


Norrington 


Dinton 


Sir  Wadham  =  Barbara  Clarke 
1609-68 


John  =  Alice 
1647-1724  Fowaes 


Hugh 

1657-85 


Hugh 


William  1  =  Henrietta 


Salisbury 


of  Dinton 
1659-1734 


Stratford 


Wadham  =  Sarah 


1662-1736 


John  =  Anne  Lord  Wyndham 


1674-1750 


Barber 


of  Finglass 
1681-1745 


William  2  =  Barbara 


1696-1762 


Smith 


Wadham 
of  Fyfield 
-1768 


=  Mrs.  Oxenham 


John 


Frances  =  Charles 

Penruddock 


Hearst 


Arundel  =  Henry 


Penruddock 

1717-80 


Anne  =  James 
Everard 
Arundel 


7ilha 


1709-88 


Yateley 


Thomas  =  Margaret 


of  Wild  Court 
1663/4-98 


Moore 


_ 


Thomas  =  Elizabeth 


i697-i76'J 


William  3 
1739-85 


Elizabeth  Wadham 
Heathcote  of  Hinton 
1741-1804 


Isabella  Rev.  John  =  Mary 
Maria  Bowles 

Hilman  -1816 
-1822 


Col.  Wadham  — -  Sarah 
1737-1812  [  Leander 


Henry  =  Caroline 


Penruddock 

1736-1819 


Hearst 


Helyar 

1725-89 


Helyar 

-1725 


Wadham 
of  Eversley 
1698-1779 


Catherine 

Chandler 

1705-84 


William  4  —  Laetitia  Rev.  Thomas  =  Anne  Wadham  =  Jane  George  =  Elizabeth 


1769-1841 


Popham  of  Hinton 
1771-1862 


Stubbs  of  Thelbridge 
1772-1835 


Fry  of  Roundhill 
1774-1846 


Dominicus 


Rev.  John  =  Dorothy 


Charles  =  Maria 


Heathcote 

1777-1852 


Eveleigh  of  Donhead 
1783-1846 


Y 


S' 


Heathcote 


Wadham  =  Annie 
-1849  Stanley 


Charles 

-1872 


Edward  Wadham  =  Anna 
1773-1843  Slade 


Thomas 

Norton 

1774-1839 


Rev.  Henry  =  Catherine 
Penruddock  Tatum 
1775-1838 


Helyar 

1778-1805 


r 


Y 

Australia 


The  Close 


William  5  =  Ellen  Alexander  =  (1)  Emma  George  =  Margaret 


1796-1862 


Heathcote  Wadham 
1799-1869 


Trevelyan  1801-70 


Australia 


Jay 


Y 

Australia 


r 


Rev.  John  =  (1)  Mary  Wapshare 


Charles  =  E.  Hunt-Grubbe 


George  =  Catherine 


1812-97 


(2)  Catherine  Wynniett  Henry 

(3)  Caroline  Keiley  1816-91 

(4)  Paulina  Lewis 


Australia 


1666-1746 


Ashley 
1672-1752 


sr 


S' 


ad  ham  = 


Wi 
1 700-8 J 


Frances 

Place 


Rev.  George 
Warden  of 
Wadham 
1704-77 


Francis 

1810-67 


GENEALOGY  HI 


Sir  Thomas  =  Ehzabethf  Conings by 
—1636 


sir  llugh  = 


Sir  Hugh  =  Joan 
Drake 
-1671  1631- 


Edmund  =  Mary 
—1698  Trevelyan 


Sir  Edmund  =  (1)  Christabella  Pine 

1601-83  (2)  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Richard  Savage 


Elizabeth  (1)  =  Thomas  =  (2)  Winifred 


Warre 


1628-1713 


Charles  =  Dionysia 
Chapell 


Welles 


Sir  Charles  = 
-1706 


Edmund  =  Penelope  John  ==  Miss  Pitt  William  =  in  France 


1659-1723 


Doddington 


-1729 


Thomas 

1694-1777 


William 


Jane 

Young 

-1720 


Sir  Francis  =  Anne 
1612-76  Gerard 


Sir  Thomas  =  Elizabeth  Sir  Francis  =  (1)  E.  Onslow 


Sir  fkigh 
-1663 


1648-93 


Croke 


-1716 


(2)  Mrs.  Ingram 

(3)  Lady  Newdigate 


Hugh 

-1706 


Edmund 


Anne  =  William 
James 


Thomas  =  Lucy 


-093 


Mead 


Sir  Francis 
1707-19 


Frances  =  Lord  Montford 
-1732/3  005-55 


James  Edmund  Charles  Wadham  Bridges 


GENEALOGY  IV 


Charles 
ob.  inf. 


r - ; - 

Thomas  =  Anne  Wynde 


Robert  Charles  =  Elizabeth 

1641-  -1668  Clarke 


Thomas 

1644-80 


Thomas  Charles  =  Elizabeth 
-1681/2  Bemay 

2  ds.  John 


Clere  =  Katherine  Wall 

!  -1733 


Henry 

1598-1622 


William 

1640-61 


Clere 

-1688 


Robert  Charles 


Thomas  usan  Clere 


Francis  =  Elizabeth 
1642-87  Mitten 


Thomas 
ob.  inf. 


Henry  =  Mary 
1643-1703  Powley 


Thomas 
ob.  aet.  8 


Edmund 

1600-27 


Thomas  =  Hannah  John 
Grayson  -1723 
of  Craik 


Richard  Henry  John 

1690-  1695—  1699- 


Edward  = 
1608-64 


Anne  =  Thomas 

Thorogood 


=  Christian  William  Edward  = 


Reuben  Edward  - 


Benjamin  = 

-c.  1782  J 

Jesse 

Edward 

ReuLen  = 

William 

Edward 


Oliver 


Edward  =  Mary  Stone  Thompson 
1795-  I 


William  David  James  Reuben  Benjamin 


' 


